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CHAPTER V.—A FUTURE PRIME MINISTER, 


Tue Tresham family could boast 
not only of an ancient lineage, but 
also of one of the finest old houses 
in the county—a house which had 
even retained the ancient moat 
arouad it until a rheumatic ances- 
tor of Sir Reginald, in the early 
part of the present century, had 
ordered it to be filled in, and thus 
brought upon himself the ill-will 
of his poorer neighbours, who had 
always asserted their right to catch 
big carp in “t’ feesh pond.” In 
the hall of Owlscote Manor there 
hangs a picture of the father of all 
carp, which was caught after a long 
and arduous struggle in the year 
1759, and was found to weigh no 
less than twenty-five pounds. Long 
after the slaying of that carp, all 
the fish were one = erceived 
floating on the top of the water, 
stone dead; and then came the 
baronet with the tendency to rheu- 
matism, and the moat was got rid 
of, not without considerable ex- 
= and difficulty. The old 

ouse, however, had been very 
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little altered since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The chamber in 
which she dined still exists ; and the 
bed on which she slept has never 
been touched—except by the house- 
maid’s feather duster—since the 
virgin queen rose in all her beaut 
from it. There, too, is the sil 
embroidery worked by Mary Queen 
of Scots, who was a prisoner at 
Owlscote for many weary months ; 
and who, indeed, has left some 
trace of her sorrows and misfor- 
tunes behind her in half the an- 
cient castles and halls of this part 
of England. 

The father of the present Sir 
Reginald Tresham had been a 
well-known member of Parliament, 
who once held an official position, 
though not one of the first import- 
ance. Still, it was admitted that 
he had “claims” upon his party ; 
and had he lived, they might per- 
haps have obtained suitable recog- 
nition, especially as his old ac- 
quaintance and former colleague, 
Mr Spinner, had arrived at the 
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very summit of power, and had 
once more become the idol of his 

rateful and devoted countrymen. 

learly, then, the moment was 
propitious for an advance in the 
— fortunes of .Sir Robert 

resham : but even politics are not 
so uncertain as human life. The bar- 
onet was walking alone one evenin 
in his park,—as he was rather fon 
of doing, being a man of a some- 
what solitary and musing spirit,— 
when his foot caught in a bramble. 
He fell heavily forward, and a few 
hours afterwards he was lying in 
his own chamber, vexed no longer 
by ambition’s spur, but profoundl 
indifferent to the pursuits in which 
most of us engage with so much 
ardour, till the dread summons 
arrives for us also—and “the rest 
is silence.” 

Lady Tresham had loved her 
husband, but she was a woman of 
a self-reliant disposition, and she 
possessed indomitable energy. She 
therefore did not grieve over- 
much, or affect—as some ladies 
placed in her position do for a 
time—to renounce all further in- 
terest in life. Far from it. She 
found that though she was not 
wealthy, a fair provision had been 
made for her ; and it really was not 
very unpleasant to have every- 
thing her own way. Sir Robert 
was not a bad husband, but of 
course he “interfered,” and now 
there was no one tointerfere. For 
the son was young when his father 
died, and his mother devoted her- 
self assiduously to his interests. 
Her great hope had always been 
that he would enter the service of 
his country, and then it might be 
that she would live to see the day 
when Reginald would occupy the 
place which Mr Spinner himself 
now filled. So daring in their 
dreams are mothers. And if she 
did not live to see her son in Mr 
Spinner’s place, he would get there 


all the same, and that would be 
enough. Even in her later years 
she was a very striking woman— 
tall, aristocratic, with a keen ey 
eye, and a manner which somehow 
made everybody respect and like 
her. She was a type of all that 
was best in the “old school ”—g 
school which had many undeniable 
merits of its own, even when com. 
pared with the modern school, 
which is usually thought to be in- 
finitely its superior. 

The conditions of success in 
gery: life are not what they were ; 

ut there is one thing which is still 
requisite to enable a man to attain 
to a foremost place in the great 
struggle, and that is capacity. It 
need not be capacity of a very high 
order; the capacity to make a 
fluent speech, or to manage men 
who know how to manage others, 
or to create the impression that 
you are an exceptionally able man 
—anything of this sort will suffice, 
Sir Reginald Tresham -was very 
fairly qualified in this respect for 
the race he had resolved to run, 
He could speak well, and speak 
often, without repeating himself 
too much; he handled his guns 
with quickness and readiness ; he 
could adapt himself skilfully to 
the varying moods of his audience 
and to the wants of the times. 
As for his politics, it will suffice to 
say that they were those of Mr 
Spinner. 

So far, all had marched in ac- 
cordance with the desire of his 
excellent mother ; but one day the 
sky, which had long been fair over 
Owlscote Manor, became suddenly 
clouded. The young baronet began 
to give occasion for much anxiety. 
It was not that his principles 
seemed to be in any danger, for 
he had passed safely through the 
distemper, so to speak, of the ex- 
treme theories of the day. But 
since the arrival of the Margraves 
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at the Grange, which was only 
about five miles off, Sir Reginald 
had frequently been a visitor there 
—more frequently than his mother, 
who knew something about the 
world and human nature, deemed 
altogether wise or prudent. It is 
true that the visits were by no 
means all made on one side. 
Margraves were often seen at 
Owlscote, just as other recognised 
members of county families were ; 
and there is no denying that Kate 
was a favourite with everybody, 
not excepting Lady Tresham her- 
self. There was something in her 
face which half won the hearts of 
all who beheld her to begin with, 
and the sweetness of her disposi- 
tion soon did the rest. But Lady 
Tresham had anticipated muc 

from her son’s marriage. He was, 
as she religiously believed, destined 
to cut a great figure before the 
world, and it would be necessary 
that his wife should be a woman 
who could contribute to his ad- 
vancement. His means would not 
be great, for Owlscote was but a 
small property ; and the best of 
management could do no more 
than provide for the maintenance 
of the present limited establish- 
ment, with a due regard for ap- 
pearances. Money and influence 
were both highly desirable for the 
wife of such a man, and it was not 
necessary to look outside the family 
circle for a woman who possessed 
both. The lady was not, it is true, 
in the first bloom of youth and 
beauty, but she had considerable 
expectations, and was thought to 
be clever—that is, as clever as it 
is desirable for an earl’s daughter 
to be. But all a mother’s vigilance 
failed to detect in Sir Reginald 
any sign that he looked with more 
than the most ordinary interest on 
the Lady Selina Plume, daughter 
of the Earl of Rathskinnan, a 
near connection of his mother’s,— 
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whereas it seemed only too clear 
that he continually sought the 
society of Kate Margrave. It 
might be, of course, that the at- 
traction at Four Yew Grange was 
Richard Margrave, who had more 
than once accompanied Reginald 
on his shooting expeditions in the 
wild West, on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; but the widow did 
not much believe in the attrac- 
tions of fathers when there were 
daughters in the way. Thus it 
happened that she looked upon her 
son’s intimacy with the Margraves 
as a very untoward incident in her 
own family history. 

It must be confessed that Regi- 
nald was a good deal at the Grange 
at this period, but there was an 
excellent excuse for him. Kate 
Margrave had been brought up 
from infancy in America, with but 
a break of three or four years spent 
in European travel ; and she had all 
the quick-wittedness of American 
women with the strong common- 
sense—and, shall it be added, the 
soft musical voice ?— which she 
owed to her English blood. She 
was extremely well read, and took 
a great interest in the course of 
public affairs—unlike a good many 
of her sex, especially at her time of 
life. Thus it chanced that Regi- 
nald Tresham often found himself 
talking to her of his position and 
prospects as they strolled about 
the gardens or the park—for Kate 
had not yet found it necessary in 
England to discard the freedom 
which she had been accustomed to 
enjoy in New York or at Newport ; 
and therefore she walked and 
talked with the young baronet 
more than perhaps might have 
been permitted had she been the 
member of an ordinary English 
household. Of such freedom all 
Americans declare that little or no 
harm ever comes in their own coun- 
try,—and what they say is true. 
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Mrs. Peters looked on at the 
progress of this friendship with 
all the more interest because she 
had watched over its growth at 
Newport, where, in fact, it had its 
origin. Kate was ona visit to Mrs. 
Peters’s “cottage” —a magnifi- 
cent house, built by the “Skinner ” 
after his celebrated victory over 
another great king of the stock- 
market, known as Brother Nathan- 
iel. This worthy man belonged to 
the Methodist persuasion, and con- 
sequently possessed a great advan- 
tage over most of his fellow-specu- 
lators. His “connection ” trusted 
entirely in him ; for was he not one 
of themselves, and had he not given 
large sums of money towards found- 
ing a new college? They trusted 
in him, and he, in the ordinary and 
legitimate course of business, turn- 
ed their pockets inside out, and left 
them to marvel over the guile which 
is in the heart of man. Yet Na- 
thaniel, in his turn, was brought 
up to be sheared: he was expert, 
but the “Skinner” was too much 
for him. A quarter of a million 
dollars passed from Brother Na- 
thaniel to old Peters as the result 
of one day’s transactions ; and with 
a part of this.money the villa at 
Newport was built. “I guess,” 
said Peters to an intimate friend, 
over that unrivalled summer drink, 
a Santa Cruz sour, at the bar of 
the club on the night of his vic- 
tory,—* I guess Brother Nathaniel 
tried the wrong rooster to work the 
racket on when he struck me. I 
look green, I know, but I’m not so 
green as my yaller necktie makes 
me look. I guess I’ve fixed his 
flint for him this time, I have. 
He won’t come anigh me again. 
No, sir,—he’d as soon think of 
combing a tiger’s tail.” Such was 
the ordinary style of conversation 
of the “Skinner.” His wife was 
not overburdened with it, for he 
was not often at home ; and when 


he was at home he was generally 
asleep. 

At the Newport villa, then, Kate 
was a guest when Sir Reginald 
Tresham halted there before pur. 
suing his westward progress in 
search of the “big game” which ig 
ever retreating further and further 
towards the setting sun. Mar. 
grave had made him known to his 
daughter, and the acquaintance had 
ripened quickly, as such acquaint- 


anceships often do in the genial’ 


society of young and pretty repub- 
lican maidens. Sally Peters had 
as much consideration for others 
as she would have wished anybody 
to have had for herself. - When- 
ever Reginald called, she found an 
excuse for her own disappearance 
from the scene ; but Kate was of 
an entirely unsuspecting nature, 
and saw nothing unusual in these 
arrangements. As for Reginald, he 
knew perfectly well that he liked 
the society of this vivacious and 
sensible half-American, half-Eng- 
lish girl, and more than that he 
did not just then seek to know. 
He was not at all of a sentimen- 
tal turn of mind, and would have 
laughed at the idea of falling in 
love. Nevertheless, the fate which 
overtakes most men befalls these 
hard-headed persons likewise ; and 
it may be that when Sir Reginald 
bade farewell to his friends at 
Newport, he was somewhat less 
free in spirit than the wild buffalo 
of which he went in search. 

The time during which the Mar- 
graves had been in England had 
brought about certain changes in 
the baronet’s situation. In the first 
place, he had pushed his way in po- 
litical life ; and in the next, he had 
greatly strengthened his friendship 
with Kate. She had caught some- 
thing of the fire of his enthusiasm 
with regard to a public career ; 80 
much was to be done for the eleva- 
tion of the bulk of the people, and 
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for securing the just interests of all 
classes. And then she felt that it 
was allso different from that which 
was understood in America by the 
phrase “ going into politics.” That 
signified a long and weary trudge 
through many miry ways, with dis- 
appointment, and perhaps a black- 
ened name and a ruined reputation, 
at the end of the journey. She 
could not but remember the famous 
ease of the wonderful Colonel Posh- 
kosh, who once visited her father, 
and who enjoyed for some time the 
distinction of being the “war- 
horse” of his State. He was a 
member of Congress, and made or 
unmade men faster than Warwick 
made kings. One day the spotless 
name of Poshkosh was found en- 
tered in a little memorandum-book, 
kept 7 the agent of a company 
which had been proved guilty of 
bribing half Congress, and by the 
side of the name were the figures 
$75,000. The Colonel, who was 
famous for his smile, smiled more 
vigorously than ever, and tried to 
pass off the whole thing as a capi- 
tal joke. But -the joke was too 
much for him. The memorandum- 
book “knocked him,” as he said, 
“higher than a kite.” It all came 
of employing amateurs in the deli- 
cate business of influencing men’s 
votes at Washington. If, instead 
of their own blundering agent, the 
company had engaged the services 
of that famous lobbyist Don Pedro, 
or even of the inferior but still cap- 
able gentleman known in the mar- 
ble halls of the Capitol as the “ Bar- 
ber,” the whole affair would have 
been conducted to the perfect satis- 
faction of all parties, and no memo- 
randum-book would have exploded 
like a torpedo under the chairs of 
so many distinguished legislators. 
But the professional gentlemen 
were not employed, and the result 
was that Colonel Poshkosh fell to 
rise no more. If it had not been 
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for that misadventure, the Colonel 
would in due time have sat in 
glor in the White House, So he 

rmly believed, and no one could 
prove that he was mistaken. 

But in England there is no cor- 
ruption, and, indeed, no fear of 
any man rising to power by unfair 
means of any kind. Deceit, foul 
play, and erst are unknown in 
public life. Such was Kate Mar- 
grave’s firm belief ; and who is 
there that does not know that she 
was right? Reginald Tresham 
sometimes talked to her on the 
subject, for he saw that she felt 
more interest in the events which 
were taking place around her than 
most women pretend to do. Al- 
most imperceptibly to himself, Kate 
begari to play an important part in 
his life. Scarcely any picture of 
the future arose in his mind’s eye 
in which Kate was not the most 
= figure. He talked to 

er of his plans ; he often went to 
her for advice ; and he could not 
help comparing her with his cous- 
in—as he was accustomed to call 


her—the Lady Selina, to the dis- 


advantage of the latter. Perhaps 
in this he was not always just ; but 
men who are placed as he then was 
are seldom just. 

“My cousin,” he told Kate one 
night, as they were waiting in the 
billiard-room for Margrave to join 
them, “takes no interest in anythin 
but herself. Politics are her specia 
aversion ; it is wonderful how care- 
fully she cultivates her ignorance 
of them. With you in America 
it is different. It always seemed 
to me that you took as much in- 
terest in what was going on as 
men. That must be one reason 
why so many Englishmen go there 
to get married.” 

“A very odd reason; we always 
thought it was because they man- 
aged to fall in love.” 

“Oh, of course, that has some- 
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thing to do with it, but love is not 
everything. Every man likes to 
see those who are near and dear 
to him take an interest in the sub- 
jects which largely occupy his own 
mind.” 

“That sounds very like a piece 
out of one of your speeches to the 
working-men of Coalfield.” 

“So it does,” said Tresham, with 
alaugh. “I plead guilty at once. 
I must take care that I do not get 
to talk like that pompous humbug 
Holbush, who makes none but full- 
dress speeches. Thank you for 
stopping me.” 

“Perhaps you imitate Mr Hol- 
bush because you are likely to 
serve under him. Is that it?” 

“With ordinary good fortune I 
shall have an Under-Secretaryshi 
at the very next vacancy ; but 
hope it will not be in Holbush’s 
department. Mr Spinner was al- 
ways a great friend of my father’s, 
and he has avowed a strong desire 
to serve me. And with Mr Spin- 
ner’s support, the rest is easy ; as 
the party advances, I shall ad- 
vance with it.” 

“We all hope that it will be so 
—my father especially.” 

“T wish you could have put it 
a little differently, and said that 
you especially hoped it will be so. 
Will that do?” 

“You have none but friends 
here,” said Kate, looking down. 
“At any rate, we expect you to 
do justice to yourself, and become 
Prime Minister. And then you 


will settle down, as your mother 
says ; she is very anxious for that,” 

“So I believe, but there jg 
plenty of time. My mother mar. 
ried young, and she thinks that no 
one can make a mistake in follow- 
ing her example.” 

ate had not intended that the 
conversation should take this turn, 
“T wish I could play billiards,” 
she said, taking up a cue, “for 
then I could keep you amused till 
my father comes.” 

“Let me teach you. I will 
come over every evening and give 
you a lesson.” 

“ And what would Lady Selina 
say to that?” asked Kate, with a 
touch of mischief in her tone. 

“Why should I care what she 
would say ? Her opinion is of no 
great consequence—but yours——” 

* Ah, mine, of course, is of great. 
importance. But I will not take 
lessons of you, and you shall not 
come oftener than once a week or 
so.” 

“And then only to see your 
father ?” 

“That of course,” said Kate, 
with a little laugh. “I am sure 
Lady Selina will not object to 
that.” 

It was in the mind of young 
Tresham to use a somewhat strong 
expression concerning his cousin, 
but luckily at that moment Mar- 
grave entered the room, and the 
interrupted game was renewed ; 
and long before it was finished 
Kate had run off for the night. 


CHAPTER VI.—MOTHER AND SON. 


On the morning after this con- 
versation, Lady Tresham resolved 
to ascertain whether or not there 
was any foundation for her uneasi- 
ness with regard to her son. She, 
too, had heard rumours of an im- 
pending contest for the possession 


of the Margrave property, and they 
added to -her desire to see Reg- 
inald placed beyond reach of any 
misadventure in marriage, and in- 
creased her regret at the apparent 
failure of her efforts to induce him 
to incline his thoughts towards 
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Lady Selina. The time had come, 
at any rate, when it behoved her to 
find out the true state of affairs. 
At breakfast, therefore, she lost no 
time in opening the campaign,— 
there is nothing like beginning 
early in the day, if the matter in 
hand promises to be troublesome. 

“So there is to be a lawsuit,” 
said she, “over that property at 
the Grange. Have you heard any 
particulars about it?” 

“T have not,”—and in so saying 
he spoke the literal truth, for no 
one at the Grange, not even Mar- 
grave himself, had heard that any 
decisive course had been taken. 
And as for Tresham, he was un- 
acquainted even with the rumours 

which had so rapidly travelled over 
half the country. 

“That is the story,” continued 
the mother, “and apparently it is 
true. A lawsuit is the last thing 
one could desire to have. hanging 
over one’s head, even if there were 
a good answer to it. But I fancy 
that there is not a good answer to 
this. The Tiltoffs are not the pleas- 
antest people in the world ; but if 
they have right on their side, I 
suppose they ought to succeed, and 
I do not imagine they would have 
gone so far as they have done un- 
less they felt tolerably sure that 
their claim could be substantiated. 
So much for a headstrong young 
man deserting his family and his 
country.” 

“T always understood that Mar- 
grave was turned out of the house 
by his father on account of a pure- 
ly imaginary offence which he had 
given. If so, it is rather hard to 
throw the blame upon him.” 

“ At any rate,” said Lady Tresh- 
am, who had opened her attack 
briskly, and did not mean to let it 
flag, “Richard Margrave went away 
and got married, no one knows to 
whom. That is always a mistake. 
People like to know where a man’s 
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wife came from, and who she was. 
It never was more necessary than 
now, when a good many women 
that one sees about would be puz- 
zled to give a satisfactory account 
of themselves.” 

“Do you mean to say there was 
anything wrong about Margrave’s 
marriage ?” 

“How am I toknow? Wecan- 
not tell anything about it. One 
thing is certain—it is a great mis- 
fortune for his daughter that she 
has no mother to care for her wel- 
fare. Isshe dead—oralive? Have 
you ever heard ?” 

Lady Tresham spoke with every 
appearance of perfect frankness, 
and no one would have suspected 
that she had heard long ago of the 
death of Margrave’s wife. 

“T have heard,” said the son, 
beginning to feel a little uncom- 
fortable, for now he saw by the 
signs that mischief was afoot,—“I 
have heard that she is dead. Do 
you know of any reason to doubt 
it: 

“T tell you,” replied the shrewd 
old lady, with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders, “that I know nothing—no- 
body knows anything. But I re- 
peat, it is a misfortune for the 
daughter that no mother’s eye can 
watch over her. That is all the 
greater reason for the exercise of 
great care and prudence in one’s 
relations with her. A girl’s posi- 
tion is very soon compromised— 
one must consider that.” 

“Why do you say this to me, 
my dear mother? Am I compro- 
mising Miss Margrave ?” 

“I do not say that you are at 
present ; but I know more about 
nape girls than you do, and I 

now the necessity of a man acting 


with great caution—particularly a 


man in your position. You are 
aware of my feelings in regard to 
your future, Reginald. I am not 
at all anxious to see-you married 
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for some time to come ; but when 
ay have made your choice, let it 

ein a rank of life at least equal 
to your own—rather above it than 
beneath it. That is the old rule, 
and it is the sound one. Depend 
upon it, we old ladies are by no 
means bad judges of such matters.” 

“ And pray,” said the son, com- 
posedly, “in what direction would 
you have melook? Shall I try for 
a royal alliance ?” 

“Do not be absurd, Reginald. 
Let us talk seriously for a few 
minutes. You know perfectly well 
what I should like to see you do.” 

“Marry Selina—so runs the 
plan, does it not ?” 

* Well, I do not deny that such 
a choice would give me great pleas- 
ure ; for Selina, although a year or 
two older than you, is a most ad- 
mirable woman, and would be of 
the greatest possible help to you in 
your future career. Never forget 
that. A man should always ask 
himself before thinking of marriage, 
Can my wife promote my success 
in life? As for money, that is a 
matter of comparatively little im- 

ortance, provided that the wife 

as influence ; for influence of the 
right kind will bring money, and 
everything else, in its train. There 
are women selfish enough to think 
of none of these things ; having 
neither money nor influence, they 
entrap a man into a marriage, and 
hamper him in the race, or even 
ruin his career, without the small- 
est scruple. Of course,” added 
Lady Tresham quickly, seeing that 
her son was beginning to show 
signs of annoyance at these very 
unmistakable reflections, “I am not 
thinking now of the Margraves, or 
of anybody within the circle of 
our acquaintance. But it isa fact 
that unscrupulous women of this 
kind exist. Marriage gives every- 
thing to them, and nothing to the 
man. In these days especially, no 


man has a right to marry unless he 
can be sure that the strug le for 
success can be materially lightened 
by his wife. The contest is too 
hard for a single possible advantage 
to be thrown away.” 

“ Well, who talks of throwing an 
advantageaway? You surely will 
allow that inclination must have a 
little to do with such a matter as 
this? Would you have me sell 
myself to a woman I cared nothing 
for?” 

“Sell yourself ! Whata phrase, 

Reginald! People do not sell 
themselves nowadays, except in 
romances and melodramas.” 
. ny do not call it by that 
name. Buta good many marriages 
that you and I know of have very 
much that character, on one side 
or the other. What about Lord 
Splint ?” 

“Never mind Lord Splint,” re- 
plied Lady Tresham—for a mo- 
ment, and for one only, a little 


thrown off her guard. Lord 


Splint’s case was, indeed, an awk- 
ward one to be revived at that 
moment, but Lady Tresham adop- 
ted him and it at once. “I con- 
sider,” she went on, “that Lord 
Splint has set all young men of his 
class a highly meritorious example. 
He wanted money, and he married 
a lady with abundance of it. Do 
you think he will be the less happy 
on that account? If you do, you 
are mistaken. Money makes every- 
thing more tolerable than it would 
be without it—even marriage.” 

“Even marriage!” repeated 
Tresham, with a laugh. “ Why, 
I thought you were so eager for 
me to get married ?” 

“It depends on the person you 
choose.” ; 

“Some marriages would require 
a great deal of sweetening in the 
way you suggest ; I must admit 
that.” 


“ And then,” continued the mo- — 
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ther, meat to pass over this 
remark, “ we must remember the 
eat importance to ~ of good 
family connections. To be sure, 
you might make your way in these 
days without them, like Mr i 
but you would not care to be Mr 
Chirp, even with his position.” 

«“ J do not know about that ; he 
is a great man.” 

«“ No—a small man in a great 
position. He will not last, my 
son, as Mr Spinner has done, for 
instance.” 

“Let us come to your point, 
mother. It is not to talk of Chirp 
that you are keeping me here now. 
It is something which you deem of 
far greater importance.” 

“You are right, Reginald—I 
make no attempt to deceive you. 
I will tell you the fear which I 
have lately had weighing upon my 
heart ; it is, that you will become 
entangled in some hasty engage- 


ment of which you might after- 
wards repent. Is there any ground 


for this fear? I ask you frankly, 
and I know that I may trust you 
to answer me truly.” She looked 
straight into his eyes as she spoke, 
and it was not without a pang that 
she saw him partially avert his face 
from her scrutiny. 

“T have never,” said he, after 
a little pause, “spoken a word to 
Miss Margrave which could lead 
her to suppose that I sought the 
honour—for such I should account 
it—of a closer acquaintance than 
we have at present. But I cannot 
conceive what objection you can 
have to her.” 

“You cannot? Do you not see 
that the whole question we have 
been talking about is concerned in 
such a match as this would be? 
Who is Miss Margrave’s father? 
Aman of good birth enough, no 
doubt; comes of a very fair family, 
though it is not on a level with 
ours—and no man is justified in 
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marrying below his level, as I said 
before. That is my cardinal max- 
im on the marriage question ; and 
depend upon it, that as you grow 
older, and see more of the world, 
you will find that it is a wise and 
safe one. For man or woman, 
marriage is the one great chance 
in life, and it ought to be made 
the most of. Women, as a rule, do 
make the most of it; men more 
frequently throw it away. They 
act as if they were sure the chance 
would come round to them again. 
Now I do not want you to commit 
any such imprudence.” 

*T wish I could find some one 
exactly like you, mother,” said the 
son, taking her hand in his own ; 
“T would marry her at once.” 

“My dear boy, there are women 
far more worthy of you than any 
one you have yet seen. Do not act 
hastily ; it is all 1 ask. As for the 
Margraves, I desire to speak kindly 
of them. The young lady is charm- 
ing—I grant it. But of her father’s 
life, his connections, his marriage 
even, no one knows anything. I 
ask you, who was his wife? An 
American, so they say.” 

“T do not know anything about 
it,” said young Tresham, rather 
disconcerted in spite of himself. 
“ T have always understood that she 
was of English birth, though I con- 
fess I have heard no more than 
that, and scarcely know where I 
heard even so much. Remember, 
I have no right to ask a question 
on the subject.” 

“She was an American,” per- 
sisted Lady Tresham, in a firm and 
quiet tone, and with an increasing 
conviction that she was conducting 
a successful assault; “And who 
are the Americans? People who 
are now all the rage—which is more 
than they were when I was a girl. 
Then we scarcely ever saw an 
American from one year’s end to 
another; now society abounds with 
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them. In my young days there was 
a long, thin, sallow-visaged man 
who was asked out everywhere be- 
cause he was a great orator—David 
Webster—Daniel Webster,—some 
such name as that ; a man with an 
enormous forehead. I remember 
that perfectly. But now we have 
legions of such people—not all of 
them with enormous foreheads, I 
admit, but most of them heralded 
beforehand as greater prodigies 
than Samuel—was his name Sam- 
uel ?—Webster. We must be civil 
to them, of course—it is quite the 
proper thing ; but, thank heaven, 
we need not marry them or their 
daughters !” 

“y can only repeat, mother, that 
I believe you are mistaken in sup- 
posing that Miss Margrave’s mo- 
ther was an American.” 

“There is no mistake whatever 
about it. What kind of an Ameri- 
can I really do not know—perhaps 
a native ; a woman with beads and 
moccasins ; a sort of Pocahontas— 
who can tell?” 

“A very good sort of woman 
that would be,” said young Tresh- 
am, unable to repress a smile at his 
mother’s zeal. 

“Do not think of it, my dear 
son. Consider—I say it once more 
—consider your career. The man 
of all others to help you as a fa- 
ther-in-law would be your kinsman, 
the Earl of Rathskinnan. But if 
you will not go there, at least go 
to some quarter equally good. Go 
and talk to Mr Spinner.” 

“What! about my choice of a 
wife ?” 

“ No—not that, of course, but 
with reference to your future. He 
owes our family much, and is, I 
have good reason to believe, well 
disposed towards you. They say 
he means to remain in office for 
years to come.” 

“ He always did mean to remain 
there.” 
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“No doubt—no doubt; but there 
he is now, at any rate, and he will 
stick there if he can, depend upon 
it. Your father was an ally of his 
for a quarter of acentury. Goand 
see him ; it will remind him of the 
past.” 

“ Are you sure that he wishes to 
be reminded of the past? Most 
—— think that he has a happy 

nack of forgetting it. Recollect 
that he has changed his opinions 
slightly since my father’s time.” 

“Of course he has,” said Lady 
Tresham, with a cheerful smile; 
“every honest man changes his 
opinions—sometimes as often as 
twice a-year. Remember we are 
not living in the old stage-coach 
days. It does not do to be wiser 
than the people ; and what is Mr. 
Spinner but a child of the people? 
One must study every wish and 
every thought of the great public ; 
that is Mr Spinner’s way, and I 
want it to be yours. ou must 
get on, and you can only do that 
by ready adaptability—of course, 
I mean conscientious adaptability. 
Naturally you would always con- 
sult your conscience first, and your 
interests afterwards. Generally 
speaking, I hope both would be 
found in harmony. At any rate, 
you will go and see Mr Spinner, 
will you not?” — 

“ Certainly ; I have always in- 
tended to do so, and will put it off 
no longer.” The widow held out her 
hand, and her son bent down and 
kissed it. He was a clear-headed 
man, but there were times when he 
was not quite sure whether his mo- 
ther was indulging in her favourite 
vein of sarcasm, or talking in plain 
and serious earnest ; and this was 
one of them. Lady Tresham had 
always puzzled her husband ; and 
even her son, who was of a keener 
intellect than his father, was fre- 
quently baffled by her. As he 
walked forth upon the terrace, he 
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felt that somehow he was bafiled 
now ; but that did not diminish his 
admiration of his mother’s abilities. 

“] do not know,” he said to him- 
self, “ what my wife may be like, 
put I am quite sure that no man 
could have a cleverer mother. 
What a pity she has taken this 
violent prejudice against the Mar- 

aves! And what is all this 
cock-and-bull story about the Til- 
toffs and their lawsuit ? Can there 
be any truth in that? Is Mar- 
grave’s position so insecure as my 
mother fancies?” As he paced 


up and down he thought very seri- 
ously over his own position, and no 
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doubt many things which had been 
uttered that morning insisted on 
we themselves again and again 
upon his attention. Suggestions 
had been made which could not 
be easily dismissed : Lady Tresham 
did not intend that they should be. 
Her remarks were generally remem- 
bered. Yet she had not intended 
this morning to say a disagreeable 
thing ; she thought only, as it was. 
her duty to do, of the interests of 
her son. 

“ Decidedly,” said he, after a 
long communion with himself— 
“‘ decidedly I must go and see Mr 
Spinner.” 


CHAPTER VII.—MR DEXTER FILE, 


In the pleasantest street of New 
York, which by common consent is 
now held to be Fifth Avenue— 
although much might be said for 
the picturesque neighborhood of 
the Battery, long since deserted 
by the world of fashion,—in Fifth 
Avenue there stood a house which 
attracted no particular attention 
from the passer-by, but to which 
visitors came from all parts of the 
United States. And yet there 
were seldom any signs of gaiety, or 
even of the ordinary bustle of life 
about the place. Social festivities 
were almost unknown within those 
walls ; the brilliant equipages of 
wealthy New Yorkers were rarely 
seen to stop before the door. The 
rooms facing the street were gor- 
geously fitted up, although the 
seemed to be almost uninhabited. 
At night—when, by an odd chance, 
most of the occupant’s visitors were 
in the habit of calling to see him— 
no lights were ever visible in the 
front windows, and by day the 
heavy velvet curtains were seldom 
drawn aside. At the end of a 
long passage leading from the street 
door, a few steps descended to a 


back room, which presented a great 
contrast in its appearance to all 
the rest of the house. There were 
no handsome carpets, no mirrors, 
no pictures. Everything was plain 
and unpretending. And this was 
the private sanctuary of the famous 
Mr Dexter File, whose exploits in 
the field of finance had frequently 
astonished the world, and whose 
name was better known on every 
exchange in Europe than that of 
the Emperor of Russia or the 
master of the Turkish legions. 

In the middle of this room stood 
a large desk, full of drawers ; and 
a still larger iron safe completely 
filled up one corner. Near the 
safe a number of ivory knobs were 
inserted in the wall, and the click- 
ing of a telegraphic instrument was 
heard behind a curtain which was 
drawn across one end of the cham- 
ber. Behind that curtain there 
was also a table, at which a short- 
hand writer was situated every 
evening till the last of the visitors 
had taken his departure; but no 
one who entered the house had the 
slightest suspicion of his existence. 
He did his work in silence, and the 
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words which were taken down were 
known to no one but himself and 
his employer. One of the knobs in 
the wall opened up telephonic com- 
munication with Albany, where, as 
everybody is aware, the legislation 
for the great State of New York 
is carried on ; another communicat- 
ed with Boston, and a third with 
Philadelphia—for great capitalists 
lived in those cities, and Mr Dex- 
ter File held important relations 
with the chief of them. The tick- 
ing behind the curtain came from 
a private telegraph wire which was 
connected with an Atlantic cable, 
and this cable was practically the 
private property of Mr File. It 
enabled him to ascertain the exact 
state of affairs in every market in 
Europe at any moment, and some- 
times to communicate to his agents 
in London and Paris information 
which caused no slight perturba- 
tion in those markets, especially as 
regards the securities of Mr File’s 
native land. It had cost a fortune 
to lay this cable, but it had earned 
a much larger one in various ways ; 
and Dexter File knew perfectly 
well that it would be easy parson 
to get rid of it whenever it had 
fully served his purpose. , 

In the iron safe were records of 
transactions in stocks which would 
have staggered a Rothschild. Most 
men, even of large ideas, are con- 
tent to deal with thousands, or 
with tens of thousands; Dexter 
File’s dealings were frequently with 
millions. The formation of gigan- 
tic combinations destined to pro- 
duce results more or less important 
wherever a stock exchange existed ; 
the organisation of an immense 
speculation in which the principal 
railroads of the entire American 
continent would be affected ; the 
contrivance of a scheme by which 
some popular enterprise would be 
exposed, or a discredited project 
rendered suddenly popular,—such 
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was the nature of the work which 
Mr Dexter File carried on in this 
room. This work absorbed all his 
thoughts. He did not drink, he 
did not smoke ; books he never 
read ; he was utterly indifferent to 
the temptations of the usual pleas. 
ures of life. It was useless to ask 
him out to dinner, for he would 
not go; one description of food 
was the same to him as another, 
His dinner was generally over in 
ten minutes. He had no animosi- 
ties and very few friendships. No 
woman had ever been seen inside 
his house—except, of course, his 
domestics, and they seldom came 
in his way. Yet, although Dex- 
ter File had so few associates, he 
would not have known what was 
meant if anybody had told him 
that he led a solitary life. 

Many men at various times had 
declared war to the knife against 
Mr File, and had gone forth with 
the determination to make an end 
of him and his career. They soon 
found that they might as well have 
fought against the stars. Sooner 
or later they fled from the field in 
dismay, defeated, and most likely 
ruined. No one knew even the 
least of File’s plans ; for he had no 
confidants, and never talked about 
his affairs to any one, under any 
circumstances which surrounded 
him. He was never troubled with 
those weak moments which come 
to others, when no watch is set 
upon the tongue, and when confi- 
dences are given to be afterwards 
betrayed. Mr File’s belief was that 
no man was to be trusted—still 
less any woman. His taciturnity 
was one great secret of his power ; 
it made men fear him, and it also 
made them trust him. It was well 
known that whatever might hap- 
pen, Dexter File would disclose 
nothing. Congressional commit- 
tees, one after anuther, had sum- 
moned him before them; but al- 
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though he answered all their ques- 
tions, they never found out what 
they wanted to know. File was 
perfectly frank and straightfor- 
ward to all appearance, only he 
told them nothing. The secrets 
which committees tried to explore 
were locked up in his own breast ; 
and no one, whether friend or foe, 
had ever been able to find the key. 

Two gentlemen were seated with 
Mr Dexter File in the back room 
just described : one, sleek, round, 
and bald-headed, was Mr. Mink, 
who knew as much of File’s affairs 
as any man could be said to do, 
and who was supposed to be his 
most trusted friend; the other, a 
dark-eyed, black-haired, vivacious 
little man, was none other than 
the King of the Lobby, known 
in Washington as Don Pedro—the 
most good-natured man alive, and 
the most successful in driving 
conviction home to the minds of 
When a 


wavering Congressmen. 
man was uncertain as to which 
way he intended to vote, an inter- 
view of a few minutes with Don 
Pedro was usually found quite 
sufficient to enable him to come to 


adecision. There were few indeed 
who were capable of resisting his 
persuasive powers. In his bed- 
room at Washington there was a 
little table which was wonderfully 
responsive to the will of Mr. File. 
He would touch a knob in his 

rivate office in Fifth Avenue, and 

on Pedro would instantly hear a 
bell ring, and presently a long slip 
of paper would unroll itself from 
the little table, and on that paper 
he would find printed all that File 
wished him, at the moment, to 
know. It was in obedience to a 
summons communicated to him in 
this way that he was now closeted 
with his principal. 

There had been a good deal of 
clicking with the telegraph instru- 
ments, for the business which had 
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called these three men together 
was of greater importance than 
usual, and it required the simul- 
taneous action of agents in various 
distant cities. But in a few min- 
utes all was silent again. And 
then it appeared that Don Pedro 
had a few words to say. 

“We shall have some trouble 
over that bill which our friend 
wants,” said he to Mink—for File 
was writing, or pretended to be. 
“There is a good deal of opposi- 
tion to it.” 

“From what quarter?” asked 
File, looking up. 

“ Well, the fact is, that our best 
speaker, Blower, has gone back 
onus. It will be hard to do with- 
out him. Do youstill attach much 
importance to getting this bill 

assed ?” 

“T have not changed my mind 
about it in any way,” said File. 
“W hat is the matter with Blower ?” 

“He has changed Ais mind ; 
that’s all I can get out of him.” 

“Then let him change it back 
again. It will be his wisest plan.” 
File thought of certain notes which 
contained a record of a conversa- 
tion that had taken place between 
Blower and himself in that very 
room. It might be necessary to let 
the Congressman know of the ex- 
istence of these notes. But that 
was a measure which he was very 
reluctant to adopt. 

“T cannot make him out,” con- 
tinued Don. Pedro, taking a cigar 
out of his waistcoat-pocket and 
putting it in his mouth without 
lighting it. “He says he has 
conscientious scruples.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” said 
File, with much gravity ; “ they are 
generally rather expensive things to 
me. How long has he had them?” 

“ A week ortwo. He thought 
the bill unobjectionable at first ; 
now he says he has taken a dif- 
ferent view of his duty.” 
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“Ts that so? How much did 
you offer him ?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

* Double it ; see what effect that 
will have upon his conscience. 
We must have this affair arranged, 
and Blower is necessary. Five 
thousand was no price at all to 
offer him. You are so fond of 
your money, Don Pedro, that you 
hate to part with it.” 

“ Well, I can but try him again,” 
said the King of the Lobby, rub- 
bing his black, stubbly hair very 
hard, still sucking at his cigar. 

* Do ; use your best arguments,” 
continued Dexter File, with a hard 
sort of smile. “Convince his 
judgment. That is what they call 
it, isn’t it, Mink ?” 

“T guess that’s the talk,” ob- 
served Mink, briefly. “Judgment 
is rather up in the market just now.” 

“It generally is when I happen 
to wantit. But what about your 
other men, Don Pedro? Are they 
getting uneasy in their consciences 
too?” 

“Not very bad; I reckon they 
an be fixed. At any rate, I can 
count on enough to put this bill 
through any day yen fie. Tucker 
of Oklona will vote for it : Tucker 
is a cheap man, and never suspects 
anything wrong. A cocktail and 
a hundred-dollar bill will do his 
business at any time. Flap, of 
Illinois, we shall want—I think 
he would be a most useful man.” 

* Ask him to dinner,” said Mink, 
who hated formal dinners almost 
as much as Dexter File himself: 
“if he survives it, you can do 
what you like with him; if he 
doesn’t, you can do without him.” 

“T have asked him for to-mor- 
row night. With canvas-backs 
and unlimited champagne, much 
may be done with an Illinois Con- 
gressman. Then we shall begin 
operations next week, Mr. File?” 

“On Tuesday. You will hear 


from me that morning.” He nod. 
ded to the great lobbyist, and Don 
Pedro, who had by this time 
chewed up nearly half his cigar, 
passed out. Then File, making 4 
sign to Mink to remain where he 
was, took up a pile of letters from 
the table, and singled out one which 
bore the English post-mark. It 
was a letter which Richard Mar. 
grave had written to him after his 
conversation with the lawyer. It 
described the difficulty in which he 
suddenly found himself placed, and 
dwelt briefly, but in a way which 
seemed to be not without its effect 
on Dexter File, on his anxieties con- 
cerning his daughter. “ You will 
see,” he wrote, “ the necessity of 
my finding out who were my wife’s 
arents, and where she was born. 
t is my only hope. The people 
by whom she was brought up, and 
whom, as you are aware, I looked 
upon as her parents, are dead. You 
alone of my friends know all her 
history. You can be the means of 
enabling me to repel the threatened 
attack upon my property, and thus 
of saving my daughter from mis- 
fortune—it may even be, from 
want, for I have no means apart 
from the estate left me by my 
father. Let me, then, ask you to 
help me if you can—and I have no 
reason to doubt either your will- 
ingness or your ability to do so.” 
exter File read this letter more 


than once, and held it long in his © 


hand, pondering what reply he 
should make to it. It was quite 


true that he knew everything that. 


could be known about Margrave’s 
wife. He recollected her as a child, 
when circumstances placed her 
under the charge of persons who 
were strangers to him. He had 
lost sight of her for some few years; 
but as she advanced towards wom- 
anhood he saw her occasionally, 
and he was, as Margrave had sai 
present at her marriage. 
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File had not only known Mar- 
rave’s wife, but he had also known 
a parents, and recalled them both 
as he sat plunged in a deep reverie, 
twisting Margrave’s letter between 
his fingers. The father was a na- 
tive of the place in which Dexter 
himself was born—a quiet little 
spot in the centre of New York 
State, consisting of a few scattered 
farmhouses and a cross-roads store. 
He worked hard, was gifted with 
great natural abilities, and very 
soon found Tonawanda too small 
for him. He started off to make 
his fortune, and Dexter File had 
often seen his name in the New 
York papers ; but for some years 
before Margrave’s marriage, File 
had held little communication with 
his old friends. He had outgrown 


them, and perhaps they had almost 
forgottenhim. But he went to the 
marriage, in consideration of his 
long intimacy with the father of 


the bride. 

As for the mother, she was a 
woman whom File could also dis- 
tinctly recall, even after the lapse 
of so many years. In her early 
days she had been a beautiful 
woman—tall, dark, and with sin- 
gularly fascinating eyes. For a 
year or so after her marriage she 
was a model wife ; but too soon the 
life of her husband, immersed as he 
was in his business, became intol- 
erable to her. She was young, and 
perhaps it was but natural that the 
pleasures of the world should have 
attractions for her which they did 
not possess for her husband, whose 
thoughts were all concentrated on 
one object—to get rich. For a 
time the husband suspected and 
feared nothing, which was perhaps 
a mistake ; then he suspected too 
much, which was a still greater 
mistake. The wife declared that 
she was guilty of nothing worse 
than heedlessness and levity ; the 
husband judged her harshly, and 
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left her to her fate. Then a child 
was born, and the husband refused 
to acknowledge child or mother— 
and there, for him, the tragedy 
came to an end. 

Dexter remembered it all well ; 
the suffering of the father—for 
though hard and severe, he was b 
no means a man destitute of feel- 
ing ; the death of the mother ; the 
fate of the child, brought up among 
strangers, not unprovided for by 
the father who disowned her, but 
left in ignorance of him, knowing 
naught either of his guidance or 
his love. It was a vision of the 
past which sent a pang of misery 
even into that iron soul. 

The daughter thus adopted by 
her mother’s friends, became Mar- 
grave’s wife. He believed, as he 
had told the lawyer, that she was 
the daughter of the family whose 
name she bore. Her beauty was 
great, and Margrave was at an 
impressionable age. The courtship 
was brief : there were few friends 
present at the marriage, but among 
them was Dexter File, whose pres- 
ent was made in the shape of a 
Treasury note, which he slipped 
into the bride’s hand on bidding 
her good-bye. It wasa token that 
he had not forgotten her parents, 
who, long years before, had been 
his most intimate friends, in days 
when he could yet boast of having 
friends, 

Everything came back to the 
capitalist’s mind as he sat looking 
at Margrave’s letter. What was 
he now to say in answer to it? 
Were there not many circumstances 
which even he could scarcely ex- 

lain? He could solve some of 

argrave’s doubts ; but there were 
others which he could not solve— 
there would still be left much that 
would remain wrapped in dark- 
ness even to his own eyes. 

“You remember,” he said at 
length to his companion, “the 
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woman who lived in Onondago 
some years ago,and whose daughter 
married that young Englishman 
you sometimes used to meet here ?” 

“ Very well,” said Mink, with a 
quick glance at File; “has she 
turned up again ?” 

“No; I almost wish she had. 
Do you know what became of 
her?” 

“She was in New York for 
some time, but it is many years 
ago. I thought she was dead.” 

“That is one thing which I 
want to find out.” Mink seemed 
to be thinking the matter over 
for a minute or two, and then he 
said— 

“ Why not go to Captain Clinch? 
Depend upon it, he is your man. 
He will know as much about her 
as you would care to hear—per- 
haps more. He never loses sight 
of anybody, and he has reason to 
remember fer.” 

“ What reason ? 
of it.” 

“Well, he was a great friend 
of M‘Stinger the actor, and you 
recollect that the woman we are 
speaking of travelled with M‘Sting- 
er’s company. M‘Stinger died ra- 
ther suddenly, and some suspicion 
fell upon her. Clinch will tell you 
all about it.” 

“JT will see him,” said File. 
Presently he added, in the tone 
of a man who is thinking aloud, 
“Tt was strange that the wife of 
this Englishman should have gone 
pretty much the same road as her 
mother. It must have run in the 
blood.” 

Hosea Mink looked very grave. 
Evidently the theme upon which 
File had suddenly touched was by 
no means an agreeable one to him. 
He looked at the capitalist for a 
moment in a questioning manner, 
and then he said— 

“The mother was innocent, 
whatever the daughter may have 


I never heard 
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been. I have never had the slight. 
est doubt about that.” 

“So you have always said ; but 
unfortunately you could never get 
her husband to believe it.” 

“More’s the pity. If I had 
done so, he would have looked 
after his daughter more than he 
did ; and that might have been 
better for her, as well as for this 
friend of yours, Mr. Margrave, 
whom she married ——” : 

“And ran away from,” said 
File, quickly. “As I say, it was 
in the blood. But the father paid 
for the education of the girl, did 
he not ?” 

“So the Vances always said.” 

* And they treated her as their 
own child. She wanted for noth- 
ing. How did she suffer by bein 
left in their care? What coul 
her father—as you call him—have 
done for her more than they did ?” 

“That’s all very well so far as 
it goes, but the father was wrong 
in laying the mother’s sin at the 
daughter’s door, and refusing to 
acknowledge her as his child.’ 

Then nothing more was said on 
either side for several minutes. File 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Tt is too late,” he said, “to 
talk about that old story. It is 
another matter I want to look into 
now. Good night. I will take 
your advice and see Clinch.” 

“ Good night,” said Mink, risin 
quickly, evidently much reliev 
at his release. 

But Dexter File sat there still, 
neither moving nor regarding any- 
thing around him, plunged m 
thought. Then he turned to his 
desk, and sat down and answered 
Margrave’s letter—an answer of 
three or four lines only ; for whe- 
ther in writing or in speaking, he 
never wasted a word. At last he 
turned out the lights and went to 
bed ; but even then he could not 
at first banish from his mind the 
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sad story which the letter had re- 
vived. “It may be,” he thought, 
«that Margrave’s daughter will be 
different ; the dark drop in the 
blood cannot last for ever. I 
should like to see her. Some day 
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I will try to manage it. In the 
meantime, I will go to sleep.” 
And as he was one of the few 
lucky mortals who can command 
sleep at will, he was soon buried 
in forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SECRET CONSULTATION, 


Everybody in New York knew 
that Dexter File was one of the 
richest of its inhabitants. Some 
people liked to say that he was 
the richest of all; but then they 
chose to forget for the moment 
the fortune of the Vandervoor 
family, which, although it had only 
been growing for a couple of gen- 
erations, already reached colossal 
proportions—to say nothing of the 
riches amassed by the Van Toffs, 
of the genuine Knickerbocker 
stock. The Van Toffs lived in 
a large, old-fashioned house, sur- 


rounded by a garden, in the Second 


Avenue : like true Knickerbockers 
as they were, they had kept to the 
original Dutch quarter of the city, 
and declined to bend the knee, or 
even to make an obeisance afar off, 
to the great god Mammon, which 
modern New Yorkers had set up 
in Fifth Avenue. Nowhere is 
pride of family and good descent 
more tenaciously clung to than in 
America. The descendants of the 
“first families” of Virginia, or of 
the early settlers in Massachusetts, 
or of the Knickerbockers of New 
York, are among the least likely 
people in the world to admit the 
‘doctrine of universal equality. In 
the old streets near the East River 
in New York, there are still some 
spacious and comfortable houses 
left—the abodes of the descendants 
of the Mynheers, who once bought 
the island of the Indians for a 
handful of tobacco and a few rolls 
of skins. Now and then, when 
one of the good old stock dies, 
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everybody is astonished at the im- 
mense amount of money which he 
leaves behind; and most of this 
money goes into safe hands, where 
it is pretty sure to increase rather 
than to diminish. It was there- 
fore an exaggeration to say that 
Dexter File was the richest man 
in the city. Perhaps the best way 
to put the matter would be that 
which he once adopted himself : 
“T guess I am richer than any 
American ought to be.” And most 
Americans were on this point de- 
cidedly of Mr Dexter File’s opinion. 

Among the people who thus 
agreed with him were numerous 
representatives of that universal 
class which lives and thrives upon 
the industry and thrift of others— 
the freebooters who hang upon the 
outskirts of society, watching for 
an opportunity to spring at its 
throat. Mr File’s house was per- 
fectly well known to every member 
of this class ; and it was — well 
known, that although he might not 
keep large sums of ready money in 
an old stocking under his bed, yet 
that his big iron safe contained 
documents which were quite as 
valuable as money, and which 
might be turned into it with very 
little trouble by almost any one 
who happened to get hold of them. 
The railroad securities hoarded 
within that safe were always worth 
at least ten millions of pounds—so 
much Mr File invariebly kept by 
him as a little reserve. And he- 
sides these, there were Government 
notes and bonds, and certain letters 
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and papers, which were of quite as 
much value to the persons interest- 
ed in them as ingots of gold. These 
papers were of so much importance, 
that their publication would have 
caused more consternation in W ash- 
ington than a destructive earth- 
quake. 

And yet no attempt had ever 
been made to rob Mr File’s dwell- 
ing,whereas some of his neighbours 
had suffered more than once from 
the activity and enterprise of the 
various gentlemen who were skilled 
in the use of new and inproved 
instruments for gaining entrance to 
a house without the consent of its 
inmates. The secret of Mr File’s 
immunity from these visits was 
simple, although no one had ever 
found it out. He knew far too 
much about the police to go to 
them for advice or assistance. One 
evening, in response to a hint which 
he had let fall to Mr Mink, a gentle- 
manly-looking man, with smoothly 
shaved cheeks and a dark mous- 
tache, and wearing a large diamond 
solitaire in his shirt-front, pre- 
sented himself at Mr. File’s house, 
and was instantly admitted. His 
appearance was so much in his 
favour, that he completely capti- 
vated the heart of the Irish girl 
who opened the door; and there 
was some excuse for her, for this 
gentleman and his diamond stud 
were everywhere and at all times 
a great success with her sex. A 
pleasanter-looking man one could 
scarcely meet with ; and if a large 
lump somewhat disfigured one side 
of his face, that was merely owing 
to the fact that he had taken a 
fresh “chaw” of the far-famed 
Virginia Solace just before enter- 
ing the house. If a man is to be 
condemned for chewing tobacco, 
the whole population of the West, 
and a large part of that of the 
East, might as well be “ wiped 
out” at once. 
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This quiet young man was in 
reality none odhien than the famous 
Dandy Clinch, captain of the 
Bowery gang ; and the distinction 
of the Bowery gang was, that it 
controlled all the other gangs in 
New York. Captain Clinch wag 
the absolute ruler of his forces ; 
and, upon the whole, he deserved 
his position, for he had two good 
points in his character which many 
persons who are not thieves can. 
not boast of —his word could 
always be trusted, and he was as 
brave as a lion. Dexter File knew 
of these merits ; but he also knew 
that the Captain had one or two 
grave faults mingled with his vir. 
tues, and it was perhaps in the 
hope of getting him to correct 
these that he sent for him on this 
particular occasion. 

However that may be,the Dandy 
remained closeted with the 
financier nearly half an hour, and 
at the end of that time he emerged 
with a very cheerful smile on his 
good-looking face, and with the 
“chaw” well established in his 
other cheek. Mr File himself 
showed him to the door. The 
Irish maid, who had been on the 
watch for the departure of the 
brigand chief, heard the followin 
fragment of conversation ; an 
there was nothing in it to con- 
sole her for missing the opportu- 
nity of seeing the Dandy again— 

“Then that will be all that is 
necessary ?” It was Mr File who 
said this. 

“Yes, sir; 
trouble.” 

“ And if I should have a visit 
from any of your boys, I am to 
send for you at once?” 

“They will not come, sir—take 
mj word for it. You might leave 
all your doors unlocked: every 
night, and not a pin would be 
missing in the morning.” 

“Very well ; reneuibes you are 


take 


no further 
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to call here and see me once every 
uarter.” 

Captain Clinch undertook to re- 
member that ; and it is only just 
to him to say that his visits were 
made with the utmost regularity, 
and that in the intervals between 
them nothing whatever occurred 
to give rise to the slightest dis- 
satisfaction on the part of Mr 
File. The Dandy was always 
allowed to see the great man, and 
always had a few minutes’ talk 
with him, and invariably left the 


house buttoning up his breast-. 


pocket with an air of perfect 
content with Mr File and all 
the rest of the world. This had 
gone on for several years with- 
out the slightest variation in the 
programme. 

Now it happened that the quar- 
terly visit of Captain Clinch was 
due on the night following that 
upon which File had deliberated 
so long upon Margrave’s letter, 
The leviathan of American rail- 
roads was quite ready for his 
honest friend; the accustomed 
roll of Treasury notes was lying 
upon the table by his side. Punc- 
tually at the appointed hour the 
Dandy made his appearance, and 
sat himself down in an arm-chair, 
and furtively surveyed the finan- 
cier with the deepest attention. 
Everybody who came into Dexter 
File’s presence did the same ; for 
he had done such incredible things, 
and he kept himself so secluded 
from the world, that there was 
greater curiosity to see him than 
there was to see allthe wonderful 
objects ever raked together by Mr 
Barnum. He was a man of per- 
haps sixty years of age or there- 
abouts—tall, thin, and grey, with 
piercing eyes half hidden beneath 
a heavy canopy of bushy eyebrows. 
It was very difficult indeed to look 
fairly into those eyes, not only be- 
cause they were set so far back in 
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the head, but owing to the fact 
that their owner was peculiarly 
skilled in the art of avoiding the 
scrutiny of any one with whom he 
happened to be holding a conver- 
sation. In manner, Dexter File 
was quiet and self-possessed, and 
in speech, as it has been said, he 
was very reserved. It was im- 


possible to obtain from the ex- 
pression of his countenance any 
clue to his thoughts or purposes, 
and therefore it was not at all 
surprising that Captain Clinch was 
no wiser after his study of that 
Set tere visage than he was 
e 


ore. 

While Clinch was trying to read 
Mr File’s thoughts, the great cap- 
italist himself was arranging in 
proper order the questions he in- 
tended to ask ; for there was no- 
thing that he hated more than to 
travel twice over the same ground, 
or to use two words where one 
could be made to do. 

“ Nothing happened, sir ?” asked 
the Captain respectfully. He very 
seldom addressed any one as “ sir.” 
He was a true American, and looked 
upon the use of “sir” as the mark 
of an inferior race—of “ British- 
ers,” for instance. But in Dexter’s 
case he was overawed : there was. 
something about the man which 
made him subdued and respectful 
in spite of himself. 

“ Nothing,” replied Dexter, and 
he handed over the little roll which 
had been placed in readiness upon 
his desk. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the worthy Captain would 
have taken this packet and his 
leave at the same time ; but there 
was something in his employer’s 
manner which led him to believe 
that an additional communication 
might be expected. He waited 
patiently until it pleased the great 
man to speak. 

“Do you recollect,” said Dexter 
File at length, “old Charley Box, 
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the manager of the Bowery Theatre 
in former days ?” 

“Of course I do, Mr File ; he’s 
only been dead about five years. 
He died soon after his failure 
through his losses on the Stock 
Exchange. A good many people 
lose their money there.” 

“Ts that so? Then they should 
keep away fromit. Was there not 
an actor named M‘Stinger once in 
Box’s employ ?” 

“T guess there was ; and a first- 
class actor he was—better than 
any of them foreigners from the 
other side, Macready and that lot. 
You ought to have seen him: play 
Macbeth. When it came to the 
fighting scene, you might have 
heard him down to the Battery. 
His voice made the house shake.” 

“That must have been a treat. 
And what became of him ?” 

“ The same as becomes of all of 
us, Mr File—he died. He was a 
great friend of mine, and I knew 
the woman who was always around 
with him towards the last. And 
a mighty queer story that was, too. 
He was in love with her, but I 
don’t think she cared for him. 
That’s the way of women; if you 
want them to care for you, never 
let them see you care for them. 
Poor M‘Stinger was not up to that; 
and a hard time he had of it, 
according to what I heard.” 

“ What was the trouble ?” 

“On one of M‘Stinger’s tours” 
—the Captain called it towers— 
“he fell in with a woman who was 
a novice on the stage, although 
she had played as an amatoor half 
round the country. M‘Stinger 
took up with her, and she went 
with him out West ; for she was 
a mighty smart woman, and good- 
looking at that time, although 
most people were afraid of her— 
she had such an all-fired temper. 
At any rate, poor M‘Stinger got 
completely under her thumb, and 


took more and more to drink ; and 
they say she used to help him at 
it, so that at last Mac had nothin 
left but the house which he lived 
in, and which he had bought years 
before. Well, sir, one morning, as 
the policeman was going his rounds, 
what. should he see in front of 
Mac’s door but Mac himself, breath- 
ing hard, but unconscious ; and so 
he remained for about two hours, 
and then he handed in his checks, 
That was the end of M‘Stinger, 
No actor to touch him now, Mr 
File—Booth is not a patch upon 
him.” 

“Where was the woman all this 
time ?” 

“She was in her own lodgings; 
for, you see, she did not live xoul 
Mac’s house. She did not like 
him well enough to do that. Some 
wege felt kind o’ sorry for her, 

ut the day after the funeral she 
produced a deed which made over 
to her the house and everythin 
in it, from basement to roof ; an 
it turned out that this deed had 
been executed the very day before 
Mac was found lying in front of 
his own door. After that, people 
began to look at her sideways, 
especially as it came out that Mac 
had been at her house all the night 
before, and hadn’t long left her 
when he was picked up.” 

“And so there was some sus- 
picion of foul play, eh ?” 

“Well, you see, Mr File, Mac 
generally went to bed a little 
wavy.” 

“ Wavy ?” repeated File. 

“You know what I mean, sir— 
he was a little too fond of the Bour- 
bon. The doctor said he had had 
an apoplectic fit, probably caused 
by intoxication; and so usted was 
done. But the woman was watched 
for some time, and she knew it; 
and little facts gradually came out 
which sort 0’ settled suspicion upon 
her. But the police did not like 
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to take her, for there was no evi- 
dence to set against the doctor’s.” 

« And so she ran away ?” 

“Ran away! Guess not. She 
jest sot right down where she was 
until the whole thing had pretty 
nigh blown over, when one day 
a woman who had lived with her 
as a servant, let out a story which 
made the police wake up pretty 
lively ; but my lady took the hint, 
and neither she nor the servant 
has ever been seen again.” 

“Have you any idea where this 
woman — M‘Stinger’s friend — is 
now ?” 

“ An idee, but that’s about all. 
I reckon she’s somewhere in South 
America, for she was traced to 
Cuba. No doubt she could make 


money there, for she was a real 
elegant actress. 
never saw her, sir. 
go to the theatre ?” 

“Not very often, Captain. But 


I wonder you 
But you don’t 


didn’t this woman give up the 
stage ?” 

“T never heard that she did. 
She was too fond of it to give it 
7 If you wanted to find her, 
Mr File, I guess it could be done 
—at least, we’d hunt the trail hard 
for you.” 

“Do you say the police wanted 
her ?” said File, taking no notice 
of this offer. 

“ Well, they did for a time ; but 
my opinion is, they couldn’t have 
done much if they had found her. 
I always believed she did no harm, 
except to gammon M‘Stinger out 
of his house. Drink will kill a 
man as sure as poison if he takes 
enough of it, and Mac took enough 
for a dozen men. The woman was 
said to be very respectably con- 
nected, but I never heard rightly 
who she was.” 
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“The city seems pretty quiet 
just now,” said File, suddenly 
changing the subject. 

“Everything very dull, sir, m 
business included. The boys haven’t 
had a stroke of luck for six months 
and more.” 

Then Captain Clinch got up to 
withdraw, for he saw that his em- 
fois had no more to say. As 

is hand was on the door, File 
turned suddenly and asked him 
one more question. 

“What did you say was the 
name of the woman you have been 
talking of ?” 

“Mrs M‘Stinger do you mean, 
sir?” 

“Ts that what she was called ?” 

“Sometimes. And yet people 
say that they never lived together. 
Her real name was a shorter one 
than that, and she was always 
known by it while she was in the 
West. But she changed it after 
she went from there—that’s how 
it is that everybody lost sight of 
her.” 

“And her stage name in the 
West ?” 

“Was Vance, Mr File—Rachel 
Vance. No doubt she is dead by 
this time ; it is a good many years 
ago since she was last heard of— 
at least fifteen or sixteen. Rachel 
Vance was the name. Shall I try 
to find her for you?” 

“ No, no ; I know nothing about 
her. Your story interested me. 
No doubt you could tell many a 
curious tale, Captain ?” 

“T reckon I could, sir. Queer 
things have happened in New 
York.” 

“It is all pretty much as I 
thought,” said File to himself as 
the door closed on his friend the 
Dandy. 
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MRS CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 


Tue “old style” of reviewing 
had something to recommend it. 
When we look into the Magazines 
(often very poor affairs, we must 
admit), published in London and 
Edinburgh towards the close of the 
last century, we find that their 
notices of books consist mainly of 
extracts. There are generally a 
few words of preface—sometimes 
a few words that by courtesy may 
be called critical ; but the rest of 
the article is taken almost bodily 
from the volume that is the sub- 
ject of “review.” <A very fair 
notion not only of the author’s 
manner, but of the author’s matter, 
was thus obtained. But’ we have 
changed all that. Our critical 
notices are constructed upon a 
quite different principle. The book 
is merely the peg, so to speak, on 
which the reviewer hangs his own 
individual convictions or original 
research. It is the occasion of the 
writing—nothing more. The prac- 
tice had no doubt been introduced 
before his time, but Macaulay was 
the first great master of the art. 
In his most brilliant essays, indeed, 
he professes to review: but he has 
barely opened the ball before he 
starts on an independent adventure 
of his own—the unfortunate delin- 
quent who had presumed to write a 
book on the subject being dismissed 
with a more or less contemptuous 
kick. There is a good deal to be 
said for either practice ; but we 
think it a pity that the earlier 
should be entirely discarded. There 
are occasions when the reader de- 
sires to ascertain not what the 
critic thinks, but what the writer 
says; and the remarkable letters 


of Mrs Carlyle, which Mr Froude 
has recently published, is certainly 
a@ case in point. 
That they are remarkable letters, 
no one, we think, will venture to dis. 
pute,—the most remarkable, prob. 
ably, that have been written bya 
woman—in our time at least. e 
do not know any letters, indeed, 
with which we would care to com. 
pare them—they are so idiomatic, 
so vivid, so altogether personal and 
uncommon. The story, moreover, 
which they disclose, is one of in- 
tense interest ; but it is an interest 
which does not depend upon inci- 
dent, which is often painful, and 
sometimes enigmatic and obscure. 
It requires not alittle patience and 
discernment to find out what it 
exactly imparts,—how far the hus- 
band, how far the wife, was to 
blame for what amounted during 
many years to virtual alienation, 
The narrative, though related with 
more than French vivacity, is thus 
essentially sombre. Into all these 
matters, when the evidence is com- 
lete, it may be proper to enter; 
in the meantime, we propose for 
once to revert to the earlier usage 
of our craft, and to lay before our 
readers such a summary of the con- 
tents of the volumes as may en- 
able each for himself to form his 
own conclusions. 

Without any considerable de- 
arture from the line marked out, 
owever, one or two prefatory ob- 

servations may be ventured upon, 
and, indeed, are almost indispen- 
sable. In the first place, the high 
literary quality of the letters is 
undeniable. Mr Froude, and even 
Mr Carlyle, may have doubted 
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at times the propriety of making 
them public property ; but the 
risk was well worth running. No 
such letters, so far as we can re- 
member, are to be found in our 
literature. Instinct with life and 
passion, brilliantly direct, bitterly 
contemptuous, the scorn and the 
pathos alike are original and un- 
borrowed. ‘There is not an alien 
or artificial note in one of them,— 
every word comes straight from 
the heart. The woman who wrote 
them was indeed in one sense a 
great artist; but, as Polixines 
says, “the art itself is nature.” 
They are crowded with details of 
domestic misadventures, which a 
commonplace story-teller would 
have made insufferably dull and 
insipid : but Mrs Carlyle was not 
a commonplace story-teller ; and 
the fine touch of the comic art- 
ist is everywhere manifest. The 
mean miseries and discomforts of a 
narrow and unlovely life are re- 
lated in the true spirit of Comedy. 
The soft light of the humorous ima- 
gination plays about them. Helen 
the cook-maid, or Jane the maid-of- 
all-work, are such figures as one 
might find in a play by Congreve or 
Sheridan. The language is mar- 
vellously flexible—adapting itself 
with natural ease and rapidity to 
whatever mood, yrave or gay, 
. lively or severe, happens to be 
the mood of the moment. The 
nimble wit never flags. Its wn- 
expectedness is perhaps its most 
noticeable characteristic,—the ban- 
ter has always a turn which no 
one else ae have given it, and 
which constantly takes us by sur- 
rise. Ursa Major himself, and 
is “Immensities” and “ Eterni- 
ties” and “Upper Powers,” is 
treated with a charming playful- 
ness — a playfulness, however, 
which at length (for several un- 
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happy years at least) assumes an 
almost sibylline air of severity 
and reticence. That Mrs Carlyle 
indulged in a freedom of speech 
which is rare in those days cannot 
be denied,—one fancies sometimes 
that she must have agreed with 
the old Scottish gentlewoman who 
held that swearing was a great 
ornament to conversation,—but it 
is never rude or vulgar, or incon- 
sistent with the true refinement 
and natural delicacy of her char- 
acter. Her keen and incisive in- 
tellect was impatient to intoler- 
ance of the vapid conventions of 
society ; and this impatience is 
reflected in the language she uses. 
It cuts to the quick. But in her 
case, trenchant keenness of insight 
was closely united with true and 
tender sympathy ; and it is hard.to 
say which strikes us most in these 
letters—the fierce hostility to the 
unworthy,: or the beautiful com- 
passion for the unhappy. Her 
temperament was acutely sensi- 
tive, and this sensitiveness, easily 
wounded, gave vivacity to her 
mockery and bitterness to her 
reproach. 

It is easy to understand the 
fascination which such a charac- 
ter must have exercised in the 
society to which she belonged. It 
may be said quite truly that there 
was no one who knew her who did 
not love her. The first and most 
famous men of the time were her 
devoted slaves. Hardly a woman 
then in the great London world 
was at once so strong and so lovable, 
so simple and sincere and yet so un- 
common. She told William For- 
ster once that her grandfather was 
a gipsy who had “suffered” for 
sheep-stealing at Lanark. That, 
he replied, explained the mystery, 
—she was a cross between the 
Gipsy and John Knox.’ The 





' “ Next morning was bright as diamonds, and we walked all about the town 
and neighbouring heights ; where, rendered unusually communicative by our 
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weird brilliancy of her intellect 
had unquestionably, as Scotch 
people would say, something “ un- 
canny,” something elfin, about it. 
She was a woman who had no awe 
—who looked all things frankly 
and fearlessly in the face—to 
whom mental reserves and pious 
frauds were an abomination—who 
was as untamable as Meg Merri- 
lies. Was she a woman or was 
she a witch? She was a very 
witch in her wilful humours, her 
irreverent mockery, her fitful gusts 
of passion,—a very woman in her 
tenderness, her purity, her com- 
passion, her soft pitifulness. 

How much of her almost eccen- 
tric temerity and defiance of con- 
vention was due to her position as 
Carlyle’s wife, it would be difficult 
to say. The story of their rela- 
tions, as it is disclosed in these 
letters, is essentially tragic. A 
bright and charming. and ambi- 
tious girl chose to mate herself 
with a peasant in whom she de- 
tected the rudiments of greatness. 
She elected to take the risk. In 
her father’s house she had been 
dearly loved, delicately nurtured. 
In her new home she became a 
household drudge, — a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water. It 
was not exactly the life she had 
looked for; but she set herself to 
discharge her new duties with a 
stout heart. Had her husband 
rightly valued her, no complaint 
would havecome from her. She 
was not a woman who would have 
spent her leisure in idle regrets or 
fruitless reproaches of unkind fate. 





But it must be honestly said that 
he never—until the very last— 
appeared to recognise the rarity of 
the jewel he had won. His life 
was passed in his study—in long, 
silent, solitary rides over the hill 
of Dumfriesshire—or among the 
lanes of suburban London. He 
was a victim of dyspepsia, which 
took to his moody imagination the 
form of some malignant power sent 
expressly to torment him. When 
he emerged out of the gloom of 
oppressive work and bodily wretch- 
edness, he went away from her, 
leaving her to fight out the battle 
alone. He had no leisure to de- 
vote to her,—though, as after. 
wards appeared, he had enough 
and to spare for others, capesiall 
for Lady Ashburton. “ What was 
there in Bottom to bewitch Tit- 
ania?” Jeffrey had once asked in 
his light tone of banter ; but the 
bewitchment (if it ever existed) 
did not last long : and though she 
strove to resist the process of dis. 
illusion, and always kept a soft 
place for him in her heart, and 
sought with even pitiful insistance 
to bring herself into relations of 
amity with the peasant people 
from whom he sprang, it can 
hardly be said that she entirely 
succeeded. In short, they were 
ill matched. She was proud and 
sensitive ; he was vehement and 
despotic. Two such fiery and 
eruptive natures were bound sooner 
or later to come into collision; 
and, as usually happens, the woman 
had the worst of it. Carlyle never 
knew how he had wounded her till 





isolated position, I informed William Edward that my maternal grandmother 
was ‘ descended from a gang of gipsies’ ; was, in fact, grand-niece to Matthew 
Baillie, who ‘ suffered at Lanark,’—thatis to say, was hanged there. A genea- 
logical fact, Forster said, which made me at last intelligible for him ; ‘ a cross 
between John Knox and a gipsy—how that explained all!’ By the way, my 
uncle has told me, since I came here, that the wife of that Matthew Baillie, 
Margaret Euston by name, was the original of Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Meg Merrilies.’ 
Matthew himself was the last of gypsies ; could steal a horse from under the 
owner if he liked, but left always the saddle and bridle ; a thorough gentleman 
in his way, and six feet four in stature!” 
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she was dead ; but then his remorse 
was bitter. Dr. Johnson, as we all 
remember, by way of expiating his 
filial impiety, stood bareheaded in 
the rain before his father’s door ; 
Mr Carlyle, in a similar spirit of 
contrition, collected his wife’s let- 
ters and journals, and prepared 
them for publication. (Mr Froude, 
we daresay, has been sometimes 
tempted to wish that the prophet 
had done his penance in person, 
and not by proxy.) After hear- 
ing all that is to be said on the 
subject, we are not inclined to 
attribute anything like absolute 
criminality either to husband or 
to wife. “The pity of it, the 
pity of it, Iago,” is the fittest com- 
ment. It was a hard struggle: 
yet, upon the whole, they bore 
themselves not ignobly. A less 


finely fibred woman would have 
suited Carlyle, for whom the joys 
of domesticity had no particular 
charm, quite as well ; and with an- 


other man, “ little Jeannie Welsh,” 
as her old friends called her to the 
last, might have led a happy and 
contented life. 

In the meantime Mr Froude 
is carrying out with unshrinking 
fidelity and tenacity the task in- 
trusted to him. it is obvious 
that the letters have been very 
carefully sifted, and that nearly 
every reference (one or two have 
been overlooked, indeed—notably 
the passage affecting the Thomas 
Carlyle who did not write the 
‘French Revolution,’ and who was 
a high-minded and scrupulously 
honest man, quite incapable of any 
mean or unworthy mystification) 
calculated to inflict real injury on 
living men or women, has ene 
carefully erased. Whether the 
publication will add to Carlyle’s 
reputation is a matter on which 
we are not prepared to pronounce 
any judgment, pro or con. The 
people who look upon him as a 
god will not be pleased ; but then 
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he was not a god, nor, for that 
matter, a very Immaculate fellow- 
creature. Yet his essential force 
was such that he can afford to be 
honestly, nay, even rudely handled, 
and need not fear the closest and 
most unfriendly scrutiny. It will 
appear more and more clearly as 
time goes by, and everything is 
known that can be known, that 
while often noisy and blatant (his 
love of silence, as Mrs. Carlyle says, 
being extremely platonic), he was 
yet a man of immense sincerity, 
and of real if unequal greatness. 
“She sleeps in a pure grave, and 
our peasant maiden, to us who 
knew her, is more than a king’s 
daughter.” So he said of his sister 
Margaret, who died in girlhood ; 
so his admirers may say of the 
brother who earned a world-wide 
fame. And beside him—along- 
side of him, if not above him— 
this woman, with her high and 
noble regard for truth tail right, 
and her direct and bitter contempt 
—this weird, witch-like, much- 
suffering, much - enduring little 
soul—will find a place. No more 
sincere letters than hers were ever 
written ; and when we say that 
there is nowhere any trace of dis- 
honesty in her whole life, that her 
soul was as limpid and transparent 
as her style, what higher praise 
can be given? The world is dis- 
tinctly richer for such an addition 
to its group of notable women ; and 
if, instead of this strong and indi- 
vidual picture—so idiomatic, so 
racy of the soil—Mr Froude had 
been content to give us a conven- 
tional sketch, from which all the 
colour had been washed out, he 
would have sinned in our opinion 
even more badly than his numer- 
ous censors assume that he has 
done. A portrait of Carlyle, from 
which Mrs Carlyle and all the 
deeper and darker shadows of his 
life were excluded, might, no 
doubt, have been manufactured ; 
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what it would have been worth 
in our National Portrait Gallery is 
another and quitedifferent question. 

The letters—which have been 
rig co annotated by her husband 
in highly characteristic fashion— 
begin with the first year of their 
London or Chelsea life, and are 
continued almost without inter- 
ruption till Mrs Carlyle’s death in 
1866. The notes and annotations, 
let us say in passing, are exceed- 
ingly characteristic. They abound 
in specimens of that grave and 
humorous exaggeration which is so 
often found in his best work. He 
tries hydropathic treatment with 
disastrous results : ‘‘ Admired the 
fine air and country ; found by 
yey water taken as a medicine 
to be the most destructive drug I 
had ever tried—and thus paid 
my tax to contemporary stupor, 
and had done with water-cure.” 
The tear and wear of correcting 
‘ Frederick ’ were almost more than 
flesh and blood could stand,—the 
Christmas of 1857 being spent, it 
appears, among “ the most refrac- 
tory set of proof-sheets I expect in 
this world.” Isabella, the obstre- 
perous maid-of-all-work, is dis- 
missed with quite Cromwellian 
curtness: “My brief request to 
her was to disappear straightway, 
and in no region of God’s universe, 
if she could avoid it, ever to let me 
behold her again.” On his visit to 
Ireland in 1846 he saw O’Connell 
(“chief quack of the then world ” 
—“first time I had ever heard 
the lying scoundrel speak ”—“ the 
eminently despicable and eminently 
ae professor of blarney that 

e was”) and ate a potato, the 
remembrance of which was ten- 
derly cherished ever afterwards : 
“ Dined at John Mitchell’s with a 
select party one evening, and ate 
there the last truly pod potato I 
have met with in the world.” Upon 
the whole, his judgments of the 


men he came across are more 
—— than we had looked for, 

e does justice to the genuine 
qualities of Lockhart: “A hard, 
proud, but thoroughly honest, 
singularly intelligent, and also 
affectionate man, whom in the 
distance I esteemed more than 
erhaps he ever knew. Seldom 
did I speak to him ; but hardly 
ever without learning and gainin 
something.” And of Landor he 
says finely : “On which evening, 
till near noon of next day, I 
was Walter Savage Landor’s guest, 
much taken with the gigantesque, 
explosive, but essentially chival- 
rous and almost heroic old man.” 
(On the other hand, we are not 
surprised to find an eloquent and 
omniscient Secretary of State dis- 
missed with befitting brevity: 
“ William Harcourt, the now law- 
yering, parliamenteering, &c., loud 
maw, who used to come hither at 
intervals.”) Of the last hours of 
the good ald mother, who had been 
so much to her son, he writes with 
a really pathetic, an almost monu- 
mental simplicity :— 


‘* Never was a more perfect polite- 
ness of heart, beautifully shining 
through its naive bits of embarrass- 
ments and simple peasant forms. A 
pious mother, if there ever was one: 
pious to God the Maker and to all He 
had made. Intellect, humour, softest 
pity, love, and, before all, perfect 
veracity in thought, in word, mind, 
and action; these were. her character- 
istics, and had been now for above 
eighty-three years, in a humbly dili- 
gent, beneficent, and often toilsome 
and suffering life, which right surely 
had not been in vain for herself or 
others. The end was now evidently 
nigh, nor could we even wish, on 
those terms, much longer. Her state 
of utter feebleness and totally ruined 
health last year (1852) had been 
tragically plain to me on leaving for 
Germany. For the first time even 
my presence could give no pleasure, 
her head now so heavy.” 
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‘Friday morning, December 23, 
1858, got to the Kirtlebridge Station ; 
a grey dreary element, cold, dim, and 
sorrowful to eye and to soul. Earth 
spotted with frozen snow on the thaw 
as 1 walked solitary the two miles 


to Scotsbrig; my own thought and’ 


question, will the departing still be 
there? Vivid are my recollections 
there; painful still and mournful 
exceedingly ; but I need not record 
them. My poor old mother still 
knew me (or at times only half knew 
me) ; had no disease, but much mis- 
ery; was sunk in weakness, weari- 
ness, and pain. She resembled her 
old self, thought I, as the last depart- 
ing moon-sickle does the moon itself, 
about to vanish in the dark waters. 
Sad, infinitely sad, if also sublime. . . 
At midnight were her last words 
to me, tone almost kinder than usual, 
and, as if to make amends, ‘Good 
night, and thank ye!’ John had 
given her some drops of laudanum. 
In about an hour after she fell asleep, 
and spoke or awoke no more. All 
Sunday she lay sleeping, strongly 
breathing, face grand and _ statue- 
like ; about 4 P.M. the breath, with- 
out a struggle, scarcely with abate- 
ment for some seconds, fled away 
whence it had come. Sunday, Christ- 
mas Day, 1853. My age 58; _ hers 
83.” 

Some of the old Annandale 
stories which he relates are as 
good as any in Dean Ramsay; and 
they have, besides, the merit of 
novelty. The figures belong to a 
bygone world—to a Scotland that 
has passed away—and yet we 
know that they are true to the 
life. What can be better than 
this ? 

‘In pious Scotland ‘the worl’,’ or 
‘worl’s gear,’ signifies riches. Mar- 
garet (Smith) Aitken, an Annandale 
farmer’s wife, of small possessions, 
though of large and faithful soul, had 
(perhaps a hundred years ago), by 
Strenuous industry and thrift, saved 
for herself twenty complete shillings 
—an actual £1 note, wholly her own, 
to do what she liked with |—and 
was much concerned to lay it up in 
some place of absolute safety against 
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a rainy day. She tried anxiously all 
her ‘ hussives,’ boxes, drawers, a cun- 
ning hole in the wall, various places, 
but found none satisfactory, and was 
heard ejaculating, to the amusement 
of her young daughters, who never 
forgot it, ‘They have trouble that 
hae the worl’, and trouble that 
haena’t !’” 


So much for Carlyle’s contribu- 
tions to those volumes; and in 
making some selections from the 
“letters” we shall as far as pos- 
sible confine ourselves to those 
which are calculated to throw light 
upon the characters of this curi- 
ously assorted couple. In all 
familiar letters the personal in- 
terest is necessarily the strongest ; 
and in the letters before us the 
personal interest, for many obvious 
reasons, is even stronger than 
usual. 

Mrs Carlyle’s writings abound in 
epigram as well as in passages of 
really charming tenderness. Her 
epigrams, like the ‘Pensées’ of Jou- 
bert, are the concentrated expres- 
sion of sense and thought; but 
they have a sparkle of witty scorn 
besides, which we miss in Joubert’s. 
If any collection of her “ana” is 
made hereafter, the only difficulty 
of the collector will be the abun- 
dance of material. Among them 
some of the following (which we 
take almost at random) will doubt- 
less be found :— 


‘*T trust that my mother reported 
my thanks, as she was charged to do ; 
and that however much you may all 
have blamed my laziness, you have 
not suspected me of the atrocious sin 
of ingratitude, ‘alike hateful to gods 
and men :’ at least it used to be so; 
but now that it is so common in the 
world, people are getting into the way 
of regarding it, I suppose, as they do 
other fashionable vices, ‘ with one eye 
shut and the other not open’ (as an 
Irish author said to me the other day 
in describing his manner of reading a 
certain journal). Rogers the poet, who 
professed to be a man of extensive 
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beneficence, and to have befriended 
necessitous persons without number 
in the course of his long life, declares 
that he never met with gratitude 
but in three instances. I have a 
mind to ask him to do something for 
me, just that he may have the pleas- 
ure of swelling his beggarly list of 
grateful people to four. ‘For the 
name of Welsh,’ I flatter myself, cher- 
ishes the old Athenian notions about 
gratitude.” 

‘* Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof—at present more than suffi- 
cient.” 

‘* But with respect to this influenza, 
uncle, what think you of it ? above all, 
how is it, and why is it? For my 
part, with all my cleverness, I cannot 
make it out. Sometimes I am half 
persuaded that there is (in Cockney 
dialect) ‘a do at the bottom on it’; 
medical men all over the world hav- 
ing merely entered into a tacit agree- 
ment to call all sorts of maladies 
people are liable to, in cold weather, 
by one name; so that one sort of 
treatment may serve for all, and their 
practice be thereby greatly simplified. 
In more candid moments, however, I 
cannot help thinking that it has some- 
thing to do with the ‘diffusion of 
useful knowledge’: if not a part of 
that knowledge, at least that it is 
meant as a counterpoise ; so that our 
minds may be preserved in some 
equilibrium, between the conscious- 
ness of our enormous acquirements on 
the one hand, and on the other the 
generally diffused experience that all 
the acquirements in the world are not 
worth a rush to one, compared with 
the blessedness of having a head clear 
of snifters! However it be, I am 
thankful to heaven that I was the 
chosen victim in this house, instead of 
my husband. For, had he been laid 
up at present, there would have been 
the very devil to pay.” 

““ Woe to him if he fall into the 
net of any beautiful Italian! People 
who are so dreadfully ‘devoted’ to 
their wives are so apt, from mere 
habit, to get devoted to other people’s 
wives as well!” 

‘** Dear Susan, I am sorry to say this 
world looks always the more absurd 
to me the longer I live in it! But 
thank heaven, I am not the shepherd 
set over them; so let them go their 


way: while we, who are a little high. 
er than the sheep, go ours !” 

‘“‘T went into the church last night 
with Reginald; and when I looked 
at him and it, and thought of the four 
-hundred and fifty living souls who 
were to be saved through such means, 
I could almost have burst into tears, 
Anything so like the burial-place of 
revealed religion you have never seen, 
nor a rector more fit to read its burial- 
service !” 

‘‘All the books that pretend to 
amuse in our day, come, in fact, either 
under that category which you ex- 
cept against, ‘ the extravagant, clown- 
jesting sort,’ or still worse, under that 
of what I should call the galvanised- 
death’s-head-grinning sort. There seems 
to be no longer any genuine, heartfelt 
mirth in writers of books; they sing 
and dance still wigoureusement, but 
one sees always too plainly that it is not 
voluntarily, but only for halfpence ; 
and for halfpence they will crack their 
windpipes, and cut capers on the 
crown of their heads, poor men that 
they are!” 

‘“*T do not know whether it be 
worst to be without the power of in- 
dulging one’s reasonable wishes, or to 
have the power of indulging one’s 
whims.” 

‘*When my husband is at work, I 
hardly ever see his face from break- 
fast till dinner ; and when it rains, as 
often even when it does not rain, no 
living soul comes near me, to speak 
one cheerful word ; yet, so long asl 
am in, what the French call, my ‘ room 
of reception,’ it never occurs to me 
to feel lonely. Send me to my bed- 
room for a day, to that great red bed 
in which I have transacted so many 
headaches, so many influenzas ! and I 
feel as if I were already half buried ! 
Oh, so lonely ! as in some intermedi- 
ate stage betwixt the living world and 
the dead ! I sometimes think 
that, were I to remain there long, I 
should arrive in the end at prophesy- 
ing, like my great, great ancestors! 
Solitude has such a power of blending 
past, present, and future, far and near, 
all into one confused jumblement, in 
which I wander about like a disem- 
bodied spirit that has put off the beg- 
garly conditions of time and space: 
and that I take to be a first develop- 
ment of the spirit of prophecy in one.” 
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“Women, they say, will always 
ive a varnish of duty to their in- 

clinations. I wonder whether men 
are any better in always giving to 
their disinclinations a varnish of jus- 
] had 
nee Well, I did the Great Britain. It 
is three hundred and twenty feet long 
and fifty feet broad, and all of iron, 
and has six sails, and one pays a 
shilling to see it, and it was not ‘a 
good joy.’ All these prodigious efforts 
for facilitating locomotion seem to me 
a highly questionable investment of 
human faculty ; people need rather to 
be taught to sit still.” 

“T fancy you would find our talk 
amusing if you could assist at it ina 
cloak of darkness, for one of the pen- 
alties of being the ‘wisest man and 
profoundest thinker of the age’ is the 
royal one of never hearing the plain, 
‘ynornamented’ truth spoken ; every 
one striving to be wise and profound 
invité naturd in the presence of such 
a one, and making himself as much as 
possible into his likeness. And this 
is the reason that Arthur Helps and 
so many others talk very nicely to me, 

‘and bore you to distraction. With 
me they are not afraid to stand 
on the little ‘broad basis’ of their 
own individuality, such as it is. With 
you they are always balancing them- 
selves like Taglioni, on the point 
of their moral or intellectual great 
toe.” 

‘‘T thought Mr C. was going to 
kick his foot through her, when she 
tumbled down at his touch. If she 
had been his wife he certainly would 
have killed her on thespot; but his 
maid-of-all-work he felt could not be 
got rid of without his being hanged 
for her.” 

““My poor dear |—That was the 
worst journey, ‘ but one,’ I ever read 
of. You can perhaps guess the ex- 
ception. One good thing will come 
of it, I hope; and that is a certain 
sympathy with Quashee! You will 
be more disposed henceforth to grant 
to your black brother the compensa- 
tion of unlimited pumpkins! Such 
is indeed the only benefit that I, ‘as 
one soli individual,’ ever get from 
being made excessively miserable in 
any particular way; it develops a 
new sympathy in me for another class 
of human sufferers. In all other re- 
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spects I should say that being made 
excessively miserable is not for one’s 
soul’s good at all, but the reverse. 
Natures strong and good to begin 
with (that is, the exceptional natures), 
may be ‘made perfect through suffer- 
ing.’ When one can digest it, I dare- 
say it goes to fibre; but where the 
moral digestion is unhappily weak, 
the more miserable one is, the more 
one grows,—‘ what shall I say {—bad, 
upon my honor.’” 

‘It had been for three days and 
three nights, not Jonah in the whale’s 
belly, but the whale in Jonah’s belly ; 
that little creature seemed to have 
absorbed this whole establishment 
into herself.” 

‘‘He seems to be very fond of me, 
—has a perception, I think, that I 
don’t adore his wife, and is grateful 
to me for that.” 

‘*I was regretting to Betty that my 
aunts should live in such a fuss of 
religion. ‘My dear,’ said she, ‘ they 
were idle—plenty to live on, and nocht 
to do for’t ; they might hae ta’en to 
waur ; sO we maun just thole them, 
an’ no’ compleen.’ ” 

‘* Anything is better than walking 
when one feels like an eel in the 
matter of backbone.” 

‘*T have always had the same sort 
of attraction for miserable people and 
for mad people that amber has for 
straws. Why or how, I have no 
idea.” 

‘“*Even when Darwin, in a book 
that all the scientific world is in 
ecstasy over, grees the other day 
that we are all come from shell-fish, 
it didn’t move me to the slightest 
curiosity whether we are or not. I 
did not feel that the slightest light 
would be thrown on my practical life 
for me, by having it ever so logically 
made out that my first ancestor, mil- 
lions of millions of ages back, had 
been, or even had not been an oyster. 
It remained a plain fact that 1 was 
no oyster, nor had any dfather an 
oyster within my knowledge ; and for 
the rest, there was nothing to be 
gained, for this world, or the next, 
by going into the oyster-question, till 
all more pressing questions were ex- 
hausted !” 

‘*Meanwhile Mr C. declares me to 
be his ‘ guardian angel.’ No sinecure, 
I can tell him.” 
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The more tender passages have 
always a note, or undertone, of 
sadness ; but for genuineness (and 
that is the touchstone) both the 
tenderness and the sadness have 
seldom been surpassed. Not a few 
of them read like passages from the 
Great Masters ; even the style has 
a characteristie “distinction” of 
its own. There is, for instance, 
a little dialogue enclosed in a 
letter to John Sterling, entitled 
“The Bird and the Watch,” which 
is quite out of the common, as may 
be gathered from this extract :— 


‘‘ Unhappy Chico! not in thy cir- 
cumstances, but in thyself, lies the 
mean impediment over which thou 
canst not gain the mastery. The lot 
thou complainest of so petulantly is 
with slight variation, the lot of all. 
Thou art not free? Tell me who is? 
Alas, my bird! Here sit prisoners ; 
there also do prisoners sit. This world 
is all prison, the only difference for 
those who inhabit it being in the size 
and aspect of the cells ; while some of 
these stand revealed in cold strong 
nakedness for what they really are, 
others are painted to look like sky 
overhead, and open country all around, 
but the bare and the painted walls 
are alike impassable, and fall away 
only at the coming of the Angel of 
Death.” 


There was an unusual wealth of 
affection in “ Jeannie Welsh’s” na- 
ture, which, though habitually re- 
strained, was all the more lavishly 
bestowed when it found an outlet. 
Sitting on her old nurse’s knee (she 
goes round by Edinburgh merely 
“for a kiss of old Betty”), or mov- 
ing among her early Haddington 
friends, she is as nearly as possible 
happy. “The hearts of these two 
old women are as fresh as gowans. 
It is like being pretty well up to- 
wards heaven, being here.” The 
people at Haddington seem all to 
grow so good and kind as they grow 
old. That isn’t the way with us 
in the south.” And what a homely 
but charming picture is this !— 


“‘T went and drank tea with Mrs 
David Davidson, the worst-used wo. 
man I ever knew; and at seventy- 
eight years of age she hasn’t a drop of 
gall in her whole composition, and is 
as serene as if she had never had a 
sorrow. She has still the same sger- 
vant, Mary Jeffrys, who was with her 
when I was a child; she has served 
her with the same relish for fifty years, 
‘ Ye dinna find us as perfect as I could 
wuss,’ she (Mary) said to me (the 
house was clean as a new pin); 
‘but I’m as wullin as ever to wor 
only no’ just sae able.’ At the door 
she called after me: ‘ Ye’ll find us aye 
here while we’re to the fore; but it’s 


no’ unco lang we can expect to get - 


bided.’ I don’t think either mistress 
or maid could survive the other a 
month.” 


The habitual mood, however, is 
different. The hardness and the 
weariness of life in “ this great big 
absurdity of a world,” are con- 
stantly brought home to us, with 
an almost Swiftian scorn. “ The 
triumphal-procession-air which, in 
our manners and customs, is given 
to marriage at the outset—that 
singing of Ze Deum before the bat- 
tle has begun—has, ever since I 
could reflect, struck me as some- 
what senseless and somewhat im- 
pious. If ever one is to pray—if 
ever one is to feel grave and anx- 
ious—if ever one is to shrink from 
vain show and vain babble—surely 
it is just on the occasion of two 
human beings binding themselves 
to one another, for better and for 
worse, till death part them ; just 
on that occasion which it is cus- 
tomary to celebrate only with re- 
joicings and congratulations, and 
trousseaux, and white ribbon ! Good 
God!” “I should not be at all 
afraid that after a few weeks m 
new maid would do well enough, if 
it weren’t for Mr C.’s frightful im- 
patience with any new servant un- 
trained to his ways, which would 
drive a woman out of the house 


with her hair on end if allowed to 
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act directly upon her! So that I 
have to stand between them, and 
imitate in asmall, humble way, the 
Roman soldier who gathered his 
arms full of the enemy’s spears, 
and received them all into his own 
breast. It is this which makes a 
change of servants, even when for 
the better, a terror to me in pros- 
pect, and an agony in realization— 
for a time.” The hard life told 
upon her health and spirits, and 
there were moments when even 
Death would have been welcome. 


‘‘T would not, if I might, be blest ; 
I want no Paradise, but—rest,”’ 


she exclaims, in Byron’s words ; 
and she looks forward to the un- 
known future with strange com- 
posure :— 


‘* Yes, nobody out of Bedlam, even 
educated in Edinburgh, can contrive 
to doubt of death. One may go a far 
way in scepticism; may get to dis- 
believe in God and the devil, in virtue 
and in vice, in love, in one’s own soul ; 
never to speak of time and space, pro- 
gress of the species, rights of women, 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, ‘isms,’ world without end ; every- 
thing, in short, that the human mind 
ever believed in, or ‘ believed that it 
believed in ;’ only not in death. The 
most outrageous sceptic,—even I, after 
two nights without sleep,— cannot go 
ahead against that fact—-a rather cheer- 
ing one on the whole—that, let one’s 
earthly difficulties be what they may, 
death will make them all smooth 
sooner or later, and either one shall 
have a trial as existing again under 
new conditions, or sleep soundly 
through all eternity. That last used 
to be a horrible thought for me, but 
it is not so any longer. I am weary, 
Weary to such a point of moral ex- 
haustion, that any anchorage were 
welcome, even the stillest, coldest, 
where the wicked should cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest, 
—understanding both by the wicked 
and weary myself.” 


These last extracts bring us to 
what is not the least interesting 
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part of the book—the view which 
it presents of a own charac- 
ter. Her tone, when speaking of 
her husband, is at once playful and 
bitter. She freely recognises his 
great qualities ; but her mockery 
plays about him like summer light- 
ning. In the earlier years the ridi- 
cule is always sweet-tempered, and 
even tender—like Miss Bronté’s 
ridicule of Paul Emmanuel ; but it 
grows more and more bitter as the 
years pass on, and she feels herself 

assing more and more out of his 
ife. From allusions that occur on 
almost every page, we select a few, 
which are not more striking or 
touching than scores of others :— 


‘So never fear, dearest! Never 
fear about that, or anything else under 
heaven. Try all that ever you can to 
be patient and good-natured with your 
povera piccola Gooda, and then she 
loves you, and is ready to do anything 
on earth that you wish; to fly over 
the moon, if you badeher. But when 
the signor della casa has neither kind 
look nor word for me, what can I do 
but grow desperate, fret myself to 
fiddle-strings, and be a torment to 
society in every direction ? So 
you see, dear, here is Fortune actually 
smiling on you over the seas, with her 
lap full of dollars. Pray you, don’t 
you be bashful; but smile on her in 
return. . . . Why do women marry? 
Gods knows, unless it be that, like the 
great Wallenstein, they do not find 
scope for their genius and qualities in 
an easy life. 


‘ Night it must be ere Friedland’s star 
shall burn!’ 


Only think of my husband, too, having 
given me a little present! he who 
never attends to such nonsenses as 
birthdays, and who dislikes nothing 
in the world so much as going into a 
shop to buy anything, even his own 
trousers and coats; so that, to the 
consternation of Cockney tailors, I am 
obliged to go about them. Well, he 
actually risked himself in a jeweller’s 
shop, and bought me a very nice 
smelling-bottle! I cannot tell you 
how wae his little gift made me, as 
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well as glad ; it was the first thing of 
the kind he ever gave to me in his 
life. In great matters he is always 
kind and considerate ; but these little 
attentions, which we women attach 
so much importance to, he was never 
in the habit of rendering to anyone ; 
his up-bringing, and the severe turn 
of mind he has from nature, had alike 
indisposed him towardsthem. . . . I 
am always wondering since I came 
here how I can, even in my angriest 
mood, talk about leaving you for good 
and all; for, to be sure, if I were to leave 
you to-day on that principle, I should 
need absolutely to go back to-morrow 
to see how you were taking it. d 
Alas, dear! I am very sorry for you. 
You, as well as I, are ‘ too vivid ;’ to 
you, as well as to me, has a skin been 
given much too thin for the rough pur- 
poses of human life. They could not 
make ball-gloves of our skins, dear, 
never to dream of breeches. . . . God 
knows how gladly I would be sweet- 
tempered and cheerful hearted, and 
all that sort of thing, for your single 
sake, if my temper were not soured 
and my heart saddened beyond my 
own power to mend them. ... You 
have not the least notion what a kill- 
ing thought it is to have put into 
one’s heart, gnawing there day and 
night, that one ought to be dead since 
one can no longer make the same 
exertions as formerly; that one was 
taken ‘for better,’ not by any means 
‘for worse’; and, in fact, that the 
only feasible and dignified thing that 
remains for one to do is to just die, 
and be done with it. . . . Heigh-ho! 
I feel just in the case of the Edinburgh 
meat-jack : ‘Once I was happ—happ 
—happ—y ! but now I am mee—e— 
serable!’ . . . How I wish this long 
weary book were done, for his own 
sake and for everybody’s near him ! 
It is like living in a madhouse on the 
days when he gets ill on with his 
writing. . . . Life is too monotonous 
and too dreary in the valley of the 
shadow of Frederick the Great.” 


The Scotch Ursa Major of our 
century, as he appears in these 
letters, bears a certain resemblance 
to the English Ursa Major of the 
last. Carlyle was certainly the 
last man to whom such a fine and 


delicate piece of mechanism ag 
“Jeannie Welsh” should haye 
been intrusted. Yet till her health 
broke down, her keenly humorous 
perception saved her from utter 
misery. Much of the Comedy in 
which her husband figures is just 
inimitable. Our readers will gain 
some notion of the grotesquerie of 
the situation from this little bit 
of mosaic, which we have pieced 
together quite in the rough :— 


‘‘The ‘French Revolution’ done, 
and the lectures done, he is going 
somewhere (to Scotland most prob- 
ably) to rest himself awhile; to lie 
about the roots of hedges, and speak 
to no man, woman, or child, except in 
monosyllables! a reasonable project 
enough, considering the worry he has 
been kept in for almost three years 
back. . . . My poor man of genius 
had to sit on a jury trial two days, to 
the ruin of his whole being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual. And ever 
since he has been reacting against the 
administration of British justice, to a 
degree that has finally mounted into 
influenza. He has had it in his 
head for a good while to write a life 
of Cromwell, and has been sitting for 
months back in a mess of great dingy 
folios, the very look of which is like 
to give me locked-jaw. . . . . He has 
suffered unutterable things in Wales 
from the want of any adequate supply 
of tea! For the rest, his visit appears 
to have been pretty successful ; plenty 
of sea-bathing; plenty of riding on 
horseback, and of lying under trees ! 
I wonder it never enters his head to 
lie under the walnut-tree here at home. 
It is a tree! leaves as green as any 
leaves can be, even in South Wales! 
but it were too easy to repose under 
that: if one had to travel a long 
journey by railway to it, then indeed 
it might be worth while! . . . Up 
went all the carpets which my own 
hands had nailed down, in rushed the 
troop of incarnate demons, bricklayers, 
joiners, whitewashers, &c., whose noise 
and dirt and dawdling had so lately 
driven me to despair. Down went 4 
partition in one room, up went a new 
chimney in another. Helen, instead 
of exerting herself to stave the torrent 
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of confusion, seemed to be struck (no 
wonder) with temporary idiotey ; and 
my husband himself, at sight of the 
uproar he had raised, was all but 
wringing his hands and tearing his 
hair, like the German wizard-servant 
who has learnt magic enough to make 
the broomstick carry water for him, 
but had not the counter-spell to stop 
it. Myself could have sat down and 
cried, so little strength or spirit I had 
left to front the pressure of my cir- 
cumstances. But crying makes no 
way ; so I went about sweeping and 
dusting as an example to Helen ; and 
held my peace as an example to my 
husband, who verily, as Mazzini says 
of him, ‘loves silence somewhat pla- 
tonically.’ It was got through in the 
end, this new hubbub ; but, when my 
husband proceeded to occupy his new 
study, he found that devil a bit he 
could write in it any more than beside 
the piano ; ‘it was all so strange to 
him!’ The fact is, the thing he has 
got to write—his long-projected life 
of Cromwell—is no joke, and no sort 
of room can make it easy, and he has 
been ever since shifting about in the 
saddest way from one room to another, 
like a sort of domestic wandering Jew ! 
. . . MrC., in the midst of talking 
to me the other evening, suddenly 
stamped his foot on the hearth-rug, 
and called out furiously, ‘Get along, 
sir!’ and he had not gone mad—had 
merely perceived a mouse at his feet ! 
. . . [ was kept awake the first night 
after my arrival (at Moffat) by—a 
hyena! (Yes, upon my honor; and 
you complain of a simple cock!) .. . 
We kept him in bed to breakfast, 
almost by main force, however, and 
John told him to live on slops to com- 
plete his cure; but he told John in 
very decided Annandale that ‘ he had 
a great notion he would follow the 
direction of Nature in the matter of 
eating and getting up, and if Nature 
told him to dine on a chop it would 
be a clever fellow that should persuade 
him not to do it.’ . . Figure this ; 
[Scene—a room where everything is 
enveloped in dark-yellow London fog ! 
For air to breathe, a sort of liquid 
soot! Breakfast on the table—‘ adul- 
terated coffee,’ ‘adulterated bread,’ 
‘adulterated cream,’ and ‘ adulterated 
water!’] Mr C. at one end of the 
table, looking remarkably bilious ; 
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Mrs ©. at the other, looking half 
dead! Mr C.: ‘My dear, I have to 
inform you that my bed is full of 
bugs, or fleas, or some sort of animals 
that crawl over meallnight” . . . 
Mr Oarlyle has been so wild to get 
away, and so incapable of determining 
where to go and when to go, that 
living beside him has been like living 
the life of a weathercock in a high 
wind, blowing from all ints at 
once! . . I tried him alone for a 
few days, when I was afraid of falling 
seriously ill unless I had change of 
air. But the letter that came from 
him every morning was like the letter 
of a Babe in the Wood, who would be 
found buried with dead leaves by the 
robins if I didn’t look to it. . I 
found him so out of sorts on my re- 
turn, that I gave it up, with inward 
protest and appeal to posterity. . . . 
Lumbago, my dear, it is good that 
you should know in time, admits of 
but one consolation—of but one hap- 
piness ! viz., ‘perfect liberty to be as 
ugly and stupid and disagreeable as 
ever one likes!’ And that consola- 
tion, that happiness, that liberty re- 
serves itself for the domestic hearth ! 
As you will find when you are mar- 
ried, I daresay. The longer I 
live, the more I am certified that men, 
in all that relates to their own health, 
have not common-sense! Whether it 
be their pride, or their impatience, or 
their obstinacy, or their ingrained 
spirit of contradiction, that stupefies 
and misleads them, the result is al- 
ways a certain amount of idiotey or 
distraction in their dealings with their 
own bodies! I am not generalising 
from my own husband. I know that 
he is a quite extravagant example of 
that want of common-sense in bodily 
matters which I complain of. Few 
men (even) are so lost to themselves 
as to dry their soaked trousers on 
their legs! (as he does), —or swallow 
five grains of mercury in the middle 
of the day, and then walk or ride 
three hours under a plunge of rain ! 
(as he does) &c. &c. . . . On the New 
Year’s morning itself, Mr C. ‘ got up 
off his wrong side,’ a by no means un- 
common way of getting up for him in 


these overworked times! And he sud- 


denly discovered that his salvation, 

here and hereafter, depended on ‘hay- 

ing ‘ immediately, without a moment’s 
2T 
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delay,’ a beggarly pair of old cloth 
boots, that the street-sweeper would 
hardly have thanked him for, ‘lined 
with flannel, and new bound, and re- 
paired generally!’ and ‘one of my 
women ’—that is, my one woman and 
a half—was to be set upon the job! 
Alas! a regular shoemaker would 
have taken a whole day to it, and 
wouldn’t have undertaken such a piece 
of work besides! and Mr C. scouted 
the idea of employing a shoemaker, as 
subversive of his authority as master 
of thé house. So neither my one 
woman, nor my half one, having any 
more capability of repairing ‘ gener- 
ally’ these boots than of repairing the 
Great Eastern, there was no help for 
me but to sit down on the New Year's 
morning, with a great ugly beast of a 
man’s boot in my lap, and scheme, and 
stitch, and worry over it till night ; 
and next morning begin on the other !” 

These extracts are, we think, 
more informing and explanatory 
than the most elaborate comment 
could be. The mixed nature of 
the man is revealed with surprising 


vivacity: His arbitrariness, his. 


masterfulness, his wilfulness, the 
gloomycloudwhich so seldom lifted, 
the awkward and ungainly tender- 
ness, the gruff and whimsical hu- 
mours, are grouped together into 
a living picture which a Recsbenndt 
or a Millais could not surpass. 

The more attentive reader of 
these letters will observe that the 
coldest and most reproachfui (when 
“yours faithfully” is substituted 
for “ your own Jane” or “ your un- 
fortunate Goody ”) belong to the 
nem when Carlyle was haunting 

zady Ashburton’s drawing-room ; 

and the Diary during the same 
time discloses even stronger feel- 
ing. She was cruelly wounded. 

“* October 31.—Rain! Rain! Rain ! 
‘Oh, Lord! this is too ridiculous,’ as 
the ‘Annandale farmer exclaimed, 
starting to his feet when it began 

uring in the midst of his prayer 

or a dry hay-time. I have no hay to 
be got in, or anything else that I 
know of, to be got in; but I have a 
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plentiful crop of thorns to be got out, 
and that, too, requires good weather,” 

‘* November 5.—Alone this evening, 
Lady A. in town again; and Mr 0, of 
course at Bath House. 


‘ When I think of what I is 
And what I used to was, 
I gin to think I’ve sold myself 
For very little cas.’” 
** November 7.—Dear, dear! What 
a sick day this has been with me ! Oh, 
my mother! nobody sees when I am 
suffering now; and I have learnt to 
suffer ‘all to myself.’ From ‘onl 
childness ’ to that is a far and a rough 
road to travel. 


‘ Oh, little did my mother think, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 
The death I was to dee !’” 


“April 21.—I feel weaklier every 
day, and my soul also is sore vexed— 
oh, how long! I put myself in an 
omnibus, being unable to walk, and 
was carried to Islington and back 
again. What a good shilling’s-worth 
of exercise! The Angel at Islington! 
It was there I was set down on my 
first arrival in London, and Mr C, 
with Edward Irving was waiting to 
receive me. 


‘The past is past, and gone is gone.’” 


Mr. Froude, in a very judicious 
note, has told us quite simply all 
that there is to tell about the 
estrangement which Carlyle’s de- 


votion to this “most queen-like 
woman” occasioned ; and with his 
explanation we must bring our ex- 
tracts to a close. It is pleasant to 
know, however, that the breach 
was healed later on, and that 
Jeannie Welsh’s closing years were 
among the happiest and brightest 
of her married life. 


‘*When he was absorbed in his 
work, she saw but little of him. The 
work was a sufficient explanation as 
long as others were no better off than 
she was. But when she found that 
he had leisure for Bath House, though 
none for her, she became jealous and 
irritable. She was herself, of course, 
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invited there ; but the wives of men 
of genius, like the wives of bishops, 
do not take the social rank of their 
husbands. Women understand how 
to make one another uncomfortable in 
little ways invisible to others, and Mrs 
Carlyle was made to feel that she was 
admitted into those high regions for 
her husband’s sake, and not for her 
own. She had a fiery temper, and a 
strong Scotch republican spirit, and 
she would have preferred to see Car- 
lyle reigning alone in his own king- 
dom. Her anger was wrong in itself, 
and exaggerated in the form which it 
assumed. But Carlyle, too, was to 
blame. He ought to have managed 
his friendships better. He ought to 
have considered whether she had not 
-causes of complaint, and to have re- 
membered how much he owed to her 
care for him. But Carlyle was wilful, 
and impatient of contradiction. When 
his will was crossed or resisted, his 
displeasure rushed into expressions 
not easily forgotten ; and thus there 
grew up between these two, who at 
heart each admired and esteemed the 
other more than any other person in 
the world, a condition of things of 
which the trace is left in this diary. 
The shadow slanted backwards over 
their whole lives together ; and as she 
brooded over her wrongs, she came to 
think with bitterness of many recol- 
lections which she had laughed away 
or forgotten. Carlyle’s letters during 
all this period are uniformly tender 
and affectionate, and in them was his 
true self, if she could but have al- 
lowed herself to see it. ‘Oh,’ he often 
said to me after she was gone, ‘if I 
could but see her for five minutes to 
assure her that I had really cared for 
her throughout all that! But she 
never knew it—she never knew it.’” 


One last word; and the last 
word cannot perhaps be said bet- 
ter than it is in the letter of an 
enthusiastic, if somewhat trans- 
cendental, German correspondent, 
now lying on our table: “ After 
all,” he remarks, “there 1s some- 
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thing very noble and queenly, even 
if in a sipsy fashion, about the 
heroine of this strange story. 
Though she has got the mortal 
stab, she does not show it, but 
folds her cloak, with a proud and 
careless smile, across the wound. 
To the bitter end, she will not fail 
in one jot or tittle of her duty,— 
will help, while the life-blood ebbs, 
the man she has sworn to help. 
And out of this unswerving fidel 
ity to a higher law there grew a 
nobler content—something finer 
than happiness—something of that 
ideal joy which is the crown of 
him who has fought a good fight, 
who has finished his course, who 
has kept the faith. And herein 
was victory,—the evil shadows 
slunk back, the cloud of sorrow 
lifted off, and left her soul un- 
clouded. And ere she passed quite 
away from our earth, to what- 
ever of bliss or woe lies beyond, 
she was permitted to know that 
her singular fidelity had been 
at last recognised, and that the 
man who had blindly wounded her 
was eager to make what of recom- 
pense or atonement was yet pos- 
sible. A vulgar criticism will im- 
press the likeness of its own sordid 
commonplace upon the aaa his- 
tory—will appreciate neither the 
heroic constancy of the wife, nor 
the moving sincerity of the hus- 
band’s remorse ; but men and wo- 
men who are not critics will feel 
that the story which is disclosed 
is no mean record of domestic mis- 
adventures, but one of those high 
and pathetic themes which, while 
human nature remains what it is— 
a bitter riddle, an inscrutable enig- 
ma—will continue to stir to their 
depths our love, our pity, and our 
hate.” 
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Unper such titles as “ Thought- 
Reading,” “ Brain-Waves,” &c., 
we have recently heard much free 
discussion of that strange and 
utterly incomprehensible influence 
which we are driven to assume 
must be exerted by certain minds 
on those which (from some affinity 
as yet unexplained) are subject to 
their power. 

I suppose there are few persons 
who have failed to remark how 
often they have turned to a friend 
to make some comment totall 
irrelevant to the subject whic 
may have been under discussion, 
and are startled by hearing the 
very words they meant to utter 
addressed to themselves. Hence 
the saying, “ You have taken the 
words out of my mouth.” Or 


again : how often we are seized by _ 


a sudden impulse to write to some 
far-away, long-neglected friend, 
and lo! our letter crosses one from 
him, perhaps in mid-ocean, proving 
that the same impulse must have 
impelled him to write at the same 
time. 

To whatever cause we must 
ascribe this unsolved problem— 
whether electricity, magnetism, or 
any kindred agency—the reality 
of these influences appears to be 
beyond question. Whether it may 
in any way account for such very 
puzzling “lucky hits” as are oc- 
casionally made by the “ spiritual- 
ists,” I am utterly at a loss to dis- 
cover. Yet it seems possible that, 
in some inexplicable manner, some 


of these persons may have acquired 
a power (which might prove a very 
inconvenient one) of reading their 
neighbours’ innermost thoughts— 
thoughts so deeply buried that 
they themselves are scarcely con- 
scious of their existence. 

A lady has just been describing 
to me a séance at which she was 
recently present in a London draw. 
ing-room. It was given by a 
gentleman who wished simply to 
prove the power of thought-read- 
ing, without making any claim 
whatever to supernatural power. 
Calling up a girl, who was a total 
stranger to him, but a friend of 
my informant, he told her that he 
was going out of the room, and she 
was to take two slips of paper, 
write a name on each, and fold 
them up neatly, before his return, 
The girl being an American, wrote 
the names of two of her country- 
women—one in the United States, 
the other present at the séance. 

The gentleman immediately re- 
turned, blindfold. He bade the 
girl take one of the folded papers 
and press it in the palm of his 
hand with her own finger, while 
with her other hand she was to 
press his finger upon his own brow, 
as if helping him to intensify his 
power of thought-reading. Pres- 
ently he said, “ This is a very un- 
common name: it is troublesome 
to read. Then he spelt Mary 
GREENHOWE, without any mis- 
take whatever. Then he said, 
“This lady is in America. She 





1 [It seems necessary to explain that the personal experiences narrated in this 
paper are those of a writer whose good faith is unimpeachable, whose powers of 
observation are of a very high order, and who most positively affirms that every 
detail herein related is accurately described without any exaggeration. We have 
never in spiritual literature met with more striking proof of the wonderful 
success with which professional mediums practice their delusions.—Ep. B. M.] 
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is very ill. You are in great 
trouble about her.” Strange to 
say, the young lady had just re- 
ceived a letter to say that her 
friend was suffering from a serious 
attack of fever, and she certainly 
was in considerable anxiety about 
her. 

The second slip of folded paper 
was then produced, on which was 
written the name of my friend 
Mrs S——s ; but the blind reader 
at once said,—* Why, you have 
written ‘Mrs’ instead of puttin 
a Christian name.” He then rea 
the surname without hesitation 
(also an uncommon name), and im- 
mediately added,—“ W hy, this lady 
is present in the room,” so he would 
say nothing more concerning her. 
The lady in question was my in- 
formant. She had no acquaintance 
whatever with the thought-reader. 

He then left the room, leaving 
those in it to agree on some object 
which he was to touch. He re- 
turned, blindfold as before, and a 
gentleman, not known to him, was 
deputed to walk beside him, press- 
ing one finger on his brow, but in 
no way guiding him. The seeker 
several times remonstrated with 
this gentleman, saying that he felt 
he was inimical to him—was re- 
solving not to think of the object ; 
that if he would do so, he could 
find it far more rapidly ; that he 
made no pretence to any super- 
natural power, but wished simply 
to show the power of thought read- 
ing. All this time he slowly ad- 
vanced from point to point, now 
and again pausing eleen some 
object, but always saying “ No, it 
was not this,” till at length he 
suddenly seemed satisfied, and 
actually did touch the thing se- 
lected. He gave various other 
tests of his power, which excited 
considerable wonder in those who 
beheld them. 

As all well-authenticated evi- 
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dence in any way bearing on the 
subject must possess a certain value 
in the eyes of those who are seek- 
ing a solution of the question, I 
may be excused for describing an 
incident of so personal a character 
that I should otherwise shrink 
from relating it. I have been told 
that what seemed to me a very 
strange experience, was really no- 
thing out of the common, but 
would appear a perfectly natural 
incident to those who are in the 
habit of dabbling in spiritualism. 

Probably, however, there are 
multitudes of persons who, like 
myself, have always rather avoided 
the subject. For my own part, 
I have always had the greatest 
dislike to everything connected 
with it, and to all the séances 
in which “ darkened rooms,” “soft 
touches of spirit hands,” “ table- 
rappings,” “chairsiftings,” “sounds 
of low music,” &c., &c., formed 
items, which, to say the least of 
it, are suggestive of some form of 
deception. 

Two years ago, however, I 
chanced to find myself in Boston 
(Massachusetts), the fortunate guest 
of one whose hospitable home has 
for many years been the centre of 
the most delightful society in that 
literary city. rye Boston 
to be a centre of so-called spirit- 
ualism, I remarked to a friend of 
my host that it was really quite 
wrong that travellers should be 
there and not see something of 
the spiritualism for which it is 
so famous. He replied that he. 
himself knew nothing whatever 
about it, but that if I vared to 
interview a medium, he would find 
out how to arrange the meeting, 
and would be glad to escort me. 
Of course I agreed, and he went 
off to ask an acquaintance learned 
in such matters how he was to set 
about it. 

His friend told him that it was 
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the simplest thing in the world. 
He had only to go to a central 
office,called‘““The Banner of Light,” 
and there he would obtain all neces- 
sary information. To this office he 
accordingly proceeded, and was re- 
ceived in the most business-like 
manner. “He wished to see a 
medium?” Certainly. He had 
only to select the one ia preferred. 
Thereupon a large book of refer- 
ence was produced, like a servants’ 
register, in which were entered the 
names and addresses of a multitude 
of professional mediums, on any 
one of whom he was at liberty to 
call and make his own arrange- 
ments. 

Quite at random he took note of 
several addresses and drove off to 
the first on his list. He was re- 
ceived by an unpleasant-looking 
woman, in a dingy house, and re- 
solved to try his luck elsewhere. 
At the next house he was received 
in a pretty room by an attractive 
little lady of fragile and delicate 
appearance. She consulted her 
list of engagements, and said she 
could spare an hour on the follow- 
ing day, when she would expect us. 

hree other ladies had by this 
time expressed a wish to accom- 
pany us. The medium, Mrs N. 

-» made some demur to the pres- 
ence of so many, on the score that 
it was much more fatiguing to her. 
However, she waived this objec- 
tion, and on the following morning 
we proceeded to her house. We 
were a party of five, almost stran- 
gers to one another—certainly not 
knowing one incident in one an- 
other’s lives. Mrs N. W. did not 
know even our names. Had she 
done so, they could certainly have 
conveyed nothing to her mind. 

We started immediately after 
breakfast, on a brilliant winter’s 
morning, cold and crisp, with 
bright sunshine. We were all in 
the most mirthful frame of mind 
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—amused by the novelty of the 
proceeding, and certainly without 
one thought of anything serious in 
the matter. The only definite idea 
we had concerning the coming in- 
terview was, that we would ask 
the medium to tell us about a 
packet of papers which I had lost 
and could not trace,—not that we 
for one moment expected her to 
throw any light on the subject. 

On arriving at her house, we 
were received by a tidy little maid, 
and were shown into a little draw- 
ing-room, into which the full sun. 
light poured, lighting up every 
corner. ‘There was no question of 
darkened rooms or mysticism of 
any sort: only the simplest fur- 
niture—a few pretty cane chairs 
adorned with blue ribbons. We 
all carried large bunches of most 
fragrant winter violets ; and when, 
after a few moments Mrs N. W. 
entered the room, we offered her 
a bunch, which she accepted pleas- 
antly, observing, “All good spirits 
love flowers.” Though our friend 
had prepared us to see a very fair, 
delicate little lady, we were all 
startled by the unnatural pallor 
of her wax-like complexion—due, 
we supposed, to passing so large 
a portion of her life in some un- 
natural condition. 

After a few words of greeting, 
during which our previous levity 
was considerably toned down by 
her evident earnestness in the 
matter on hand, she asked us to 
sit in a small circle, holding hands, 
for about one minute (all in full 
sunshine). Then she said, “I 
must sleep;” and passing her 
hand a few times across her own 
face, she went off into a sort of 
waking trance. Then, much to 
our amazement, in a strange, un- 
natural voice, she began to pray 
a simple and most earnest prayer 
to the Great Spirit of all good and 
holiness, that He would bestow 
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upon us all goodness, and grant 
us a closer union with the spirits 
of all His children ; and especially 
she prayed that none but good 
spirits might be allowed to com- 
municate with us. I must confess 
that we were all utterly taken 
aback—-so entirely incongruous was 
this solemn appeal with the spirit 
in which we had sought the inter- 
view. 

Ere we had recovered from our 
astonishment, our medium com- 
menced talking in a shrill child’s 
voice. (The idea seems to be, that 
during the trance the medium is 
no longer himself or herself, but 
is merely a passive agent, of whose 
faculties some spirit present takes 
the mastery, while acting as spokes- 
man for all others present.) 

Turning to one of the ladies, she 
told her that several of her near 
relations, who were dead, were pres- 
ent, and desired her to deliver cer- 
tain messages. Knowing noth- 
ing about the lady in question, 
I took little interest in what was 
said, but I saw that she did so, 
and that she seemed rather sur- 
prised. 

Suddenly turning to the gentle- 
man who had brought us, she told 
him that his father was standing 
beside him. She proceeded to de- 
scribe him minutely, and said he 
bade her tell his son that his bless- 
ing rested on him because of his 
lifelong devotion to his invalid 
sister. This was startling : and I 
learnt subsequently that the in- 
valid sister and the brother’s de- 
voted care were prominent facts in 
his life’s history. Then she told 
him that a young girl—“ Nelly” — 
was coming close up to speak to 
him ; that she said how bitterly 
she had grieved at having to leave 
him, for she had been so happy 
with him that she had no wish to 
enter the spirit-world. Then turn- 
ing aside, as if speaking to the 
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girl,she said: “ Now, Nelly, you 
must not cry; forif you do so, I 
cannot hear what you say.” A 
few moments later she said, “ Nelly 
bids me tell you that you are not 
to trust George so thoroughly. 
You know who I mean by George. 
A man who transacts business for 
you,—no relation, only a business 
friend. She says he is not acting 
well for you. Those last shares he 
bought are not good. You had 
better look after that matter.” 

Throughout this communication, 
—of which I omit many details, 
—our friend was evidently much 
astonished ; and though, of course, 
I could not venture to make any 
inquiry concerning his lost love, I 
did ask if there was such a person 
as “ George,” and was told in a 
whisper that there was, and that 
in every particular the medium 
had rightly described their rela- 
tions. 

Suddenly Mrs N. W. turned to 
me, saying that a spirit was press- - 
ing forward to get close to me,— 
“aq short, thick-set man; he has 
been an old-fashioned-looking fel- 
low ever since his boyhood.” She 
then proceeded to give a most 
minute description of various phy- 
sical peculiarities, so very marked 
as to be quite unmistakable. Yet 
so little had I dreamt of harbouring 
one thought concerning the sacred 
dead at such a time, that I could 
searcely believe I heard aright 
when she added, “He says he 
is your brother!—his name is 
Jouwn. That is John.” She 
again commented freely on his per- 
sonal appearance, adding, “ But 
what a good companion he is ; and 
how he does love sport!” Then 
suddenly pressing her hand on her 
head, she said, with a look of 
great pain, “ Oh, poor fellow ! how 
dreadfully he suffered here before 
he died!” 

Now I am positively certain 
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that it was not till nearly all these 
details had been minutely de- 
scribed that my own thoughts def- 
initely recurred to the brother 
who, of all the dear ones gone 
hence, would, I think, draw near- 
est to me, were it in his power ; 
the one brother who, in bodily 
presence,differed so strangely from 
all his stalwart brethren, though 
excelled by none in his skill as a 
mighty hunter ; the brother who, 
after long years of toil in Ceylon, 
had died of asudden and agonizing 
pressure on the brain, at the ver 
moment when he had definitely 
decided on returning home—so 
that the same ship which was to 
have brought him back to England 
brought the tidings of his death. 
Ere I had fully realised what 
had been said, the medium re- 
sumed. “There is a dark-com- 
ogg woman standing beside 
im, who loves you both dearly.” 
Then she minutely described her, 
adding, “she is your sister.” She 
took my hand, and wrote three 
letters, so plainly that there could 
be no mistake, saying each as she 
did so—I p a. Doubtless the 
name had risen to my mind, so that 
thought-reading might account 
for this. But certainly not one 
soul in all America knew any one 
of the facts which Mrs N. W. told 
me that day ; so that by no pos- 
sible means could she have ob- 
tained any information concerning 
my family, even had she known 
my name, which she did not. 
Then, apparently as a means of 
identification, and although my 
own thoughts had most certainly 
not turned to the subject, she went 
on to say how terribly this spirit 
had suffered in her last long ill- 
ness,—how the internal complaint 
had puzzled and bafiled all the doc- 
tors, whereas she (the medium) saw 
plainly that the cause of death had 


been different from what they im. 
agined, and she named another 
malady. 

- Feeling these revelations to be 
terribly painful, and being, more. 
over, determined that neither bh 
look nor word would I allow any 
one present to detect how strangel 
true was every syllable spoken, f 
tried to turn the subject ; but the 
medium went on—as if analysing 
some curious case—to describe 
various prominent features of a 
character which, in its various 
moods was more strongly marked 
than that of any other woman I 
have ever known. 

“Ob,” she said, “how full of 
fun and mischief she is? Whata 
capital racy story she can tell, and 
how witty she is! But some days, 
when she is in great pain, you 
know, she is so low and depressed 
that for days together she can 
scarcely speak. And then the 
moment she is a little better she 
is as full of wit and frolic as ever.” 

All this (with other strangely ac- 
curate details) was so startlingly 
exact a description of one endow- 
ed with most rare conversational 

owers, and a fund of mother-wit 
which bubbled to the surface when- 
ever the pressure of great physical 
pain was removed fora little season, 
that I could scarcely credit my 
hearing (especially as ten years had 
elapsed since those days of alter- 
nating mirth and suffering). But 
a moment later the medium added, 
“She wants me to tell you, that 
you need fear nothing in coming 
to the spirit-world, for there are so 
many there who love you, and wait 
to welcome you.” 

The medium added, “ There is a 
young man standing close to your 
sister ; she is speaking to him.” 
She went on to describe one who 
was buried on the field of Almain 
1854 ; and as I plainly recognised 
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her description, I asked, with care- 
fully assumed indifference, what 
was hisname? In my own mind 
I thought of the name by which we 
always addressed him. She re- 

lied, “I will tell you when I hear 
it.” A moment later, to my amaze- 
ment, she uttered, not the name 
that was in my mind, but that by 
which his wife alone called him! 
Then she said, “There is another 
lady with them—also a sister ; she 
is taller, and has smooth dark hair. 
She has an uncommon name— 
SEY I cannot make out 
the last syllable.” I need scarcely 
say that the name of my eldest 
sister, Seymour, had presented it- 
self vividly to my mind, yet she 
could not make this out. This, 
then, was clearly not thought- 
reading. 

She did not lose more than a few 
seconds in this effort. Then turn- 
ing from me to a lady who sat op- 
posite, she said, “I have much to 
tell you—from Annie, your sister- 
in-law.” She then described the 
spirit in question, and, correcting 
herself, said, “Oh! her name is 
not Annie—It is Fanny. I had 
not heard rightly at first.” Then 
she said, “Come close, that I may 
tell you in a whisper, for you will 
not like the others to hear what I 
have to say, and it is no concern of 
theirs.” 

She spoke for some minutes in a 
whisper, quite inaudible to the rest 
of the party; but I watched the 
lady who was thus addressed start, 
as if utterly amazed by what was 
said, and she appeared more and 
more perplexed as she listened. 
She told us afterwards that she 
could not possibly repeat what had 
been said to her, but that it had 
reference to strictly private family 
affairs, which she was convinced 
that no one outside of her own 
domestic circle could possiblyknow. 
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On returning home, she told her 
relations what had been said, and 
all were alike perplexed. She said 
her father had the greatest horror 
of spiritualism, and had never al- 
lowed any of them to dabble in it ; 
and evidently this revelation con- 
firmed his objections. 

As soon as this private aside was 
ended, I asked Mrs N. W. whether 
she could tell anythingabout people 
who were still alive, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. She re- 
plie in the affirmative ; whereupon 

said there were two men concern- 
ing whom I should like to have 
information. I certainly did not 
expect to receive any, but my 
thoughts turned to my brother 
and my half-brother, both in 
Afghanistan. 

She said, “Tell me in what sort 
of country to look for them—a hot 
country or a cold one?” It was in 
the depth of winter, so I replied, 
“ A cold country.” 

After a moment’s pause, she said, 
“T see them both. One is more 
nearly related to you than the 
other. He is your brother. His 
name is Frank. I think he must 
be some sort of merchant, for he 
has long trains of animals carrying 
heavy burdens. There are strange 
wild-looking people about him— 
something like our wild Indian 
tribes, but different. I think there 
must be some disturbance or trouble 
in the country, for he seems to be 
anxious for peace,—something like 
what was going on where the poor 
Prince Imperial was killed.” 

Strange to say, this brother was 
then in charge of a land transport 
corps, oppressed by the amount of 
work thrown on his shoulders, in 
organizing means of transporting 
all stores to the front, and person- 
ally inspecting every detail. The 
long caravans of laden camels and 
pack-horses might well have seemed 
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suggestive of trains of merchan- 
dise. 

I asked her to tell me the name 
of the otherman. At first she 
could not for she said he was ill 
—not seriously ill, but that some- 
how she could not make out his 
name. Some minutes later she 
said, “ The name of that other man 
—the one who is not so closely 
related to you—is Freep. They 
will both come home safely.” 

So far all she had said was extra- 
ordinarily accurate. Now, however, 
she seemed tobe exceedingly weary, 
and as if speaking at random. I 
asked if she could tell me about a 
lost packet of papers. She replied, 
“ Oh yes ; they are lost to you for 
ever. You need take no further 
trouble to recover them.” (I did 
recover them a few days later.) 
She then volunteered to tell me 
that I should very soon go “ across 
the pond ” (Anglicé, return to Eng- 
land, which, in fact, I did a week 
later); thatan oldfriend would come 
to welcome me, but that within 
ten days he would die suddenly. 
Her description of this gentleman 
so far resembled a friend who 
actually did most unexpected] 
come to meet me, that I frankly 
confess to having been unable to 
shake off an uneasy qualm till the 
allotted ten days were well over. 
But I am thankful to say that in 
this case also, our medium proved 
herself quite unable to prophesy, 
for my friend continues to this day 
in perfect health. 

he fragile little woman now 
said she was very tired, and must 
awaken. She passed her hand over 
her face, shivered, and seemed by 
a voluntary effort to come out from 
her trance. She appeared utterl 
exhausted, and confessed to feel- 
ing so. The death-like pallor which 
had at first struck us so painfully, 
seemed even more ghastly than 
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before. Strange to say, all this 
had occurred within the hour 
which she had previously allotted 
to us—for a specified pecuniary 
consideration. Throughout the 
séance she had continued to speak 
in the strained unnatural voice, 
purporting to be that of the child 
who was supposed to be speakin 
through her agency. We were gl 
once more to hear her speak in her 
natural voice. She told us she had 
other appointments in the course 
of the day, and must rest ; so we 
left her, and passed out into the 
crisp sunlight of the New England 
winter, and went on our way, 
feeling considerably bewildered by 
our interview. 

Much of what she had said was 
so utterly unaccountable, that I, 
for one, could not put it from me 
for days. It really seemed as if, 
but for lack of time, and the pres- 
ence of others all claiming their 
share of one short hour, she might 
have gone on speaking consecu- 
tively, as one who had something 
definite to tell; or else, if there 
were any fraud in the matter 
(which seemed quite impossible), 
I might have obtained some clue 
to it. 

I could not attribute her words 
to thought-reading ; for in almost 
each casethe thoughts were entirely 
of her suggestion : and in several 
instances where she addressed the 
others, she had to explain some- 
thing of which she had to remind 
them ; saying, “ Don’t you remem- 
ber?” and they answered, “ Yes; 
but I had forgotten.” 

I confess to having felt the 
strongest wish to repeat the inter- 
view, but I had arranged to leave 
Boston on the following morning, 
so had no further opportunity. All 
my friends there assured me that 
it was just as well, as many of 
them had been tempted for a while 
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to attend similar séances either 
seeking a solution of the matter, or 
in the bond fide hope of obtainin 
messages from the silent land. Al 
agreed in assuring me that they 
had never arrived at anything satis- 
factory, and had only been led to 
disquiet themselves in vain. They 
said it was very unusual for any 
medium to be as definite in her 
statements as the lady we had 
visited. Altogether, they strongly 
recommended me to be content 
_ with this glimpse from the threshold 
of spiritualism, and to let it alone. 
From whatever point I considered 
the question, it appeared equally in- 
comprehensible. Strange enough 
that a totally unknown girl, in a 
foreign land, should, without any 
bidding of ours, be able minutely to 
describe the frail bodies which, so 
many years previously, had been 
laid beneath the sod, in lands so 
widely separated. But stranger 
still, that if the spirits of our loved 
ones were indeed now around us, 
and had found a voice capable of 
whispering their messages, the first 
impression they should seek to con- 
vey should have reference to the 
physical pain which we so fondly 
believe is all forgotten when the 
spirit forsakes its mortal body. 
his, however, seems to be an un- 
varying feature in all these mani- 
festations, as they are called. 
Various people subsequently de- 
scribed to me their experiences of 
similar phenomena (if such they 
be) but in every case the medium, 
almost as a matter of course, be- 
gan by describing the symptoms of 
the disease which had caused the 
spirit to forsake its house of clay. 
One gentleman told me how he, 
like ourselves, a total stranger in 
Boston, had, from the merest curi- 
osity, sought an interview with a 
medium, selected quite at random. 
She at once proceeded, unasked, 
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and greatly to his distress, minute 
ly to describe his dead father and 
brother, and other kinsfolk who 
had passed over “to the majority.” 
Anxious to turn her attention from 
topics which he felt to be at once 
too sacred and too painful to be 
touched upon under such circum- 
stances, he asked if she could give 
him any particulars concerning an 
absent friend. He gave her no clue 
whatever to the person of whom 
he was thinking ; and, much to his 
astonishment, she almost immedi- 
ately proceeded to describe him, 
and the room in which he was sit- 
ting ; also two ladies who were 
present,—one elderly and grey- 
haired, who sat in a corner of a 
sofa—the other young and hand- 
some, a Spanish-looking girl, with 
glossy raven-black hair. The gen- 
tleman was sitting at the piano. 
When asked whose music he was 
playing, the medium replied, “ His 
own.” She was asked his name, 
and replied that she could not tell 
till she heard it mentioned. Soon 
afterwards she mentioned a very 
uncommon name by which he was 
very rarely addressed, and said it 
was the name by which the grey- 
haired lady called him. She then 
added his surname. 

A few days later our traveller 
returned to the town where his 
friend lived, and made a point of 
going to see him as soon as possible. 

e inquired where he had been the 
previous week ? His friend replied 
that he had been absent, but had 
been obliged to return unexpected- 
ly on a certain day (the very day 
in question). ‘ Who had he found 
on his return?” “Only his 
mother.” “Noone else?” “Oh 
yes; late in the afternoon Miss 

chanced to arrive.” (Then 
the accuracy of the medium was 
undoubted. Her description of the 
handsome Spanish-looking girl, 
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with glossy raven-black hair, ex- 
actly answered to the lady in ques- 
tion.) “And what were they 
all doing at sunset?” “ Nothing 
special. He was playing the piano, 
and they were listening.” “ Whose 
music was he playing?” “Oh, he 
was improvising.” ‘“ Might he see 
the room in which they were sit- 
ting?” “ Why, certainly.” 

So he led the way to a room ex- 
actly answering to that described 
by the medium, and the grey-haired 
mother pointed out the corner of 
the sofa which was her accustomed 
seat in the twilight, and the chair 
occupied by the dark-haired girl ; 
and the picture was recognised as 
being altogether accurate. 

On leaving Boston, I remained 
for some days in New York, where, 
on my happening to refer to this 
subject, a lady asked if I should 
care to attend a spiritualist meet- 
ing on the following Sunday morn- 
ing. On the principle that travel- 
lers must see all things, I assented; 
and we found our way to a large 
crowded hall, where a great congre- 
gation had assembled, as if for a 
religious service. A good choir of 
six or eight well-trained voices sang 
very pretty semi-sacred anthems at 
intervals ; and copies of ‘ Progres- 
sive Hymns’ were freely distribu- 
ted in the hall. These were sung 
in parts by the whole congrega- 
tion, with that peculiar harmoni- 
ous faculty which appears to be the 
birthright of our American cousins, 
though known to us chiefly in con- 
nection with the teaching of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. Almost all 
these hymns had reference to our 
union and communion with those 
who have crossed the narrow stream 
of death. Some were prayers to 
the Father of all spirits,—the great 
undivided family which includes 
all, whether still clothed in flesh 
or emancipated from its bondage. 
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Others were appeals to the spirits 
of the departed, assumed to be 

ent, and full of sympathy with all 
concerns of those we call living, 

But the main feature of the 
meeting was what we may call the 
sermon. A remarkable and very 
eloquent address on “'The Spiritu- 
alism of, the Bible.” The speaker 

who had hitherto borne the title of 

everend in some branch of the 
Christian Church, but had lately 
“ advanced ” so far as to become a 
leader in “ Progressive Religion”) , 
was well versed in the sac 
Scriptures ; and (being thoroughly 
master of that torrent of words, 
which seems, in America, to be the 
natural talent of the majority, in. 
stead of a special gift toa very few, 
as with us), moreover, not being 
withheld by any reverent shrink- 
ing from introducing the most 
sacred topics in connection with 
the most questionable events of 
the moment, his discourse was cer- 
tainly as startling as can well be 
imagined. 

To our ears this method of treat- 
ing sacred subjects could not but 
sound painfully irreverent, — to 
many it would appear almost blas- 
phemous. But this was evidently 
not the intention of the speaker, 
nor the impression produced on his 
hearers. His one object was to 
prove that the reality of spiritual- 
ism rests on evidence of precisely 
the same character as that of Chris- 
tianity—namely, the indubitable 
testimony of a certain number of 
chosen witnesses. As in the days 
of old, spiritual revelations were 
never made to “all the people,” but 
only to a select few, whose testi- 
mony others have ever since been 
required to accept in faith, so, he 
maintained, it is now in this pres- 
enttime. The supernatural is ever 
around us, though our ordinary hu- 
man eyes are not capable of discern- 
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ing it. They need some special en- 
lightenment, which in certain cases 
has been bestowed, as when, in an 
hour of imminent danger, when the 
King of Syria had sent horses and 
chariots, and a great host to encom- 
pass the city of Dothan, that he 
might capture Elisha the prophet, 
pr the servant of the prophet 
was distraught with fear, his mas- 
ter said to him; “ Fear not, for they 
that be with us, are more than 
they that be with them. And 
Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I 
pray Thee, open his eyes, that he 
may see. And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man; and he 
saw: and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.” 

The invisible protectors were 
there already. All that was need- 
ed was that the eyes of the young 
man should be made capable of 
discerning them. 

Again, when the angel of the 
Lord stood in the pathway of 
Balaam, “for an adversary against 
him,” neither the prophet nor his 
two servants discerned his pres- 
ence. At three points in the road 
the angel stood in the way, and 
the ass, beholding him, turned 
aside, and where the path was so 
narrow that she could not turn 
aside, she fell ; but not until the 
Lord opened the eyes of Balaam 
did he recognise the Presence in 
which he stood. Apparently his 
servants never saw the angel at 
all, any more than did the men 
which journeyed with Saul of Tar- 
sus, when there shone around him 
a light from heaven, so radiant 
that for three days he was left 
without sight, and the Lord Him- 
self spoke with him. But his com- 
panions stood speechless, hearing a 
voice but seeing no man. When, 
in consequence of this marvellous 
manifestation, Saul the persecutor 
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had been transformed into Paul 
the apostle, it was probably in no 
merely symbolic sense that, refer- 
ring to the long array of saintly 
dead, he implied their present in- 
terest in the living, as an incentive 
to holiness of life, when, addressing 
the Hebrews on their life warfare, 
he encouraged them to earnestness, 
by the recollection that they are 
compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses. 

Referring to the fact that every 
mediam is supposed to be simply 
the agent whom some emancipated 
spirit adopts as his representative, 
so that in spiritualistic circles every 
communication is said to be made, 
not by the medium, but by the 
spirit whom he represents, and the 
medium, while under this influence, 
speaks, and is spoken of, as bein 
that spirit,—the lecturer satel 
the concluding words of the Old 
Testament, promising the return of 
Elijah the prophet. These he took 
in connection with St. John the 
Baptist’s declaration that he was 
not Elias ; whereas the Master, in 
speaking of him, said plainly, “ If 

e will receive it, this és Elias, 
which was for to come.” 

Rapidly quoting one case after 
another of recent so-called spiritual 
manifestations, sworn to on oath by 
a given number of eminent spirit- 
ualists (some of whom were citizens 
of note then present,and all of which 
were instances apparently fully be- 
lieved in by the large assemblage 
whom he addressed), he turned to 
the sacred page, and thence read 
some story of supernatural interest, 
supported by apparently very simi- 
lar evidence to that brought for- 
ward to prove the case in question. 
So he ran through the various 
Scriptural books, always speaking 
of the favoured kings and prophets 
as “mediums.” 

He made no allusion to Saul’s. 
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interview with the witch at En- 
dor, probably because of the dis- 
tinct references there made to the 
Divine prohibition of all manner of 
witchcraft; to the penalty of death 
awarded under the Levitical law 
to the man or the woman that hath 
a familiar spirit, and the strict 
prohibition to consult wizards, or 
witches, or necromancers, or such 
as have familiar spirits, or use 
divination, as the heathen do— 
but concerning which, the chosen 
people are told that, “ As for thee, 
the Lord thy God hath not suffered 
thee so to do. For all that do 
these things are an abomination 
unto the Lord; and because of 


these abominations the Lord thy 
God doth drive them out from be- 
fore thee.” 

In glancing at the old story, 
however, and considering it in its 
relation to the spiritualism of the 
present day, it struck me very fore- 


ibly that no manner of doubt is 
thrown on the reality of the super- 
natural power possessed by certain 
persons, whether called witches or 
mediums. In fact, the story of 
Saul’s visit to the witch reads 
strangely like that of a nineteenth- 
century spiritualistic séance. He 
says to his servants, “Seek me 
a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit, that I may go to her, and 
inquire of her.” A little while 
eigenen he might have chosen 

is medium from a list as long 
as the register of “The Banner of 
Light” at Boston in the year of 
grace 1882. But he had recently, 
probably at the pidding of Samuel, 
caused all such to be put to death, 
in obedience to the Levijtical law. 
So his servants had to inquire dili- 
gently. Then they came and told 
him, “ Behold, there is a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit at En- 
dor.” He goes to her disguised, 
that she may not know him. She 
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says, “ Whom shall I bring up to 
thee? And he said, Bring me up 
Samuel.” It does not appear cer. 
tain that he said this name aloud, 
Probably he only willed it, for the 
moment the woman perceived that 
it was Samuel who appeared to her, 
she cried with a loud voice, in sore 
fear. Then the king said to her, 
“Be not afraid. What sa west 
thou? What form is he of? 
And she said, An old man com- 
eth up, and he is covered with a 
mantle ; and Saul perceived [from 
her description | that it was Samuel, 
And Samuel said to Saul, Why 
hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me up?” Then he told him of the 
certain punishment that must fall 
on him, because he had not obeyed 
the voice of the Lord ; and how he 
must be delivered into the hand 
of the Philistines; and that he and 
his three sons were to be slain, 
“To-morrow,” he said, “ shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me.” 

This witch, or medium, must 
have been a woman well to do, and 
probably of good social standing, 
to have escaped detection in the 
recent witch- persecution ; and, 
moreover, there is nothing about 
her suggestive of claptrap incanta- 
tions or other modes of mystifying 
her visitors. On the contrary, she 
seems to have been a good house- 
wife and a hospitable soul; for 
when she perceived Saul lyin 
prone on the earth, in anguish o 
-_ she suspected the truth— 
that he was also weak through 
fasting. So she persuaded him to 
rest on her bed, while she hasted to 
kill a fat calf and cooked it, and 
made cakes of flour, and set meat 
before Saul and before his ser- 
vants ; and so she strengthened 
them ere they went forth to the 
fatal battle-field. 

The lecturer dwelt especially on 
various recent cases of apparitions, 
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evidently familiar to all his hearers 
—of spirits having appeared to 
mediums in various parts of the 
country, desiring them to go and 
deliver certain messages to other 

ersons. These he did not hesitate 
to support by Scriptural parallels, 
as when the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Ananias, bidding him go 
and minister to Saul in his blind- 
ness, and lay his hand on him that 
he might receive his sight. He 
quoted various instances of per- 
sons who, having quite recently 
been charged with such messages, 
had actually been suddenly trans- 
ported, by some means totally un- 
known to themselves, from the 
place where they were, to some 
distant spot, where they were to 
do the special work assigned to 
them. He described several such 
incidents as having occurred within 
his own knowledge ; and his con- 
gregation apparently accepted his 
statements as gospel. But, lest 
any unbeliever should cavil, he 
reminded his hearers of how St. 
Philip was commanded to go into 
the desert between Jerusalem and 
Gaza, there to meet the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and to interpret the Scrip- 
tures which he was reading ; how, 
as soon as the new convert had been 
baptised, as they came up out of 
the water the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip, that the eunuch 
saw him no more. But Philip was 
Sound at Azotus—a distance, said 
the preacher, of about thirty-seven 
miles. It was customary, he said, 
in the Christian world to accept 
this statement ; and why should 
they deem it incredible that me- 
diums should be similarly trans- 
ported in this present age ? 

He swore positively to having 
himself seen a visible hand appear 
in the night, and write on the wall 
in letters of light a message from 
one of his kinsfolk concerning cer- 
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tain family matters. ‘You say 
you cannot believe this? Then 
turn to Daniel, and read of the 
Hand that wrote on the wall at 
Belshazzar’s feast.” The magni- 
tude of the one cause, and the 
triviality of the other, seemed a 
matter of no moment in his esti- 
mation. 

Then he spoke of the petition of 
Elisha the 2 th that a double 
portion of Elijah’s spirit might rest 
upon him ; and his master’s reply 
—‘ Thou hast asked a hard thing ; 
nevertheless, if thou see me when 
Iam taken from thee, it shall be 
so unto thee. And, behold, there 
appeared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire, and parted them both asun- 
der ; and Elijah went up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven. And Hlisha saw 
it.” With reference to this sub- 
ject, the lecturer affirmed posi- 
tively that he himself, in common 
with other mediums, had often stood 
by deathbeds, and had actually be- 
held a radiant spirit float upward 
from the body at the moment of 
death, clothed in transcendent 
light. 

He quoted a multitude of cases 
in rapid succession of recent spirit 
apparitions, where the dead had 
suddenly and distinctly become 
visible in a company of mediums, 
In some instances he referred by 
name to the citizens who had been 
the honoured mediums to whom 
special revelations had been made. 
I cannot say that the substance of 
these revelations appeared in any 
case to have been worthy of note, 
or to have required special mes- 
sengers. Nevertheless he did not 
scruple to claim credence for every 
statement he brought forward, on 
the ground that the evidence ad- 
anna was precisely similar to that 
on which we accept the fundamen- 
tal truths of the New Testament ; 
and he thereupon proceeded to 
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a every instance in which our 
ord appeared to His disciples. 

Such a method of handling sacred 
subjects was, I need scarcely say, 
most painfully jarring to the ear of 
those who were not “ Progressive 
Religionists ;” and if I venture to 
quote one more illustration from 
this singular discourse, I do so 
solely as a characteristic American 
expression of contempt for their 
own Government. he speaker 
told us how he knew, beyond all 
doubt, that what we call death 
was merely passing from one con- 
dition of life to another. That he 
had proved it in the case of his 
own mother, because she had not 
only frequently appeared to him, 
but also, on various occasions, to 
many friends; and he could summon 
fifty different men, all well known 
in this city of New York, who 
would swear to having seen her 
after she was said to have died. 
Turning to the Epistles, he read of 
One who was seen by His disciples 
—sometimes when they were alone, 
sometimes in company, in open 
air, or within closed doors ; and at 
one time He was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once. 

“T should like to know,” said 
the lecturer, “where (out of Con- 
gress) you would find five hundred 
men who would agree to tell a lie, 
or fifty either—especially when, as 
in each case I have quoted, they 
could only gain opprobrium there- 
b ? ” 

” After more hymn-singing and 
anthems, the crowded congregation 
dispersed ; and as we passed through 
an outer hall we saw large book- 
stalls, where books, periodicals, and 
a ) oor variety of newspapers were 
offered for sale—all treating of 
spiritualism. That so large a liter- 
ature on such a subject could exist, 
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was in itself a new revelation to 
me, and spoke volumes for the 
number of persons who must take 
a certain definite interest in the 
matter. I was, however, by no . 
means | ps arom to learn that the 
avowed spiritualists in the United 
States are estimated at ten mil. 
lions—so says Judge Edmunds of 
America. 

Still more startling is it to be 
told that “there is scarcely a city 
in Europe where spiritualists are 
not reckoned by hundreds, if not 
by thousands ; that regularly es. 
tablished communities habitually 
meet for ‘spiritual’ purposes, and 
that they reckon among them in. 
dividuals of every class and avo- 
cation, nominal members of all 
branches of the Christian Church.” 

The learned Jesuit, Father Per. 
rone, tells us that upwards of two 
thousand treatises in defence of 
this system have been published 
since the year 1860, and that he 
believes these modern professors 
of divination to be undoubtedly 
working by diabolical agency. He 
shows that their whole system is 
identical with the prohibited necro- 
mancy, or “art of communicating 
with devils;” and declares his con- 
viction that at these séances evil 
spirits may truly personify the 
souls of the departed, but that for 
all Catholic Christians such com- 
merce with the emissaries of evil 
is without excuse. 

We further learn that London 
itself supports no less than five 
spiritual papers—at least it did 
so in the year 1871.’ Whether 
their number has increased or 
diminished since that date, I can- 
not tell. But in looking over some 
extracts from those,I am struck 
by finding that they assume as 
acknowledged facts various mani- 
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festations similar to those alluded 
to by the lecturer in New York. 
For instance, in a paper read by 
Mr. T. Grant to the Maidstone 
Philosophical money, 1872, as 
being “A Scientific View of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism,” he describes va- 
rious classes of mediums, one of 
which he calls the missionary 
medium, because it is irresistibly 
compelled to go on some given 
errand, without knowing why or 
whither, wherever the spirit guides 
him. Mr. Grant asserted that he 
was acquainted with a medium of 
this class in Maidstone,who, though 
too weak to walk far under “4 
nary circumstances, was neverthe- 
less, when under this influence, 
enabled to walk long distances 
without feeling fatigue, at the 
most unreasonable hours of day 
or night ; and has several times been 
instantaneously transported from 
one place to another, miles apart. 
Again, we were struck by the 


exceedingly practical nature of the 

communication which we _ heard 

the Boston medium make to m 

companion tg certain busi- 
t 


ness transactions. would, ap- 
pear, however, that such revela- 
tions are not without parallel in 
Britain. Thus, in a singular rec- 
ord of a multitude of strange and 
unaccountable facts, collected by 
the Rev. F. G. Lee,’ he quotes the 
followmg story, giving the name 
and address of his informant :— 


‘““A commercial firm at Bolton in 
Lancashire had found that a consider- 
able sum of money, which had been 
sent to their bank by a confidential 
clerk, had not been placed to their 
credit. The clerk remembered the 
fact of taking the money, though not 
the particulars ; but at the bank no- 
thing was known of it. The clerk, 
feeling that he was liable to suspicion 
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in the matter, and anxious to elucidate 
it, sought the help of a spirit medium. 
The medium promised to do her best. 
Having heard the story, she presently 
passed into a kind of trance. Shortly 
after, she said: ‘I see you on your 
way to the bank. I see you go into 
the bank. I see you go to such and 
such part of the bank. I see you 
hand some papers to a clerk. I see 
him put them in such and such a place 
under some other papers. And I see 
them there now.’ The clerk went to 
the bank, directed the cashier where 
to look for the money, and it was 
found,—the cashier afterwards re- 
membering that in the hurry of busi- 
ness he had there deposited it.” 


The gentleman who narrated 
this story stated that a relation 
of his had written to the com- 
mercial firm in question, to ask 
whether the facts here stated had 
actually occurred, and he had re- 
ceived a reply in the affirmative. 
Mr. Lee applied to this gentleman 
for a corroboration of the story, and 
in due course received the follow- 
ing answer: “Nov. 9, 1874.— 
Your account is correct. I have 
the answer of the firm to my in- 
qn at home now.” 

e advance of modern science 
has taught us to despise the super- 
stitions of the dark ages. Necro- 
mancy and witchcraft are deemed 
things of the past. Yet under new 
names, and with refinements better 
suited to this nineteenth century, 
the same beliefs would seem to 
be at work. A few years ago, a 
simple little heart-shaped piece of 
wood, called “Planchette,” running 
on wheels, and pierced by a pencil, 
became a favorite drawing-room 
plaything, and was required to act 
the part of the divining-rod in the 
hand of the Eastern magicians. So 
eerie were the answers thus ob- 
tained to various questions, that 
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in many cases the inquirers took 
alarm, and solemnly condemned 
their “ Planchette” to an auto da 
Je. We know of one which was 
deliberately sunk in the Nile, and 
another in the Thames, as _ being 
decidedly “uncanny.” 

Then we have had the whole 
array of evidence concerning table- 
turning and spirit-rapping, which 
for so many years formed a fruitful 
topic of conversation and wonder. 
Add to these, numerous indisput- 
able stories of unaccountable appa- 
ritions, such as those vouched for 
by Mr. Lane and his sister during 
their residence in Egypt ;' and also 
such mysterious rappings as con- 
tinued for years to disturb the 
pious home of the Wesleys ; and 
many other instances equally well 
authenticated. 
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All I can learn on this subject, 
and its effect on those who haye 
gone most deeply into its study, 
inclines me to believe that it is one 
which it is well to leave untouched, 
and so my inquiries have gone no 
further. From what I can gather, 
I infer that the whole question of 
Spiritualism is full of difficulty; 
that those who start on the endea. 
vour to follow it out soon find 
themselves plunged in an intricate 
labyrinth, from which escape be- 
comes more and more hopeless the 
further they advance,—a labyrinth 
in which light becomes darkness, 
and in which they who once enter 
are beguiled ever onward, in the 
vain hope of grasping something 
tangible, which for ever eludes 
their quest. 





' Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. E. W. Lane. 
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THE LADIES LINDORES.—CONULUSION. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Arter this there ensued a brief 

ause in the history of the family 
in all its branches : it was a pause 
ominous, significant—like the mo- 
mentary hush before a storm, or 
the torrent’s smoothness ere it 
dashes below. The house of Lin- 
dores was like a besieged strong- 
hold, mined, and on the eve of 
explosion. Trains were laid in all 
directions under its doomed bas- 
tions, and the merest breath, a flash 
of lightning, a touch of electricity 
any where, would be enough to bring 
down its defences in thunders of 
ruin. It seemed to stand in a 
silence that could be felt, throwing 
up its turrets against the dull sky 
—a foreboding about it which 
could not be shaken off. From 
every side assaults were preparing. 
The one sole defender of the strong- 
hold felt all round him the storm 
which was brewing, but could not 
tell when or how it was to burst 
forth. 

The others were all heavy with 
their secrets — all holding back 
something — afraid to divulge the 
separate course which each planned 
to take for themselves. A family 
will sometimes go on like this for a 
long time with the semblance of na- 
tural union and household complete- 
ness, while it has in reality dropped 
to pieces, and holds together only 
out of timidity or reluctance on the 
part of its members to burst the 
bonds of tradition, of use and wont. 
But on one point they were still 
united. Carry was the one sub- 
ject upon which all were on the 
alert, and all agreed. Rintoul had 
no eyes for Edith’s danger, and 
Edith—notwithstanding many an 
indication which would have been 


plain enough to her in other cir- 
cumstances—never even suspected 
him ; but about Carry the uneasi- 
ness was general, ‘“ What is that 
fellow doing hanging about the 
place ?—he’s up to no good,” Rin- 
toul said, even in the midst of his 
own overwhelming embarrassments 
“T wonder,” was Lady Lindores’ 
way of putting it—not without a 
desire to make it apparent that she 
disapproved of some one else—“ I 
wonder how John Erskine, know- 
ing so much as he does, can en- 
courage Mr. Beaufort to stay.” 
“ Mamma! how can you suppose 
he encourages him—can he turn 
him out of his house ?” cried Edith, 
flaming up in instant defence of her 
lover, and feeling her own guilt 
and hidden consciousness in every 
vein. There was no tender linger- 
ing now upon Beaufort’s name, no 
hesitation or slip into the familiar 
“Edward.” As for Rintoul, he 
had been providentially, as he felt, 
delivered from the necessity of 
speaking to his father of his own 
concerns, by being called away sud- 
denly to the aid of a brother officer in 
trouble. It tore his heart, indeed, 
to be out of reach of Nora; but 
as Nora would not see him, the 
loss was less than it might have 
been, and the delay again. Edith’s 
story was in abeyance altogether ; 
and their mourning, though it was 
merely of the exterior, brought a 
pause in the [ety | intercourse of 
social life. They did not go out, 
nor receive their neighbours—it 
was decorous to refrain even from 
the very mild current of society in 
the country. And this, indeed, it 
was which made the pause possible, 
Lord Lindores was the only mem. 
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ber of the family who carried on 
his usual activities unbroken, or 
even stimulated by the various cat- 
astrophes that had occurred. He 
was more anxious than ever about 
the county hospitals and the elec- 
tion that must take place next year; 
and he began to employ and turn to 
his own advantage the important 
influence of the Tinto estate, which 
he, as the little heir’s grandfather, 
was certainly entitled, he thought, 
to consider as his own. Little 
Tommy was but four ; and though, 
by a curious oversight, Lord Lin- 
dores had not been named as a 
guardian, he was, of course, in the 
circumstances, his daughter’s nat- 
ural guardian, who was Tommy’s. 
This accession of power almost con- 
soled him for the destruction of 
his hopes in respect to Millefleurs. 
He reflected that, after all, it was 
a more legitimate way of making 
himself indispensable to his coun- 
try, to wield the influence of a great 
landed proprietor, than by an 

merely domestic means ; and wit 

Tinto in his hands, as well as Lin- 
dores, no man in the county could 
stand against him. Theadvantage 
was all the greater, since Pat 
Torrance had been on the opposite 
side of politics, so that this might 
reasonably be concluded a county 
gained to the Government. Tobe 
sure, Lord Lindores was far too 
highminded, and also too safe a 
man, to intimidate, much less 
bribe. But a landlord’s legitimate 
influence is never to be under- 
valued ; and he felt sure that 
many men who had been kept 
under, in a state of neutrality, 
at least, by Torrance’s rough and 
brutal partisanship, would now be 
free to take the popular side, as 
they had always wished to do. 
The influence of Tinto, which he 
thus appropriated, more than 
doubled his own in a moment. 
There could not have been a more 
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perfect godsend to him than Tor. 
rance’s death. 

But the more he perceived and 
felt the importance of this, the 
more did the presence of Beaufort 
disturb and alarm him. It became 
daily a more urgent subject in the 
family. When Lord Lindores got 
vague information that Carry had 
met somewhere her old lover on 
the roadside—which somebody, of 
course, saw and reported, though 
it did not reach his ears till long 
after -— his dim apprehensions 
blazed into active alarm. He 
went to his wife in mingled anger 
and terror. To him, as to so man 
husbands, it always appeared that 
adverse circumstances were more 
or less his wife’s fault. He told 
her what he had heard in a tem- 
pest of indignation. “ You must 
tell her it won’t do. You must let 
her know that it’s indecent, that 
it’s shameful. Good heavens, just 
think what you are doing !—let- 
ting your daughter, your own 
daughter, disgrace herself in the 
sight of the whole county. Talk 
about the perceptions of women! 
they have no _ perceptions—they 
have no moral sense, I believe. 
Tell Carry I will not have it. If 
on don’t, I must interfere.” Lady 

indores received this fulmination 
with comparative silence. She 
scarcely said anything in her own 
defence. She was afraid to speak 
lest she should betray that she had 
known more than her husband 
knew, and was still more —<_ 
alarmed than he was. She said, 
“You are very unjust,” but she 
said no more. That evening she 
wrote an anxious note to John 
Erskine ; the next day she drove 
to Tinto with more anxiety than 
hope. Already a great change had 
come over that ostentatious place. 
The great rooms were shut up; 
the less magnificent ones had al- 
ready begun to undergo a trans- 
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formation. ‘The large meaningless 
ornaments were being carried away. 
An air of home and familiar habi- 
tation had come about the house. 
Carry, in her widow’s cap, had be- 

un to move lightly up and down 
with a step quite unlike the lan- 
guor of her convalescence. She 
was not convalescent any longer, 
but had begun to- bloom with a 
soft colour and subdued air of hap- 
piness out of the cloud that had 
enveloped her so long. To see her 
so young (for her youth seemed to 
have come back), so fresh and al- 
most gay, gave a wonderful pang 
of mingled pain and delight to her 
mother’s heart: it showed what a 
hideous cloud that had been in 
which her life had been swallowed 
up, and to check her in her late 
and dearly bought renewal of ex- 
istence was hard, and took away all 
Lady Lindores’ courage. But she 
addressed herself to her task with 
all the strength she could muster. 
“ My darling, Iam come to—talk 
to you,” she said. 

“T hope so, mother dear ; don’t 
you always talk to me? and no one 
so sweetly,” Carry said, with her 
lips upon her mother’s cheek, in 
that soft forestalling of all rebuke 
which girls know the secret of. 
Perhaps she suspected somethin 
of what was coming, and woul 
have stopped it if she could. 

“ Ah, Carry ! but it is serious=- 
very serious, dear : how am I todo 
it ?” cried Lady Lindores. “The first 
time I see light in my child’s eye 
and colour on her cheek, how am 
I to scold and threaten? You 
know I would not if I could help 
it, . Carry, my darling.” 

“Threaten, mamma! Indeed, 


that is not in your way.” 
“No, no; it is not. 
are mother enough yourself to 
know that when anything is wrong 
we must give our darlings pain 
even for their own dear sakes. 


But you 
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Isn’t it so, Carry? There. are 
things that a mother cannot keep 
still and see her dear child do.” 

Carry withdrew from behind her 
mother’s chair, where she had been 
standing with one arm round her, 
and the other tenderly smoothing 
down the fur round Lady Lindores’ 
throat. She came and sat down 
—— to her mother, facing her, 
clasping her hands together, and 
looking at her with an eager look 
as if to anticipate the censure in 
her eyes. To meet that gaze which 
she had not seen for so long, which 
came from Carry’s youth and 
happier days, was more and more 
difficult every moment to Lady 
Lindores. 

“Carry, I don’t know how to 
begin. Yon know, my darling, that 
—your father is unhappy about 
oo He thinks, you know,—per- 

aps more than you or I might do, 
—of what people will say.” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

Carry gave her no assistance, 
but sat looking at her with lips 
apart, and that eager look in her 
eyes—the look that in old times 
had given such a charm to her face, 
as if she would have read your 
thought before it came to words. 

“Carry, dear, I am sure you 
know what I mean. You know— 
Mr. Beaufort is at Dalrulzian.” 

“Edward? Yes, mother,” said 
Carry, a blush springing up over 
her face; but for all that she did 
not shrink from her mother’s eyes. 
And then her tone sunk into 
infinite softness—“ Poor Edward ! 
Is there any reason why he 
shouldn’t be there?” 

“Oh, Carry!” cried Lady Lin- 
dores, wringing her hands, “ you 
know well enough—there can 
only be one reason why, in the cir- 
cumstances, he should wish to con- 
tinue there.” 

“T think I heard that my father 
had invited him, mamma.” 
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“Yes. I was very much against 
it. That was when he was sup- 
posed to be with Lord Millefleurs 
—when it was supposed, you know, 
that Edith—and your father could 
not ask the one without asking the 
other.” 

“In short,” said Carry, in her 
old eager way, “it was when his 
coming here was misery to me,— 
when it might have been made the 
cause of outrage and insult to me, 
—when there were plans to wring 
my heart, to expose me to—— 
Oh, mother, what are you makin 
me say? It is all over, and 
want to think only charitably, only 
kindly. My father would have 
done it for his own plans. And 
now he objects when he has noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

“Carry, take care, take care. 
There can never be a time in which 
your father has nothing to do with 
you: if he thinks you are forget- 
ting—what is best in your posi- 
tion—or giving people occasion to 
talk.” 

“JT have been told here,” said 
Carry, with a shiver, looking round 
her, “that no one was afraid I 
would go wrong; oh no—that no 
one was afraid of that. I was too 
proud for that.” The colour all 
ebbed away from her face; she 
raised her head higher and higher. 
“T was told—that it was very well 
known there was no fear of that ; 
but that it would be delightful to 
watch us together, to see how we 
would manage to get out of it,— 
and that we should be thrown to- 
gether every day. That—oh no 
—there was no fear I should go 
wrong! This was all said to your 
daughter, mother ; and it was m 
father’s pleasure that it should be 
80.” 

“Oh Carry, my poor darling! 
No, ote nd r Your father 
never suspected——” 

“My father did not care. He 


thought, too, that there was no 
fear I should go wrong. Wrang !” 
Carry cried, starting from her seat 
in her sudden passion. “Do you 
know, mother, that the worst wron 
I could have done with Edw. 
would have been whiteness, inno- 
cence itself, to what you have made 
me do—oh, what you have made 
me do, all those hideous, horrible 
years |” 

Lady Lindores rose too, her face 
working piteously, the tears stand- 
ing inher eyes. She held out her 
hands in appeal, but said nothing, 
while Carry, pale, with her eyes 
shining, poured forth her wron 
and her passion. She nepal 
herself, however, with a_ violent 
effort. “I do not want even to 
think an unkind thought,” she said 
—“now: oh no, not an unkind 
thought. It is over now—no 
blame, no reproach ; only peace— 
peace. That is what I wish. I 
only admire,” she cried, with a 
smile, “ that my father should have 
exposed me to all that in the light- 
ness of his heart and without a 
compunction ; and then, when God 
has interfered—when death itself 
has sheltered and protected me— 
that he should step in, par exemple 
in his fatherly anxiety, now !——” 

“ You must not speak so of your 
father, Carry,” said Lady Lindores; 
“his ways of thinking may not be 
yours—or even mine: but if you 
are going to scorn and defy him, it 
must not be to me.” 

Carry put her mother down in 
her chair again with soft caressing 
hands, kissing her in an accés of 
mournful tenderness. ‘“ You have 
it all to bear, mother dear—both 
my, indignation and his—what 
shall I call it?—his over-anxiety for 
me; but listen, mother, it is all 
different now. Everything changes. 
I don’t know how to say it to you, 
for I am always your child, what- 
ever happens ; but, mamma, don’t 
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ou think there is a time when 
obedience—is reasonable no more?” 

“It appears that Edith thinks 
so too,” Lady Lindores said grave- 
ly. “But, Carry, surely your fa- 
ther may advise—and I may advise. 
There will be remarks made,— 
there will be gossip, and even scan- 
dal. It is so soon, not more than 
a month. Carry, dear, I think I 
am not hard ; but you must not— 
indeed you must not a 

“What, mother?” said Carry, 
standing before her proudly with 
her head aloft. Lady Lindores 
gazed at her, all inspired and glow- 
ing, trembling with nervous energy 
and life. She could not put her 
fears, her suspicions, into words. 
She did not know what to say. 


What was it she wanted to say? 
to warn her against—what ? There 
are times in which it is essential 
for us to be taken as the French 
say, at the half-word, not to be 


compelled to put our terrors or 
our hopes into speech. Lady 
Lindores could not name the ulti- 
mate object of her alarm. It would 
have been brutal. Her lips would 
not have framed the words. 

“ You know what I mean, Carry; 
you know what I mean,” was all 
that she could say. 

“It is hard,” Carry said, “ that I 
should have to divine the reproach 
and then reply to it. I think that 
is too much, mother. I am doing 
nothing which I have any reason 
to blush for ;” but as she said this, 
she did blush, and put her hands 
up to her cheeks to cover the 
flame. Perhaps this sign of con- 
sciousness convinced the mind 
which Lady Lindores only excited, 
for she said suddenly, with a trem- 
ulous tone : “I will not pretend to 
misunderstand you, mamma. You 
think Edward should go away. 
From your point of view it is a 
danger to me. But we do not see 
it in that light. We have suffered 
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a great deal, both heand I. Why 
should he forsake me when he can 
be a comfort to me now ?” 

“Carry, Carry!” cried her mother 
in horror—“a comfort to you! 
when it is only a month, scarcely 
a month, since x 

“Don’t speak of that,” Carry 
cried, putting up her hands. 
“ What if it had only been a day ? 
What is it to me what people 
think? Their thinking never did 
me any good while I had to suffer, 
—why should I pay any attention 
to it now?” 

“But we must, so long as we 
live in the world at all, pay atten- 
tion to it,” cried Lady Lindores, 
more and more distressed ; “for 
your own sake, my dearest, for 
your children’s sake.” 

“My children !—what do they 
know ? they are babies. For my 
own sake! Whether is it better, 
do you think, to be happy or to be 
miserable, mother ? ewe tried 
the other so long. I want to be 
happy now. I mean,” said Carry, 
clasping her hands, “to be happy 
now. Is it good to be miserable ? 
Why should I? Even self-sacri- 
fice must have an object. Why 
should I, why should 1? Give me 
a reason for it, and I will think ; 
but you give me no reason !” she 
ated, and broke off abruptly, her 
agitated countenance shining in a 
sort of rosy cloud. 

There was a pause, and they sat 
and gazed at each other, or, at 
least, the mother gazed at Carry 
with all the dismay of a woman 
who had never offended against the 
proprieties in her life, and yet 
could not but feel the most pain- 
ful sympathy with the offender. 
And not only was she anxious 
about the indecorum of the mo- 
ment, but full of disturbed curiosity 
to know if any determination about 
the future had been already come 
to. On this subject, however, 
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she did not venture to put any 

uestion, or even suggest anything 
that might precipitate matters. 
Oh, if John Erskine would but 
obey her—if he would close his 
doors upon the intruder ; oh, if he 
himself (poor Edward ! her heart 
bled for him too, though she tried 
to thwart him) would but see what 
was right, and go away ! 

“Dear,” said Lady Lindores, 
faltering, “I did not say you might 
not meet—whoever you pleased— 
in a little while. Of course, no- 
body expects you at your age to 
bury yourself. But in the circum- 
stances—at such a moment—in- 
deed, indeed, Carry, I think he 
would act better, more like what 
we had aright to expect of him, 
if he were to consider you before 
himself, and go away.” 

“ What we had a right to ex- 
pect! What had you a right to 
expect? What have you ever 
done for him but betray him ?” 
cried Carry, in her agitation. She 
stopped to get breath, to sub- 
due herself, but it was not easy. 
“ Mother, [ am afraid of you,” she 
said. “I might have stood against 
my father if you had backed me 
up. Iam afraid of you. I feel as 
if I ought to fly away from you, 
to hide myself somewhere. You 
might make me throw away m 
life again,—buy it from me wit 
a kiss andasmile. Oh no, no!” 
she cried, almost violently ; “ no, 
no, I will not let my happiness 
go ~ som > 

“Carry, what is it ? what is it ? 
What are you going to do?” 

Carry did not reply ; her coun- 
tenance was flushed and feverish. 
She rose up and stood with her 
arm on the mantlepiece, looking 
vaguely into her own face in the 
mirror. “TI will not let my happi- 
ness go again,” she said, over and 
over to herself. 

John Erskine carried his own 
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reply to Lady Lindores’ letter be. 
fore she returned from this expedi- 
tion to Tinto. He, too, was one 
of those who felt for Lady Car an 
alarm which neither she nor Beap- 
fort shared ; and he had already 
been so officious as to urge strongly 
on his guest the expediency of go- 
ing away,—advice which Beaufort 
had not received in, as people say, 
the spirit in which it was given, 
He had not been impressed by 
his friend’s disinterested motives 
and anxiety to serve his true in- 
terests, and had roundly declared 
that he would leave Dalrulzian if 
Erskine pleased, but no one should 
make him leave the neighborhood 
while he could be of the slightest 
comfort to her. John was not 
wholly disinterested, perhaps, any 
more than Beaufort. He seized 
upon Lady Lindores’ letter as the 
nse for a visit. He had not 
een admitted lately when he had 
gone to Lindores—the ladies had 
been out, or they had been en- 
gaged, or Lord Lindores had seized 
hold upon him about county busi- 
ness ; and since the day when they 
nen at Miss Barbara’s door, he 
ad never seen Edith save for a 
moment. He set off eagerly, with- 
out, it is to be feared, doing any- 
thing to carry out Lady Lindores’ 
injunctions. Had he not exhausted 
every argument? He hurried off 
to tell her so, to consult with her 
as to what he could do. Anything 
that brought him into contact an 
confidential intercourse with either 
mother or daughter was a happi- 
ness to him. And he made so 
much haste that he arrived at Lin- 
dores before she had returned from 
Tinto. The servant who opened 
the door to him was young and in- 
discreet. Had the butler been at 
hand, as it was his duty to be, it is 
ossible that what was about to 
appen might never have hap- 
pened. But it was a young foot- 
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man, a native, one who was inter- 
ested in the family, and liked to 
show his interest. “ Her ladyship’s 
no’ at home, sir,” he said to John ; 
“but,” he added, with a glow of 
pleasure, “ Lady Edith is in the 
drawing-room.” It may be sup- 
osed that John was not slow to 
take advantage of this intimation. 
He walked quite decorously after 
the man, but he felt as if he were 
tumbling head over heels in his 
eagerness to get there. When the 
door was closed upon them, and 
Edith, rising against the light at 
the end of the room, in front of 
a great window, turned to him 
with a little tremulous cry of won- 
der and confusion, is it necessary 
to describe their feelings? John 
took her hands into both of his 
without any further preliminar- 
ies, saying, “ At last!” with an 
emotion and delight so profound 
that it brought the tears to his 


eyes. And Edith, for her part, said 
nothing at all—did not even look 


at him in her agitation. There 
had been no direct declaration, 
proposal, acceptance between them. 
There was nothing of the kind 
now. Amid all the excitements 
and anxieties of the past weeks, 
these prefaces of sentiment seemed 
to have been jumped over—to 
have become unnecessary. They 
had been long parted, and they 
had come together “ at last !” 

It may probably be thought that 
this was abrupt,—too little anxious 
and doubtful on his part, too 
ready and yielding on hers. But 
no law can be laid down in such 
cases, and they had a right, like 
other people, to their own way. 
And then the meeting was so un- 
expected, he had not time to think 
how a lover should look, nor she 
to remember what punctilios a lady 
should require. That a man should 
go down on his knees to prefer his 
suit had got to be old-fashioned in 
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the time of their fathers and mo- 
thers. In Edith’s days, the straight- 
forwardness of a love in which the 
boy and girl had first met in frank 
equality, and afterwards the man 
and woman in what they considered 
to be honest friendship and liking, 
was the best understood phase. 
They were to each other the only 
possible mates, the most perfect 
companions in the world. 

“T have so wanted to speak to 
you,” he cried ; “in all that has 
happened this is what I have want- 
ed ; everything would have been 
bearable if I could have talked it 
over,—if I could have explained 
everything to you.” 

“ But I understood all the time,” 
Edith said. 

There is something to be said 
perhaps for this kind of love-mak- 
ing too. 

And the time flew as never time 
flew before—as time has always 
flown under such circumstances ; 
and it began to grow dark before 
they knew: for the days were creep- 
ing in, growing short, and the 
evenings long. It need not be said 
that they liked the darkness—it 
was more delightful than the finest 
daylight ; but it warned them that 
they might be interrupted at any 
moment, and ought to have put 
them on their guard. Lady Lin- 
dores might come in, or even Lord 
Lindores, which was worse ; or, 
short of those redoubtable person- 
ages, the servants might make 
a sudden invasion to close the win- 
dows, which would be worst of 
all: even this fear, however, did 
not break the spell which envel- 
oped them. They were at the 
end of the room, up against the 
great window, which was full of 
the grey evening sky, and formed 
the most dangerous background in 
the world toa group of two figures 
very close together, forming but 
one outline against the light. They 
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might, one would think, have had 
sense enough to recollect that they 
were thus at once made evident to 
whosoever should come in. But 
they had no sense, nor even caution 
enough, to intermit their endless 
talking, whispering, now and then, 
and listen for a moment to anything 
which might be going on behind 
them. When it occurred to Edith 
to point out how dark it was get- 
ting, John had just then entered 
upon a new chapter, and found an- 
other branch of the subject upon 
which there were volumes to say. 

“ For look here,” he said, “ what 
will your father say to me, Edith ? 
I am neither rich nor great. Iam 
not good enough for you in any 
way. No—no man is good enough 
for a girl like you—but I don’t 
mean that. When I came first to 
Dalrulzian and saw what a little 
place it was, I was sick with dis- 
gust and disappointment. I know 
why now—it was because it was 
not good enough for you. I roam 
all over it every day thinking and 
thinking—it is not half good 
enough for her. How can I ask 
her to go there? How can I ask 
her father ?” 

“Oh, how can you speak such 
nonsense, John. If it is good 
enough for you, it is good enough 
forme. If a roomis big or little, 
what does that matter? And as 
for my father——” 

“Tt is your father I am afraid 
of,” John said. “I think Lady 
Lindores would not mind ; but 
your father will think it is throw- 
ing you away. He will think I am 
not good enough to tie your shoe,— 
and he will be quite right—quite 
right,” cried the young man, with 
fervour 

“Tn that case,” said a voice be- 
hind them in the terrible twilight 
_—a voice, at the sound of which 
their arms unclasped, their hands 
leaped asunder as by an electric 
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shock ; never was anything more 
sharp, more acrid, more incisive, 
than the sound,—“in that case, 
Mr Erskine, your duty as a gentle- 
man is very clear before you, 
There is only one thing to do—Go! 
the way is clear.” 

“Lord Lindores!” John had 
made a step back in his dismay, 
but he still stood against the light, 
his face turned, astonished, towards 
the shadows close by him, which 
had approached without warning. 
Edith had melted and disappeared 
away into the gloom, where there 
was another shadow apart from the 
one which confronted John, catch- 
ing on the whiteness of its counten- 
ance all the light in the indistinct 

icture. A sob, a quickened breath- 
ing in the background, gave some 
consciousness of support to the 
unfortunate young hero so rudely 
awakened out of his dream, but 
that was all. 

“ Her father, at your service,— 
entertaining exactly the sentiments 
that you have attributed to him, 
and only surprised that with such 
just views, a man who calls him- 
self a gentleman *s 

“Robert!” came from behind 
in a voice of keen remonstrance ; 
and “ Father!” with a ery of in- 
dignation. 

“That a man who calls himself a 
gentleman,” said Lord Lindores 
deliberately, “should play the do- 
mestic traitor, and steal into the 
affections—what she calls her heart, 
I suppose—of a silly girl!” 

Before John could reply, his out- 
line against the window had again 
become double. Edith stood beside 
him, erect, with her arm within his. 
The touch filled the young man 
with a rapture of strength and 
courage. He stopped her as she 
began to speak. ‘Not you, dear- 
est, not you; I,” he said. “Lord 
Lindores, I am guilty. It is true. 
what you say,—I ought to have 
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Had I known in time, 

should have gone away—(‘ Yes, 
it would have been right :’ this in 
an undertone to Edith, who at 
these words had grasped his arm 
tighter); but such things are not 
done by rule. What can I do 
now? We love each other. If 
she is not rich she would be happy 
with me—not great, but happy ; 
that’s something ! and near home, 
Lord Lindores! I don’t stand 
upon any right I had to speak to 
her—perhaps I hadn’t any right— 
I beg your pardon beartily, and I 
don’t blame you for being angry.” 

Perhaps it was not wonderful 
that the father thus addressed, 
with his wife murmuring remon- 
strance behind him, and his daugh- 
ter,before him standing up in de- 
fiance at her lover’s side, should 
have been exasperated beyond 
endurance. Upon my soul!” he 
cried. He was not given to ex- 
clamations, but what can a man 
do? Then after a pause,—“ that is 
kind,” in his usual sharp tone, 
“very kind; you don’t blame me! 
Perhaps, with so much sense at 
your command, you will approve of 
me before all’s done. Edith, come 
away from that man’s side—this in- 
stant !” he cried, losing his temper, 
and stamping his foot on the ground. 

“Papa! no, oh no—I cannot. 
I have chosen him, and he has 
chosen ? 

“ Leave that man’s side. Do you 
hear me ? leave him, or is 

“ Robert ! Robert ! and for God’s 
sake, Edith, do what your father 
tells you. Mr Erskine, you must 
not defy us.” 

“T will not leave John, mother ; 

ou would not have left my father 

if you had been told 1s 

“T will have no altercation,” said 
Lord Lindores. “I have nothing 
to say to you, Edith. Mr Erskine, 
I hope, will leave my bouse when 
I tell him to do so.” 


Feahe away. 
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“Certainly I will,—certainly ! 
No, Edith darling, I cannot stay, 
—it is not possible. We don’t give 
each other up for that ; but your 
father has the best right in his 
own house——” 

*“ Oh, this is insupportable. Your 
sentiments are too fine, Mr Erskine 
of Dalrulzian ; for a little bonnet 
laird, your magnanimity is princely. 
I have a right, have I, in my 
own oi 

Here there suddenly came a lull 
upon the stormy scene, far more 
complete than when the wind falls 
at sea. The angry Earl calmed 
down as never angry billows calmed. 
The pair of desperate lovers stole 
apart ina moment; the anxious, 
all-beseeching mother seated her- 
self upon the nearest chair, and said 
something about the shortening of 
the days. This complete cessation 


.of all disturbance was caused by the 


entrance of a portly figure carrying 
one lamp, followed by another slim- 
mer one carrying a second. The 
butler’s fine countenance was mild- 
ly illuminated by the light he 
carried. Ile gave a slight glance 
round him, with a serenity which 
made all these excited people shrink, 
in his indifferent and calmly supe- 
rior vision. Imperturbable as a god, 
he proceeded to close the shutters 
and draw the curtains. John 
Erskine in the quiet took his leave 
like any ordinary guest. 

The mine had exploded ;—-the 
mines were exploding under all the 
ramparts. This was the night 
when Rintoul came home from his 
visit ; and Lady Lindores looked 
forward to her son’s composure of 
mind and manner, and that good 
sense which was his characteristic, 
and kept him in agreement with 
his father upon so many points on 
which she herself was apt to take 
different views. It was the onl 
comfort she could think of. Edit 
would not appear at dinner at all ; 
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and her mother was doubly afraid 
now of the explanation of Carry’s 
sentiments which she would have 
to give to her husband. But Rin- 
toul, she felt with relief, would calm 
everything down. He would bring 
in a modifying influence of out- 
door life and unexaggerated senti- 
ment. The commonplace, though 
it was one of the bitternesses of her 
life to recognise her son as its im- 
personification, is dearly welcome 
sometimes ; and she looked forward 
to Rintoul’s presence with the in- 
tensest relief. She gave him a hint, 
when he arrived, of her wishes : 
“Occupy your father as much as 
you can,” she said. “He has had 
several things to think of ; try and 
put them out of his head to-night.” 
“T think I can promise I will do 
that, mother,” said Rintoul. The 
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tone of his voice was changed some. 
how. She looked at him with a 
certain consternation. Was Saul 
also among the prophets? Had 
Rintoul something on his mind? 
But he bore his part at dinner 
like a man, and talked and told 
his stories of the world—those 
club anecdotes which please the 
men. It was only after ‘she had 
left the dining-room that Rintoul 
fell silent for a little. But be. 
fore his father could so much as 
begin to confide to him what 
had happened in the afternoon, 
Rintoul drew his chair close to 
the table, planted his elbow upon 
it to support himself, and looked 
steadily into his father’s face. “I 
should like to talk to you, if 
you don’t mind—about myself,” he 
said. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


The profoundest of the many 
wounds inflicted upon Lord Lin- 
dores, at this terrible period of his 
life, was that which he thusreceived 
at the hands of Rintoul: it was 
so altogether unexpected, so unlike 
anything that he had imagined of 
his son, so sudden, that it took 
away his breath. For the first 
moment he could not speak in the 
bitterness of his disappointment 
and outraged expectations. “ You,” 
he said at length, “ Rintoul! I 
have been prepared for folly on the 
part of your sisters, but I have 
always felt I had a tower of strength 
in you.” 

“There is no difference in me,” 
said Rintoul,—* I should be just as 
ready to back you up about the 
girls as ever I was ; but if you will 
recollect, I neversaid a word about 
myself. I consider it as our duty 
to look after the girls. For one 
thing, they are not so well qualified 
to judge forthemselves. They see 


things all from one side. They 
don’t know the world. Iwouldn’t 
let them sacrifice their prospects 
to a bit of silly sentiment ; but I 
never said a word about myself. 
That’s different. A man has a 
right to please himself as to who 
he’s going to marry, if he marries 
at all. Most fellows don’t marry 
at all—at least its usual to say so ; 
I don’t know that it’s true. If 
you'll remember, when you spoke 
to me of Lady Reseda, I never said 
anything one way or another. I 
have never committed myself. It 
has always been my determination 
in this respect to take my own 


way.” 
Lord Lindores was subdued .by 
this calm speech. He was almost 


cowed by it. It was very different 
from Carry’s tears, and even from 
Edith’s impassioned defiance. Rin- 
toul knew perfectly well what he 
was about. There was no excite- 
ment to speak of in his steady con- 
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fidence in his own power. And 
his father knew very well that 
there was nothing to be done. A 
family scandal might indeed be 
made : a breach in their relations, 
—a quarrel which would amuse the 
world. He might withdraw Rin- 
toul’s allowance, or refuse to in- 
crease it, but this, though vexa- 
tious, was not in any way final ; 
for the estates were all strictly 
entailed, and his heir would have 
little difficulty in procuring what 
money he needed. It was like 
fighting against a rock to struggle 
with Rintoul. When their father 
worked himself up into a rage, and 
launched sharp phrases at the girls, 
bitter cuts and slashes of satire and 
fierce denunciations, these weapons 
cut into their tender flesh like 
knives, and they writhed upon the 
point of the paternal spear. But 
Rintoul did not care. A certain 
amount of vituperation was inevit- 
able, he knew, and he did not 
mind it. His father might “slang” 
him as much as he pleased ; fierce 
words break no bones, and he knew 
exactly how far it could go. Lord 
Lindores also knew this, and it 
had the most curious composing 
and subduing effect upon him. 
What is the use of being angry, 
when the object of your anger does 
not care for it? There is no such 
conqueror of passion. If nobody 
cared, the hastiest temper would 
learn to amend itself. Lord Lin- 
dores was aware that Rintoul 
would hear him out to the end,— 
that he would never, so to speak, 
turn a hair,—that he would reply 
with perfect coolness, and remain 
entirely unmoved. It would be 
like kicking against a blank wall, 
—a child’s foolish instinctive par- 
oxysm of passion. Therefore he 
was not violent with Rintoul, nor 
sharply satirical, except by mo- 
ments. He did not appeal to his 
feelings, nor stand upon his own 
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authority. If indeed he could not 
keep his exasperation out of his 
voice, nor conceal his annoyance, 
he did this only because he could 
not help it, not with any idea of 
influencing Rintoul. But it was 
indeed a very serious blow which 
he had received,—the most telling 
of all. 

“After this,” he said, “why 
should I go on struggling ? What 
advantage will it be to me to 
change Tinhaves into a British 
peerage ? I could not enjoy it lon 
in the course of nature, nor coul 
I afford to enjoy it. And as for 
my son, he will have enough to do 
to get bread and butter for his 
numerous family. A season in 
town, and a seat in the House of 
Lords, will after this be perfectly 
out of the question.” 

“T suppose it’s just as likely as 
not that the House of Lords will 
be abolished before my time,” said 
Rintoul calmly,—“at least they say 
80.” 

“They say d——d nonsense, 
sir,” cried the Earl, touched at his 
tenderest point. “The House of 
Lords will outlive you and half a 
hundred like you. They don’t 
know Englishmen who say so. I 
had hoped to see my family ad- 
vancing in power and influence. 
Here was poor Torranee’s death, 
for instance, coming in providen- 
tially to make up for Edith’s folly 
about Millefleurs.” Here Lord 
Lindores made a little pause and 
looked at his son. He had, beyond 
expectation, made, he thought, an 
impression upon him. “Ah,” he 
said, “‘Isee, you forgot the Tinto 
influence. You thought it was all 
up with my claims when Mille- 
fleurs slipped through our fingers. 
On the contrary, I never felt so 
like attaining my point as now.” 

“That is not what I was think- 
ing, father,” said Rintoul, in a 
slightly broken voice. He had 
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risen from his chair and walked 
to the window, and stood there, 
keeping his face averted as he 
spoke. “I cannot tell you,” he 
said more earnestly, “the effect it 
has upon me when you speak of 
getting an advantage from—what 
has happened. Somehow it makes 
my blood run cold. I[d rather lose 
everything I have than profit by 
that—accident. I can’t bear the 
idea. Besides,” he added, recover- 
ing himself, “I wouldn’t build so 
upon it, if I were you. It’s all in 
Carry’s hand, and Carry will like 
to have things her own way.” 
“This exhibition of sentiment 
in respect to Pat Torrance takes 
me altogether by surprise,” said 
Lord Lindores. “I was not aware 
rou had any such friendship for 
Sian. And as toCarry. Pooh! Carry 
has not got a way of her own.” 
This subject, though it was so 
painful to Rintoul, brought the 
conversation to an easier level. 
But when the young man had left 
him, Lord Lindores remained for a 
long time silent, with his head in 
his hands, and a bitterness of dis- 
appointment pervading his mind, 
which, if it had not a very exalt- 
ed cause, was still as keen as an 
tragedy couldrequire. He had let 
things go much as they would be- 
fore he came to his kingdom; but 
when Providence, with that strange 
sweep of all that stood before him, 
had cleared his way to greatness, 
he had sworn to himself that his 
children should all be made instru- 
mental in bringing the old house 
out of its Mewes 4 estate—that they 
should every one add a new hon- 
our to Lindores. Now he said to 
himself bitterly that it would have 
been as well if his brothers had 
lived,—if he had never known the 
thorns that stud acoronet. What 
had the family gained? His son 
would have been quite good enough 
for Nora Barrington if he had never 


been more than Robin Lindores; 
and John Erskine would have been 
no greater match for his daughter, 
even in the old times. It would 
have been as well for them if no 
change had come upon the fortunes 
of the family,—if all had remained 
as when they were born. When 
he thought of it, there was a mo. 
ment when he could have gnashed 
his teeth with rage and mortifica- 
tion. To have sworn like a trooper 
or wept like a woman, would have 
been some relief to his feelings; or 
even to clench his hands and his 
teeth, and stamp about the floor 
like a baffled villain on the stage. 
But he did not dare to relieve him- 
self by any of these safety-valves 
of nature. He was too much afraid 
of himself to be melodramatic or 
hysterical. Hesat and gnawed his 
nails, and devoured his own heart. 
His house seemed to be tumbling 
about his ears like a house of cards, 
Why should he take any further 
trouble about it? Neither money 
nor importance, nothing but love, 
save the mark! idiocy—the pass- 
ing fancy of boys and girls. Prob- 
ably they would all hate each other 
in a "me or two, and then they 
would understand what their folly 
had done for them. He thought of 
this with a vindictive pleasure ; 
but even of that indiffcrent satis- 
faction he could not be sure. 
Meanwhile there was, as may 
easily be supposed, the greatest ex- 
citement in the house. Rintoul 
told his mother and sister, and was 
half angered by their sympathy. 
Edith, who was herself in great 
agitation, received the intimation 
with delight ; but this delight was 
quite distasteful to her brotlier, 
who stopped her by a wrathful 
request to her not to think this 
was a nonsensical affair like her 
own. “I know what I’m about; 
but as for you, it is just a piece of 
idiocy,” he said: at which poor 
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Edith, aghast, retired into her- 
self, wounded beyond description 
by this rejection of her sympathy. 
Having thus snubbed his sister, he 
defied the alarmed surprise and tem- 

ered disapprobation with which 
his mother heard his story. “I 
know that you were never a very 
great friend to Nora,” he said. “I 
suppose when another girl cuts out 

our own, you can’t be expected to 
be quite just. But my father and I 
understand each other,” said Rin- 
toul. He went out after having thus 
mowed down the ranks on either 
side of him, in a not uncomfortable 
frame of mind, carrying with him 
in order to post it with his own 
hand, the letter to Colonel Barring- 
ton, which he had informed his 
father had been written on the pre- 
vious day. And this was quite 
true; but having written it, Rin- 
toul had carefully reserved it till 
after his interview with his father. 
Had Lord Lindores been very vio- 


lent, probably Colonel Barrington 
would not have had his letter : not 
that Rintoul would have given 
Nora up, but that he had, like 


most wise men, a strong faith in 


postponement. Wait a little and 
things will come right, was one 
of the chief articles of his creed ; 
but as Lord Lindores—kept down 
by the certainty that there was 
very little to be made of Rintoul 
except by giving him his own way 
—had not been violent, the letter 
went without delay. 

Thus, as it sometimes happens, 
the worst of the family misfortunes 
was the one that was condoned 
most easily ; for certainly, in the 
matrimonial way, Rintoul’s failure 
was the worst. Daughters come 
and daughters go—sometimes they 
add to the family prestige, some- 
times they do the reverse ; but at 
all events, they go, and add them- 
selves to other families, and cease 
to be of primary importance as 
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concerns their own. But the eld- 
est son, the heir, is in a very dif- 
ferent position. If he does noth- 
ing to enrich the race, or add hon- 
our to it, the family stock itself 
must suffer. Nora Barrington 
would bring some beauty with her 
to Lindores, but not even beauty 
of an out-of-the-way kind,—honest, 
innocent, ottnightorward, simple 
beauty, but no more,—and no con- 
nections to speak of ; her uncle, the 
head of her family, being no more 
than a Devonshire M.P. This 
was very sad to think of. Rin- 
toul, in his matter-of-fact way, 
felt it as much as any one. 
There were moments even when 
he seemed to himself to have been 
unfairly dealt with by Providence. 
He had not gone out of his way to 
seek this girl,—she had been put 
down before him ; and it was hard 
that it should have so happened 
that one so little eligible should 
have been the one to catch his 
heart. But to do him justice, his 
heart being caught, he made no 
material resistance. He was en- 
tirely steadfast and faithful to 


his own happiness, which was in- 


volved. But it did not occur to 
him as it might have done to a 
feebler mind, that he was in any 
way disabled from opposing the 
unambitious match of his sister in 
consequence of the similar charac- 
ter of his own. He held to his 
formula with all the solidity of 
judgment which he had always 
shown. When his mother pointed 
out to him his inconsistency, he 
refused to see any inconsistency in 
it. “I never would, and never did, 
say anything as to myself. I never 
meant to give up my own freedom. 
The girls—that’s quite different. 
It was your duty and my duty to 
do the best we could for the girls. 
I say now, a stop should be put to 
Edith. Erskine’s a gentleman, but 
that’s all you can say. She will 
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never be anybody if she marries 
him ; whereas, if she had not been 
a fool, what a far better thing for 
her to have had Millefleurs. I 
should put a stop to it without 
thinking twice ; and I can’t im- 
agine wnat my father means not 
to do it.” his was Rintoul’s 
opinion upon his sister’s affairs. 

“ And supposing Colonel Bar- 
rington had Tren of the same opin- 
ion in respect to Nora;” Lady 
Lindores said. 

“In respect to Nora? I con- 
sider,” said Rintoul, “that Nora is 
doing very well for herself. We 
are not rich, but the title always 
counts. A fellow can’t shut his 
eyes. I know very well that there 
are a good many places where I— 
shouldn’t have been turned away : 
though you don’t think very much 
of me, mother. Colonel Barring- 
ton is not a fool; he knows Nora 
couldn’t have been expected to do 
better. You see cleverness is not 
everything, mamma.” 

“ think you are very clever, 
Robin,” his mother said, with a 
smile and asigh—a sigh of wonder 
that Aer son (always such a mys- 
tery to a woman) should feel and 
talk and think so unlike herself ; a 
smile that he should be so much jus- 
tified in doing so, so successful in it. 
Both the smile and the sigh were 
full of wonder and of pain. But 
she was comforted to think that 
Rintoul at least was capable of 
something heavenly—of true love 
and disinterested affection. That 
was something, that was much, in 
the dearth of fame. 

Thus Rintoul’s marriage was con- 
sented to, while Edith’s was first 
peremptorily denied, then grudg- 
ingly entertained, and made the 
subject of delays and procrastina- 


tions op to have wearied out 


any pair of lovers. But they had 
various consolations and helps to 
support them, the chief of which 
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was that they lived so near each 
other and were able to meet often, 
and talk over in infinite detail 
every step that was taken, and all 
the objections seen by others, and 
all the exquisite reasons in favour 
of their love which were known to 
themselves. And Lady Lindores 
was from the first upon their side, 
though she respected her husband’s 
unwillingness to bestow his daugh- 
ter so humbly. Carry was to her 
mother a standing admonition 
against any further weakness on 
this point. In every word and 
step by which the young widow 
showed her thankfulness for her 
deliverance, she struck with horror 
the fine sense of fitness and rever. 
ence which was in her mother’s 
mind. Lady Lindores had not 
been false in the sentiments of 
ity and remorseful regret with 
which she had heard of the death 
of Torrance. There are some souls 
which are so finely poised hat they 
cannot but answer to every natu- 
ral claim, even when against them- 
selves. Had she been Torrance’s 
wife, all the privileges of freedom 
would not have emancipated her 
from that compassion for the man 
struck down in the midst of his 
life, which took almost the shape 
of tenderness and sorrow. And 
when Carry exulted, it gave her 
mother a pang with which her 
whole being shivered. God forbid 
that she should ever be instrumen- 
tal in placing another creature in 
such a position as Carry’s! She 
stood very gently but very firmly 
against her husband on Edith’s be- 
half. She would not consent to 
interfere with the love and choice 
of her child. . 
Carry adopted her sister’s cause 
with a still warmer devotion. She 
promised her support, her help in 
every possible manner, would have 
sanctioned an instant rebellious 
marriage, and settled half of her 
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own large jointure upon Edith to 
justify the step, if she could have 
ad her own way, and would 
scarcely listen to the sugges- 
tions of prudence. This nervous 
partisanship was not of any 
great advantage to the lovers, but 
still it gave them the consolation 
of sympathy. And by-and-by the 
whole county became aware of the 
struggle, and took sides with the 
warmest feeling. Old Sir James 
Montgomery, as everybody knows, 
had entertained other views ; but 
when he heard of Nora’s promotion, 
and of the position of affairs in 
general, his kind old heart was 
greatly moved. He went off in- 
stantly to talk over the matter 
with Miss Barbara Erskine at 


Dunearn, from whose house Nora 
had just departed. “To think that 
this should have been going on all 
the time, and you and me never 
the wiser,” the old general said,— 


“the little cutty! But no doubt 
they were left in great tribulation 
as to what my lord the Earl’s ma- 
jesty would say.” 

“Young persons have a great 
notion of themselves nowadays,” 
said Miss Barbara ; “they will not 
hear of advice from the like of you 
orme. Yet I think Nora might 
have said a word to an old friend. 
I am getting blind and doited. I 
never suspected anything. What 
my heart was set on was to get her 
for my nephew John.” 

“Just that,” said Sir James, 
nodding his head ; “that was my 
own idea. But you see, John, he 
has chosen for himself—and a 
bonnie creature too, if she is as 
good as she is bonny.” 

“T am not very fond of the 
family. What are they but stran- 
gers? My heart is most warm to 
them that I know,” said Miss 
Barbara. But this was a ver 
mild statement, and uttered wit 
little vehemence, for Miss Barbara 
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was not insensible to the pleasure 
of having an Earl’s daughter in 
the family. “There is no doubt 
about the beauty,” she added, “and 
there’s a great deal of good in her, 
from all I hear.” 

“With those eyes ye may be 
sure there’s no harm,” said Sir 
James, growing enthusiastic. “ And 
I like the lad that had the sense 
to see what was in my little Nora. 
She’ll make a bonnie countess, and 
I wish she was here that I might 
give her a kiss and tell her so. 
But this Lady Edith is a bonny 
creature too ; and as for Lord Lin- 
dores himself, he’s no stranger, you 
know—he’s just little Robby in- 
dores that both you and me mind. 
The one that has raised a prejudice, 
I make no doubt, is just that foreign 
wife of his—” 

“She is not foreign that I ever 
heard—” 

* Well, well—maybe not accord- 
ing to the letter; but she has 
foreign ways, and without doubt 
it is her influence that has kept 
the family from settling down as 
we had a right to expect. My Lady 
Rintoul will set that right again. 
Bless me, who would have thought 
that little Nora— But we must 
let by-gones be by-gones, Miss Bar- 
bara. We must just stand up for 
the young couple, and defeat the 
machinations of the foreign wife.” 

Sir James laughed at this fine 
sentence of his ; but yet he meant 
it. And even Miss Barbara agreed 
that this stranger woman was no 
doubt at the bottom of the mis- 
chief. When Sir James departed, 
the old lady felt herself nerved to 
a great exertion. By this time it 
was winter, and she went out but 
seldom, the pony-chaise being a 
cold conveyance. But that night 
she electrified her household by 
ordering the “carriage” — the 
old carriage, never produced but 
on occasions of great solemnity— 
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for the next day. ‘“ Where will 
ye be going?” Janet asked open- 
mouthed, after she had got over 
the shock of the announcement. 
But her mistress did not conde- 
scend to give her any answer. It 
was through Agnes, at a later hour, 
that information descended upon 
the household. “Sae far as I can 
make out, she is just going to Lin- 
dores to settle a’ about thae two 
marriages,” —_ said in great ex- 
citement. “ What two marriages ? 
Ye think of nothing but mar- 
riages,” said Janet. But neverthe- 
less that excellent person was as 
much excited as any one when the 
huge vehicle drew up at the door 
next morning, and stood out in the 
rain to hear the orders which were 
given to the coachman. Agnes, 
seated within in attendance on her 
mistress, gave her a little nod with 
her eyelids, as much as to say, 
Who’s in the right now ? “ To Lin- 
dores.” “ Bless me!” said Janet, 
“ single women are aye so keen on 
that subject. They would ken 
better if they had ever had a man 
o’ their ain.” 

And indeed Miss Barbara’s mag- 
nificent intention was to make a 
proposal to Lord Lindores, which 
must, she could not doubt, make 
everything smooth. Lord Lindores 
was a gentleman, and took pains 
not to show the old lady, to whom 
the credit of the house of Dalrul- 
zian was so dear, that he did not 
think the Erskines good enough to 
mate with his family : which was 
also a laudable exercise of dis- 
cretion; for Miss Barbara was 
very strong in dates, and knew 
when the earldom of Lindores was 
founded, and who was the first of 
the family, as well as the exact 
period when the Erskines were 
settled at Dalrulzian. Lord Lin- 
dores forbore, partly out of good 
feeling, partly from alarm, and 
partly because Miss Barbara’s offer 
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was not one to be refused. If it 
should so happen that he might 
be compelled to give in, then the 
settlement upon Edith of Miss 
Barbara’s fortune would make a 
very distinct difference in the case, 
He did not intend to give in, but 
still— The proposal was re- 
ceived with great politeness at 
least. “There are many things. 
to be taken into consideration,” 
he said. “I had other plans— 


You will excuse me if I cannot 


give up my intentions in a mo- 
ment, because two young people 
have chosen to fall in Jove with 
each other—” “It is what we 
all have to do, my lord,” said Miss 
Barbara, who was old-fashioned, 
and gave every man his title. “It 
is the only thing, in my experience, 
that it is useless to fight against.” 
Then Lord Lindores made her a 
fine bow, and declared that this 
was a most appropriate sentiment 
from a lady’s lips ; but a man must 
be excused if he took a graver view. 
There was a sharp accent in his 
voice which not all his politeness 
could quite disguise. “For my 
part,” Miss Barbara said, “I have 
just had to swallow my own dis- 
appointment, and think nothing 
of it ; for what I had set my heart 
upon was to wed my nephew John 
to Nora Barrington, that now it 
appears, in the arrangements of 
Providence, is to be your lord- 
ship’s daughter-in-law, my Lady 
Rintoul.” Lord Lindores jumped 
up at this as if a knife had been 
put into him. He could scarcely 
trust himself to speak. “TI can’t 
allow it to be an arrangement of 
Providence,” he cried, bitterly, but 
recovered himself, and forced a 
smile upon his angry countenance, 
and assured Miss Barbara that her 
proposal was most generous. He 
gave her his arm to the drawing- 
room, in which Lady Lindores and 
Edith were sitting, and withdrew, 
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with his face drawn into a certain 
wolfish expression which his wife 
was aware meant mischief, but 
without betraying himself in 
speech, When he got back to 
his library, he launched a private 
anathema at the “ old witch ” who 
had taken it upon herself to inter- 
fere. But nevertheless, in Lord 
Lindores’ mind there arose the 
conviction that though he never 
would consent, yet if he did 

why, that Miss Barbara and her 
proposal were worth making a 
note of : and he did so accordingly. 
Miss Barbara, on her part, left the 
Castle half affronted, half mollified. 
She was angry that her proposal 
did not settle everything in a 
moment ; but she was touched by 
the sweetness of Edith, and a little 
moved out of her prejudices in 
respect to Lady Lindores. “She 


has no foreign accent,” she said, 
suddenly, in the midst of the drive, 


to the astonishment of Agnes—“ no 
more than any of us. And she 
has none of that sneering way,—my 
lord yonder, he just cannot con- 
tain himself for spite and ill-will— 
but I cannot see it in her. No doubt 
she’s one of them that is everybody’s 
body, and puts on a fine show—but 
nothing from the heart.” 

Some time after this another in- 
cident, which had no small bear- 
ing upon the story of one of these 
young pairs, occurred at Dalrul- 
zian. Rintoul had never concealed 
his opposition, but neither had it 
ever become a subject of personal 
conflict between John Erskine and 
himself. He had gone away after 
his own explanation, for time did 
not stand still while these events 
were going on, and even a Guards- 
man has periods of duty. Shortly 
after he returned to Lindores, some 
question about the boundaries of 
the estates made it expedient that 
there should be formal communica- 
tions between the two houses. Rin- 
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toul undertook to be the messenger. 
He had been with his regiment for 
the last two months, and he had 
not inquired into local events. He 
was, therefore, not in the least pre- 
pared for the sight that encoun- 
tered him when he knocked at 
John Erskine’s door. It was 
opened to him by Rolls, in all 
the glory of shining “ blacks” 
and snowy neckcloth, as com- 
posed, as authoritative, as fully 
in command of himself and every- 
thing about him, as he had ever 
been. Rintoul, though he was a 
lord and a soldier and a fine 
fellow, gave a jump backwards, 
which scattered the gravel on the 
path. “Good lord, Rolls!” he 
cried. It was not an agreeable 
surprise. He had done his best 
to forget Rolls, and he had suc- 
ceeded. To have so many painful 
associations thus recalled was un- 
pleasant ; and the sight of him, so 
suddenly, without warning, an un- 
deniable shock. 

“ Ay, my lord, it’s just Rolls,” 
said the butler, barring, as it were, 
his entrance. Rolls regarded the 
young man with a stern air ; and 
even when Rintoul, recovering 
himself, began to express pleasure 
at his return, and great interest 
in hearing how it was, the face 
of Rolls remained unmoved. He 
changed his mind, however, about 
barring the entrance, and slowly 
showed Rintoul into the vacant 
dining-room, which he entered after 
him, shutting the door. 

“T’ll easy tell your lordship how 
I got out,” he said ; “but there’s 
mair pressing matter in hand. 
They tell me, my lord, that ye 
will not yield to have my maister, 
John Erskine of Dalrulzian; for 
Lady Edith’s man. I would like 
to hear if that’s true.” 

“It’s a curious sort of question 
to ask,” said Rintoul. “ might 
ask what’s that to you, Rolls? 
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“Ay, so ye might—it would 
be just like you my lord; but 
I do not think it would be politic 
in all the circumstances. What 
for are you opposing it? Ye’re 
to marry Miss Nora, and get your 
ain will and pleasure. I wish her 
much joy, _— thing, and strength 
of mind to hear a’ that’s before her. 
What is your lordship’s objection 
to my maister, if I may make so 
bold as to ask ?” 

“You are not very complimen- 
tary,” said Rintoul, growing red. 

“No, Pm no’ complimentary, 
my lord; it’s no’ my line. Will 
you tell me what’s set you against 
this marriage? for that is what I 
would like to ken.” 

Rintoul tried to laugh, though 
it would have pleased him better 
to knock his monitor down. “You 
must see, Rolls, that a thing like 
this is my own concern,” he said. 

“Tt’s my concern as well,” said 
Rolls. “'There’s mair between 
you and me, my lord, than ’'m 
wanting to tell; but if I was in 
your lordship’s place,I would not rin 
counter to them that has proved 
themselves your best friend “ 

“Rolls! what are you doing 
here ?” cried John Erskine, with 
amazement, suddenly opening the 
door. 

The countenance of Rolls was 
quite impassive. “I was giving 
my Lord Rintoul an account of 
my marvellous deliverance out 
o’ my prison, sir,” he said, “and 


CHAPTER 


Thus between threats and pro- 
mises, and patience and obstinacy, 
it came gradually to pass that 
Lord Lindores had to yield. He 
made that winter a very unhappy 
one to his family—and it was not 
more agreeable to himself ; for it 
was not long before he arrived at 
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how it was thought I had suffer. 
ed enough in my long wait for 
the trial. And that was true 
Much have I suffered, and man 
a thought has gone through my 
head. I’m real ripened in my 
judgment, and awfu’ well acquaint 
with points o’ law. But I hope 
I may never have anything more 
ado with such subjects—if it be 
not upon very urgent occasion,” 
Rolls said. And he withdrew 
with a solemn bow to Rintoul, 
in his usual methodical and im. 
portant way. 

Rintoul had come to see John 
Erskine upon a matter of busi- 
ness ; but they had never ceased 
to be friends—as good friends, 
that is, as they ever had been, 
And the similarity of their sit- 
uation no doubt awakened new 
sympathies in their minds. At 
least, whatever was the cause, this 
meeting did much to draw them 
together. It was now that Rin. 
toul showed to John the real 
good feeling that was in him. 
“T have not been on your side, 
I confess,” he said. “I have 
thought Edith might do better. I 
don’t hide it from you. But you 
need not fear that I will stand in 
your way. I’m in the same box 
myseif. My lord likes my affair 
just as little as he likes yours. 
But of course if she sticks fast 
to you, as she’ll certainly do, what 
can he make of it? Everything 
must come right in the end.” 


XLVITI. 


the conviction that he could make 
nothing by his opposition. In 
Rintoul’s case, this had been evi- 
dent to him from the very first, 
but he had tried for some time 
to delude himself with the idea 
that Edith would and must 
yield to his will. The successive 
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stages of wrath, bewildered sur- 
prise, impatient certainty, and then 
of a still more disagreeable con- 
yiction that whatever he might 
say or do he would not overcome 
this girl, went over him one after 
another, irritating and humiliating 
his arbitrary spirit. A father may 
consent to the fact that beyond 4 
certain point he cannot coerce his 
full-grown son ; but to be opposed 
and vanquished by a chit of a girl, 
is hard upon him. To see a soft, 
small creature, whom he could al- 
most blow away, whom he could 
crush in his hand like a butterfly, 
standing up in all the force of a 
distinct and independent being be- 
fore him, and asserting her own 
will and judgment against his,— 
this was almost more than he could 
bear. He came, however, gradu- 


ally to a perception of what can 
and what cannot be done in the 
way of moral compulsion. 


It had 
succeeded with Carry, and he had 
not been able at first to imagine 
that it would not succeed equally 
with Edith; but gradually his 
mind was undeceived. He had 
in reality given up the contest 
long before he would confess to 
himself, and still longer before he 
would allow to the world that it 
was so. If he could do nothing 
else, he would at least keep his 
household in suspense, and make 
the cup as bitter as possible to 
them before they should be al- 
lowed to touch the sweet. 

Lord Lindores, with all these 
vexations upon his head, experi- 
enced for a moment an absolute 
pause in his individual career and 
prospects. He was assailed with 
that disgust which is one of the 
curses of age and experience. 
Cui bono? it is the oldest of re- 
flections and the most persistent. 
To what good is all the work and 
labour under the sun? What did 
it matter to him to gain an empty 
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distinction, if his children were 
to melt away on all sides of him, 
and merge into the lower classes— 
which was how, in a moment of 
natural exasperation, he repre- 
sented the matter to himself. But 
afterwards there was a reaction, as 
was equally natural. He reflected 
that he was only fifty-five, and 
that what a man enjoys himself 
is more to him than anything his 
randchildren are likely to enjoy. 
f he was sure of never having any 
grandchildren, it would still be 
worth his while to be Lord Dun- 
earn in the peerage of Great 
Britain, and take his seat and 
wear his robes in Westminster. 
Till these glories were attained, 
what was he ?—a mere Scots lord, 
good for nothing. A man’s chil- 
dren are not the only interests he 
has in life ; especially when they 
are married he can shake them off 
—he can re-enter the world with- 
out encumbrance. And Lord Lin- 
dores remembered that life and the 
pleasures of his rank could be en- 
joyed soberly with his wife at a mo- 
derate expense if the young people 
were all off his hand. He had been 
but an uncomfortable husband of 
late years, and yet he loved his 
wife as she loved him, in frequent 
disagreements, in occasional angers 
and impatiences, and much disap- 
pointment. What would become 
of the world if love did not manage 
to hold its footing through all 
these? The boys and girls of the 
highflown kind are of opinion that 
love is too feeble to bear the de- 
struction of the ideal. But that 
is all these young persons know. 
Love has the most robust vitality 
in the world—it outlives every- 
thing. Lord Lindores was often 
irritated beyond description by his 
wife, who would not understand 
his ways, and was continually di- 
verging into ridiculous by-paths 
of her own. And she was more 
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disappointed in him—more hurt 
and mortified by his shortcomings 
than words can say. But yet 
they loved each other. So much, 
that it gradually began to dawn 
upon him with a sense of solace, 
that when the House of Lords 
called him, as he hoped, he and she 
together, without any young people 
to trouble them, would yet take 
their pleasure together, and enjoy 
it and their elevated position, and 
be able to afford it, which was the 
best of all. She, at fifty, was still 
a handsome woman ; and he had a 
presence which many Yarra men 
might have envied. It is doubtful 
whether the imagination of Lady 
Lindores would have been equally 
delighted with this dream : but it 
would have pleased her to know 
that he looked forward to it, which 
is next best. Animated by this 
thought, Lord Lindores gathered 
himself together and returned to 
public business with all his heart 
and soul. He took possession un- 
hesitatingly, as has been said, of the 
Tinto power and influence. Tor- 
rance had opposed him in politics, 
and thus neutralised the advantage 
of a family union against which 
nothing in the county could stand. 
But now, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, Lord Lindores drew into his 
hand the influence of Tinto too. 
This went on for some time with 
little warning of the insecurity of 
tenure by which he held his 
power. Beaufort had at last with- 
drawn from Dalrulzian, though it 
was not absolutely certain that he 
had left the neighborhood. The 
minds of the'family were, however, 
eased by his abandonment of the 
ound so far. And Lady Car 
ived very quietly, seldom making 
her appearance out of her own 
grounds, and never once appearing 
at Lindores. She would not, in- 
deed, on any argument, return to 
her old home. Though she was 
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urged by her mother and sister 
with many soft entreaties, © 
would never yield on this point, 
Her countenance seemed to blanch 
when it was suggested, though she 
would give no reason but a tremu- 
lous oft-repeated “No, no ; oh no, 
no.” When she drove out, she 
would sometimes call at the door 
to fetch them, sometimes to convey 
them home, but they could not in- 
duce her to cross the familiar thresh- 
old. She was uneasy even in the 
very neighbourhood of the house, 
and breathed more freely when it 
was out of sight. This extraordin- 
ary objection to her father’s house 
kept her almost a prisoner in her 
own ; for where could a widow of 
but a few months go, except to her 
parents? No other visiting was 
possible. She was not even, they 
thought, very desirous of Edith’s 
society, but liked to be alone, in- 
teresting herself in the alterations 
of furniture and new arrangements 
she was making ; a great many of 
the faded grandeurs upon which 
Pat Torrance prided himself had 
already been put away. For the 
moment this was the only sign of 
feeling herself her own mistress 
which Lady Car displayed. 

Other revolutions, however, were 
athand. There came a moment 
when it happened that one of the 
orders Lord Lindores had given 
was disobeyed, and when an ex- 
planation was asked, the answer 
given was that Lady Car herself 
had given other orders. This irri- 
tated her father greatly, and he 
made up his mind that the uncer- 
tainty in which things were could 
exist no longer—that he must, have 
an explanation with his daughter. 
He set out for this purpose with 
a little impatient determination to 
bring Carry to her senses. He 
had been calensting much which it 


was ridiculous to ge on tolerating. 


All the family had humoured her, 
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he felt, as if she had been an in- 
consolable widow, broken-hearted 
and incapable of any exertion. At 
this, he could not but smile within 
himself as he thought of it. It was 
a pity, perhaps, for Torrance, poor 
fellow, but it could not be doubted 
that it was a most fortunate acci- 
dent for Car. To be his wife, per- 
haps,had its disagreeables, but there 
could be no more desirable position 
than that of his widow; and to in- 
dulge Carry’s whims as they had 
all been doing, and keep every an- 
noyance out of her way as if she had 
been heartbroken, was too absurd. 
He decided that it would be well 
to have a clear understanding once 
for all. She was left by the will 
in uncontrolled authority, and it 
was full time to show her that this 
did not, of course, interfere with 
the authority of her father, who 
was her natural guide and _ protec- 
tor. “Your husband, of course, 
took this into consideration,” he 
intended tosay. But it cannot be 
denied that he had to brace him- 
self up for the interview with a 
clear sense that it might be a 
painful one; and that as he went 
along Lord Lindores did, what was 
a great tribute to the altered posi- 
tion of Carry—arranged the sub- 
jects of their interview in his mind, 
and settled with himself what he 
was to say. 

A great deal can happen in a 
neighbourhood, even when it is full 
of gossiping society, without reach- 
ing the ears of the persons most 
intimately concerned, and Lord 
Lindores had been kept in ignor- 
ance of much which had alarmed 
and disquieted his wife. She was 
aware, but he was not, that Beau- 
fort still lingered in the vicinity, 
not living me ane in one place, but 


making frequent expeditions from 
Edinburgh, or from the further 
north, sometimes to the little hotel 
at Dunearn, sometimes to other 
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little towns in the neighbourhood, 
from which he could come for the 
day, or even for a few hours, to see 
Carry in her solitude. Lady Lin- 
dores had discovered this with all 
the pain of anxiety and wounded 
disapproval,—wounded that Carry 
could think it right to do what 
seemed to herself so little suited 
to the dignity and delicacy of her 
position: and though scarcely a 
word had been said between them 
on the subject, it had brought pain 
and embarrassment into their in- 
tercourse; for Carry was irritated 
and wounded beyond measure by 
the consciousness of her mother’s 
disapproval. She, of whom Tor- 
rance had declared in his brutal 
way that she was too proud to go 
wrong, was incapable indeed even 
of conceiving the possibility that 
“ going wrong” should be in any 
one’s thought of her. In her own 
mind, the fervour with which she 
had turned back to the love of her 
life, the eagerness with which, at 
the very earliest moment, she had 
sought his pardon, were the only 
compensations she could give him 
for the falsehood into which she had 
been forced and the sufferings that 
had been inflicted upon him. How 
could she pretend to build a wall 
of false delicacy around herself and 
keep him at a distance, while her 
heart was solely bent upon making . 
up to him for what he had suffered, 
and conscious of no sentiment but 
an overwhelming desire for his 
presence and society? That she 
should be obliged to enjoy this 
society almost by stealth, and that 
her mother, even her mother, 
should object and remonstrate, gave 
Carry the keen and sharp offence 
with which a delicate mind always 
resents a false interpretation of its 
honest meaning. It seemed to her 
that her first duty now was to be 
true—always true. She had been 
false with horrible consequences : 
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to conceal now the eager bound of 
her heart towards her true lover 
would be a lie—especially to him 
who had suffered, as she also had 
suffered, from the lies of her life. 
But Lord Lindores, when he made 
up his mind that Carry must be 
brought to her senses, was in no 
way aware how difficult the position 
was, and how far those senses had 
gone astray. 

He had taken a considerable 
round to think over the subject, so 
that it was getting towards evening 
when he rode up the long avenue 
to Tinto,—so late that the work- 
men whom Carry employed in the 
changes she was making were leav- 
ing their work, when Lord Lindores 
went into the house and made his 
way towards Carry’s sitting-room. 
He sent away the butler, who, with 
an air of alarm and surprise, started 
out of the partial twilight to con- 
duct him to his daughter. It was, 


he felt, something of a tye 


to him that the mn looked so 
much startled, as if his mistress’s 
father could be an unwelcome 
visitor. The room was not lighted, 
save by the glow of a large fire, 
when Lord Lindores opened the 
door, after a knock to which no 
answer was returned. There was 
a sound of several voices, and he 
was surprised to see the tall figure 
of a man standing against the fire- 
light. Who was the man who was 
visiting Carry? It was not Rin- 
toul, nor any one else he knew in 
the neighbourhood. Nobody about 
was so tall, so slight, though there 
was something in the outline of the 
figure that was familiar to him. 
But there was an agitated conver- 
sation going on, which made the 
speakers scarcely distinguishable 
in the twilight, unconscious of the 
knock of the new-comer or his 
entrance. To his surprise it was 
his wife’s voice which he heard 
first, saying tremulously: “Mr 


Beaufort, I can do nothing but 
return to what I said before. Qui 
sexcuse, s'accuse. You may have 
the very best of reasons, but it is 
an injury to Carry that you should 
stay here.” 

“An injury to me! How can 
it be aninjury tome? Itis my onl 
consolation, it is the only help 
have. I have told you from the 
first, mamma. Edward has been 
wronged, only not so cruelly 
wronged as I was myself ; oh, no- 
body could be that! And now 
that we can make it up to each 
other—and learn to forget it,—you 
would chase. him away a second 
time—for what? because of what 
people—the world—those who know 
nothing about us—may say !” 

Carry was standing he the man- 
telpiece, her tall figure in its black 
clinging dress scarcely distinguish- 
able at first, but the animation 
with which she spoke, and the 
natural eloquence of her gestures, 
brought it out against the white 
marble. Then there came Beau- 
fort’s deeper voice: “ You know, 
Lady Lindores, I am ready to do 
whatever is best for her. If I can 
comfort her after all that has hap- 
ew to her, how can I go away? 

wish to do only what is best for 
her.” 

“T beg to remark,” said Lord 
Lindores, coming forward, “that I 
knocked before coming in. This, I 
suppose, is why your servant look- 
ed alarmed when he admitted me. 
Is this gentleman, may I ask, liv- 
ing here ?” 

Carry drew back at the sound of 
his voice as if she had received a 
blow. She clung to the edge of 
the tall white mantelpiece, shrink- 
ing, her figure drawn together, 
an impersonation of terror and 
trouble. Beaufort started too, but 
slightly, and stood instinctivly out 
of the way to make room for the 
new-comer. Lord Lindores went 
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straight forward to the fire and 
took up his position with his back 
to it, with a certain straightforward 
ease and authority, like a man in 
his own house, who has no doubt 
of his right to do his pleasure there. 
But as a matter of fact, he was 
by no means so certain as he 
looked. 

“We did not hear you,” said 
Carry, with a breathless gasp in 
her voice. “ We were talking— 
over points on which my mother 
does not agree with me.” 

“T can easily imagine that,” he 
replied. 

And then there was a dreadful 
pause. Lady Lindores, on the 
other side of the fire, did not move 
or speak. It was the crisis of 
Carry’s fate, and except in defence 
or help of her child, the mother 
vowed to herself that she would 
take no part. It was hard, but it 
was best for Carry. Whatever 
was going to happen to her, she 
must decide for herself now. 

“T asked,” said Lord Lindores, 
in that calm, clear, collected voice, 
which was so strange a contrast 
to the agitation of the others, 
“ whether this gentleman is living 
here? Ifso, it is very inappropri- 
ate and unsuitable. Tour mother 
would prefer, I am sure, if Mr 
Beaufort is here about any busi- 
ness, to offer him a bed at Lin- 
dores.” 

There was a universal holding 
of the breath at this extraordinary 
proposition. Had he burst into 
all the violence of passion, they 
would have been prepared, but not 
for this politeness and calm. 

*T am not living here, Lord 
Lindores,” said Beaufort, with 
some confusion. “I am on my 
way from the North. I could not 
resist the temptation of staying for 
an hour or two on my way to in- 
quire——” 


“ That was very kind,” he 
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said; “and kindness which in- 
terferes with personal comfort is 
very rare. If you are going to 
Edinburgh, you must remember 
you have two ferries to cross.” 

“ Probably,” Beaufort cried, fal- 
tering a little, “I shall stay all 
— in Dunearn. Lady Caroline 

ad some commissions for me.” 
“You had much better come to 
Lindores. Commissions, Carry ! 
I suppose Mr Beaufort is acting as 
a sort of agent for you in your 
new arrangements. is it bric-a- 
brac? You young men are all 
learned in that.” 

Nobody made any reply, but the 
very air seemed to tingle with the 
extraordinary tumult of feeling. 
To accept Beaufort as an ordinary 
caller, and to invite him to Lin- 
dores, was a master-stroke. But 
the two people between whom he 
stood were so surcharged with 
passionate feeling, that any touch 
must produce an explosion of one 
sort or another. This touch was 
given inadvertently by Lady Lin- 
dores, who—terribly bewildered 
by the course that things were tak- 
ing, but feeling that if Beaufort 
could be induced to go to Lindores, 
it would cut the thread better than 
any other expedient—rose softly 
out of the twilight, and coming 
forward to him, laid her hand upon 
his arm: “ Yes, yes, that is much 
the best. Come to Lindores,” she 
said. 

At which Carry lost the control 
of herself which people in their 
ordinary senses have. Between 

anic and passion she was beside 

erself. Fear has a wild temerity 
which goes far beyond courage ;— 
her tall straight figure seemed to 
fling suddenly out of the shade, 
and launch itself upon this milder 
group. She put Lady Lindores 
away with a vehement gesture, 
“ Mother,” she cried, “do not you 
meddle. Edward! do not go, do 
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not go; it is a trap, it is a snare. 
If you go it will all be over, all 
over!” Her voice rose almost to 
a scream. She had reached the 
point at which reason has no longer 
any hold, and all the reticence and 
modesty of nature yields to the 
wild excitement of terror. She was 
trembling all over, yet capable of 
any supreme effort of desperation— 
ready to defend to the last, against 
the same powers that had crushed 
her before, her last hope. 

“Carry,” said Lord Rietemny-- 
he kept up, at incalculable cost to 
himself, his tone of conciliation,— 
“T do not understand what you 
fear. Is it I that am to lay traps 
orsnares? I forgive you, my poor 
child ; but this is a strange way to 
talk to Mr Beaufort,—he cannot 
stay here iv 

“I have no intention of staying 
here,Lord Lindores ” said Beaufort 
hastily. “ You may be sure I will 
not expose her to any comment.” 

“T am very sure, nevertheless, 
that you are doing so,” said Lord 
Lindores. 

The contrast of this brief dia- 
logue with Carry’s impassioned 
tones was extraordinary. She felt 
it through the haze of excitement 
that surrounded her, though her 
intelligence of all outside matters 
was blurred by the wild strain of 
her own feelings, which would have 
utterance. “Father,” she said 
hoarsely, putting her hand on his 
arm, “go away from us—do not 
interfere. You know what you 
made of me when I was in your 
hands. Oh, let us alone now! I 
am not a girl—I am awoman. I 
am the same as you, knowing good 
and evil. Oh,” she said suddenly, 
“if you want to keep any respect 
for me, go a go away, for I 
don’t know what I am saying. 
My head is turning round. Mo- 
ther,—Edward ; don’t you see that 
I am losing my reason? Oh, don’t 
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let him interfere—let him go 
away.” 

Lady Lindores caught her 
daughter in her arms, in a trem- 
bling effort to control and calm 
her. “ Carry, my dearest ! you will 
be sorry afterwards “ 

“Oh, yes, I shall be sorry,” cried 
poor Lady Car, drawing herself out 
of her mother’s hold,—“ sorry to 
have been unkind, sorry to have 
betrayed myself; but I must, I 
must. I cannot hold my peace, 
Oh, father, let me alone! hat 

ood will that do you to make me 
wretched ? What good has it done 
you? Nothing, nothing! I might 
have been poor and happy, instead 
of all I have come through ; and 
what difference would it have made 
to you? Youhave killed me once; 
but oh, think how cruel, how 
tyrannous, if you tried to kill me 
again! And you see nobody speaks 
for me ; I am alone to defend my- 
self. Father, you shall not inter- 
fere again.” 

She had resumed her hold on his 
arm, grasping it half to support her- 
self, half to enforce what she was 
saying. He now put his hand upon 
hers and detached it gently, still 
keeping down his anger, retaining 
his tone of calm. “ My poor child, 
you are overdone; let your mother 
take care of you,” he said compas- 
sionately. “ Mr Beaufort, we are 
both out of place here at this mo- 
ment. Lady Caroline has had a 
_ deal to try her; we had better 
eave her with her mother.” No- 


body could be more reasonable, 


more temperate. His compassion- 
ate voice and gentle action, and the 
way in which he seemed about to 
sweep — with him the some- 
what irresolute figure of the man 
who had no right to be there, filled 
Carry with a wild pang. It 
seemed to her that, notwithstand- 
ing all her protest and passion, he 
was about to be victorious once 
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more, and to rob her of all life and 
hope again. She stretched out her 
arms wildly, with a cry of anguish ; 
«“ Edward, are you going to forsake 
me too?” 

Edward Beaufort was very per- 
tinacious in his love, very faithful, 
poetically tender and true, but he 
was not strong in an emergency, 
and the calmness and friendliness 
of Lord Lindores’ address deceived 
him. He cried, “Never!” with 
the warmest devotion : but then he 
changed his tone a little: “ Lord 
Lindores is perhaps right—for the 
moment. I must not—bring ill- 
natured remark “ 

Lady Car burst into a little wild 
laugh. “You have no courage— 
you either,” she said, “ even you. 
It is only I, a poor coward, that 
am not afraid. It is not natural 
tome, everybody knows ; but when 
a soul is in despair. Then just 
see how bold I am,” she cried sud- 
denly, “father and mother! If 
there is any holding back, it is his, 
not mine. I have been ready— 
ready from the first, as I ara now. 
I care nothing about remark, or 
what anybody says, I will hear 
no reason ;.I will have no inter- 
ference. Do you hear me, all? 
Do you hear what I say ?” 

“]T hear—what I am very sorry 
to hear, Carry,—what you cannot 
mean. Mr Beaufort is too much 
a gentleman to take advantage 
of this wild talk, which is mere 
excitement and overstrained feel- 


ing.” 

She laughed again, that laugh, 
which is no laugh, but an expres- 
sion of all that is inarticulate in 
“T am 
ready—to fulfil our old engage- 
ment, our old, old, broken engage- 
ment, that we made before God and 


the highest excitement. 


heaven. I have been like Dante,” 
she said, “I have lost my way, and 
made that dreadful round before 
I could find it, through hell and 
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purgatory ; yes, that is it—through - 
ell——-.__ And now, whenever Ed- 
ward pleases. It is not I that am 
holding back. Yes,go, go!” she 
said; “oh, though I love you, 
you are not like me, you have not 
suffered like me ! go—but don’t go 
with my father. He will find 
some way of putting everything 
wrong again.” 

The two gentlemen walked sol- 
emnly, one behind the other, to the 
door: on the threshold Lord Lin- | 
dores paused. “I don’t suppose 
you will suspect me of any designs 
upon your life,” he said, with a 
bitter smile, “if I repeat that you 
will be welcome at Lindores.” 

“TI had made all my arrange- 
ments,” said Beaufort, with some 
confusion, “ to stay at Dunearn.” 

Lord Lindores paused for a mo- 
ment before mounting his horse. 
“ All that she has been saying is 
folly,” he said ; “ you may be cer- 
tain that it will not be permit- 
ted——_” 

“Who is to stop it? I don't 
think, if we are agreed, any one 
has the power.” 

“Tt will not be permitted. It 
would be disgraceful to you. It 
would be a step that no gentleman 
could take. A_ foolish young 
woman, hysterical with excitement 
and exhaustion and grief “ 

“Lord Lindores, you forget 
what that young woman has been 
to me—ever since I have known 
her. I have never wavered——” 

“Then you have committed a 
sin,” the Earl said. He stood there 
discomfited, in the darkness of the 
night, scarcely remembering the 
servants, who were within hearing, 
—not knowing what further step to 
take. He raised his foot to put it 
in the stirrup, then turned back 
again. “If you will not come with 
me—where we could talk this out 
at our leisure—at least you will 
go away from here,” he said. Beau- 
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‘fort did not reply in words, but 
hastened away, Temspiatne in the 
—— of the avenue. Lord Lin- 
otes mounted his horse, and 
followed slowly, in a tumult of 
thought. He had not been pre- 
pared for it,—he was unable now 
torealise the power of wild and 
impassioned resistance which was 
in Carry. He was giddy with as- 
tonishment, as if his horse or his 
dog had turned round upon him and 
defied him. But he tried to shake 
off the impression as he got further 
from Tinto. It was impossible ; 
it was a mere bravado. She 
would no more hold to it than 
And since there was delicacy, de- 
corum, propriety—every reason 
that could be thought of, on the 
other side—no, no! He would for- 
give poor Carry’s passion, for she 
could no more hold to it Even 
her mother, who had been so diffi- 
cult to manage before, her mother 


would fully support him now. He 
tried to console himself with these 
thoughts ; but yet Lord Lindores 
rode home a broken man. 

Lady Lindores sat and cried by 
the fire, while Carry swept about 
the room in her passion, crossing 


and recrossing the firelight. The 
servants at Tinto were more judi- 
cious than those at Lindores. They 
were accustomed to scenes in the 
drawing-room, and to know that it 
was indiscreet to carry lights thither 
until they were called for. In the 
late Tinto’s time the lamps, when 
they were carried in abruptly, had 
lit up many an episode of trouble, 
—the fierce redness of the master’s 
-countenance, the redness so differ- 
ent of his wife’s eyes. So that no 
one interrupted the lingering hour 
of twilight. Lady Lindores sat like 
any of the poor women in the cot- 
tages, unable to stand against the 

assion of her child. How familiar 
’ 1s the scene,—the mother crying by 
the fireside, descended from her dig- 
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nity and power to sway (if she ever 
possessed any ),to sheer helplessness 
and pathetic spectatorship, unable, 
with all the experience and gather- 
ed wisdom of her years, to suggest 
anything or do anything for the 
headstrong life and passion of the 
other woman, who could learn 
only by experience, as her mother 
did before her. Carry paced up 
and down the room from end to 
end; even the shadowy lines of 
her figure, even her step, revealed 
the commotion of her soul: when 
she came full into the firelight she 
stood still for a moment, her hands 
clasped, her head thrown back, con- 
fronting the dim image of herself 
in the great mirror against a ruddy 
background of gloom. And Carry 
in her passion was not without en- 
lightenment too. 

“No,” she said passionately, 
“no, no. Do you know why I am 
so determined? It is because I 
am frightened to death. Oh, don’t 
take an advantage of what I am 
saying to you. How dolI know 
what my father might do this 
time? No, no. I must keep out of 
his hands. I will rather die.” 

“Carry, I will not, interfere. 
What can I do between you? But 
these are not all conyentionalities, 
as you think—there is more in 
them.” 

“ There is this in them,” she said, 
with a strange pathetic smile, “that 
Edward thinks so too. He is not 
ready like me to throw away every- 
thing. He might be persuaded, 
poe. if my father put forth all 

is powers, to abandon me, to think 
it was for my interest——” 

“Carry, I do not wish to sup- 
eg you in your wild projects : 

ut I think you are doing Edward 
injustice.” 

“* Thank you, mother dear ; your 
voice is so sweet,” she said, with a 
sudden softening, “ why should you 
ery? It is all a black sea round 
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about me on every side. I have 
only one ye to cling to, only 
one thing, and how can I tell ? per- 
haps that may fail me too. But 
you have nothing to cry for. Your 
way is all clear and straight before 
you till it ends in heaven. Let 
them talk as they like, there must 
be heaven for you. You will sit 
there and wait and watch to see all 
the broken boats come home—some 
bottom upwards, and every one 
drowned ; some lashed to one mis- 
erable bit of a mast—like me.” 
“Carry,” said a, Lindores, 
“if that is the case,—if you do not 
feel sure—why, in spite of every- 
thing, father and mother, and mod- 
esty and reverence, and all that 
is most necessary to life, your own 
good name, and perhaps the future 
welfare of your children—why will 
you cling to Edward Beaufort? 
You wronged him perhaps, but he 
did nothing to stop it. There were 


things he ~— have done—he 


ought to have been ready to claim 
you before—to oppose your—” 
Carry threw herself at her 
mother’s feet, and laid her trem- 
bling hand upon her lips: “Nota 
word, not a word,” she cried. “ Do 
you think he would wrong my 
children ? Oh no, no! that is im- 
possible. His fault, it is to be too 
good. And if he did nothing, what 
could he do? He has never had 
the ground to stand on, nor oppor- 
tunity, nor time. Thank God! 
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they will be his now ; he will prove 
what is in him now.” 

Which was it that in her heart 
she believed? But Lady Lindores 
could not tell. Carry, when she 
calmed down, sat at her mother’s 
feet in the firelight, and clasped her 
close, and poured out her heart, no 
longer in fiery opposition and pas- 
sion, but with a sudden change 
and softening, in all the pathos of 
trouble past and hope returned. 
They cried together, and talked and 
kissed each other,once more mother 
and child, admitting no other 
thought. This sudden change went 
to the heart of Lady Lindores. 
Her daughter’s head upon her 
bosom, her arm holding her close, 
what could she do but Riss her and 
console her, and forget everything 
in sympathy. But as she drove 
home in the dark other fears came 
in. Only one thing to cling to— 
and perhaps that might fail her— 
“one miserable bit of a mast.” 
What did she mean? What did 
Carry believe? that her old love 
would renew for her all the happi- 
ness of life, as she had been saying, 
whispering with her cheek close to 
her mother’s—that the one dream 
of humanity, the romance which is 
never worn out and never departs, 
was now to be fulfilled for her ?— 
or that, even into this dream, the 
canker had entered, the sense that 
happiness was not and never could 
be? 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


When a pair of lovers are finally 
delivered from all those terrible ob- 
stacles that fret the current of true 
love, and are at last married and 
settled, what more is there to be 
said about them? One phase of 
life is happily terminated,—the 
chapter which human instinct has 
chosen as the subject of romance, 


the one in which all classes are in- 
terested,—those to whom it is still 
in the future, with all the happy 
interest of happiness to come,— 
those to whom it is in the past, with 
perhaps a sigh, perhaps a smile of 
compassion, a softening recollec- 
tion, even when their hopes have 
not been fulfilled, of what was and 


- 
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what might have been. The happi- 
nesses and the miseries of that early 
struggle, how they dwindle in im- 
portance as we get older—how little 
we think now of the crisis which 
seemed final then—things for which 
heaven and earth oe still ; yet 
there will never come a time in 
which human interest will fall away 
from the perennial story, continu- 
ally going on, ever changing, yet 
ever the same. 

Before proceeding to the knot- 
ting up of other threads, we must 
first recount here what happened 
to Lord Millefleurs. He did not 
take any immediate steps in respect 
to Miss Sallie Field. They corre- 
sponded largely and fully at all 
times, and he told her of the little 
incident respecting Edith Lindores, 
in full confidence of her sympathy 
and approval. Perhaps he gave 
the episode a turn of a slightly 
modified kind, representing that 
his proposal was rather a matter 
of politeness than of passion, and 
that it was a relief to both parties 
when it was discovered that Edith, 
as well as himself, considered fra- 
ternal much better than matri- 
monial relations. Miss Sallie’s 
reply to this was very uncompro- 
mising. She said: “I think you 
have behaved like a couple of fools. 
You ought to have married. You 
can tell her from me that she would 
have found you very nice, though 
your height may leave something 
to be desired. I don’t myself 
care for girls,—they are generally 
stupid ; but it would have been 
exceedingly suitable, and pleased 
= parents—a duty which I wish 

saw you more concerned about.” 
Lord Millefleurs, in his reply, ac- 
knowledged the weight and sense 
“ as always ” of his correspondent’s 
opinion. “I told dear Edith at 
once what you said ; but it did not 
perhaps make so much impression 
on her as it would otherwise have 
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done, since she has got engaged to 
John Erskine, a country gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, which does 
not please her parents half so well 
as a certain other union would have 
done. Pleasing one’s parents after 
all, though it is a duty, is not para- 
mount to all other considerations, 
Besides, I have never thought it 
was a commandment to which great 
attention was paid chez nous.” 
Miss Field’s reply was still more 
succinct and decided: “I don’t 
know what you mean by chez nous, 
I hate French phrases when simple 
American will do as well. If you 
think we don’t love our fathers and 
mothers, it just shows how far pop- 
ular fallacy can go, and how easily 
you bigoted Englishmen are taken 
in. ho was it that first opened 
your eyes to the necessity of con- 
sidering your mother’s feelings?” 
Peace was established after this, 
but on the whole Lord Millefleurs 
decided to await the progress of 
circumstances, and not startle and 
horrify those paresnts whom Miss 
Sallie was so urgent he should 
please. Some time after she in- 
formed him that she was comin 
to Europe in charge of a beautiful 
oung niece, who would have a 
arge fortune. “Money makes a 
great deal of difference in the way 
in which dukes and duchesses 
consider matters,” she wrote, enig- 
matically, “and so far as I can 
make out from your papers and 
novels (if there is any faith to 
be put in them), American girls are 
the fashion.” Lord Millefleurs in- 
formed his mother of this approach- 
ing arrival, and with some difficulty 
rocured from her an invitation to 
ss Castle for his Transatlantic 
friends. *“‘I wish there was not 
that girl though,” her Grace said ; 
but Lady Reseda, for her part, was 
delighted. “She will go to Paris 
first and bring the very newest 
fashions,” that young lady cried 
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The ducal mansion was a little 
excited by the anticipation. They 
looked for a lovely creature dressed 
to just alittle more than perfec- 
tion, who would come to breakfast 
in a diamond necklace, and amuse 
them more than anybody had 
amused them in the ——— of 
man. And they were not disap- 
pointed in this hope. Miss Nellie 
F. Field was a charming little 
creature, and her “things” were 
divine. Lady Reseda thought her 
very like Daisy Miller; and the 
Duchess allowed, with a sigh, that 
American girls were the fashion, 
and that if Millefleurs would have 
something out of the way 

But in the meanwhile Millefleurs 
left this lovely little impersonation 
of Freedom to his mother and sister, 
and walked about with her aunt. 
Miss Sallie was about eight or 
nine and thirty, an age at which 
women have not ceased to be 
pleasant—-when they choose—-to the 
eye as well as to the heart. But 
the uncompromising character of 
her advice was nothing to that of 
her toilette and appearance. She 
wore short skirts in which she 
could move about freely when 
everybody else had them long. 
She wore a bonnet when everybody 
else had a hat. Her hair was thin, 
but she was scrupulous never to 
add a tress, or even acushion. She 
was not exactly plain, for her feat- 
ures were good, and her eyes full 
of intelligence ; but as for complex- 
ion, she had none, and no figure to 
speak of. She assumed the entire 
spiritual charge of Millefleurs from 
the moment they met, and he was 
never absent from her side a mo- 
ment longer than he could help. 
It amused the family beyond meas- 
ure,at first almost more than Nellie. 
But by-and-by the smile began to 
be forced, and confusion to take 
the part of hilarity. It was Miss 
Salhe Field herself at last who 
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took the bull by the horns, if that 
is not too profane a simile. She 
took the Duke apart one fine even- 
ing, when the whole party had 
strolled out upon the lawn after 
dinner—* Your son,” she said, “is 
tormenting me to marry him,” and 
she fixed upon the Duke her intel- 
ligent eyes. His Grace was con- 
founded, as may be supposed. He 
stood aghast at this middle-aged 
woman with her Transatlantic ac- 
cent and air. He did not want to 
be uncivil. “You!” he said, in 
consternation, then blushed for his 
bad manners, and added, suavely, 
“T beg you a thousand pardons— 

ou mean—your niece.” That of 
itself would be bad enough. “ No,” 
said Miss Sallie, with an air of 
regret, “it does not concern Nellie. 
I have told him that would be more 
reasonable. Nellie is very pretty,. 
and has a quantity of money ; but 
he doesn’t seem to see it. Perhaps. 

ou don’t know that this was what 

e wanted when I sent him home. 
to his mother? I thought he would 
have got over it when he came 
home. I consider him quite un- 
suitable for me, but I am a little. 
= about the moral consequen- 
ces. I am thirty-eight, and I have. 


a moderate competency, not a for- 


tune, like Nellie. I thought it 
better to talk it over with you 
before it went any further,” Miss 
Sallie said. 

And when he took this middle- 
aged and plain-spoken bride to Dal- 
rulzian to visit the Jouns people 
there, Millefleurs did not attempt 
to conceal his consciousness of the 
objections which his friends would. 
no doubt make. “I told you it 
was quite unsuitable,” he said, turn-- 
ing up his little eyes and clasp- 
ing his plump hands. “We were 
both perfectly aware of that ; but 
it is chic, don’t you know, if you 
will allow me to use a vulgar 
word.” Edith clasped the arm of: 
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John when the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Millefieurs had retired, 
and these two young people in- 
dulged in subdued bursts of laugh- 
ter. They stepped out upon the 
terrace walk to laugh, that they 
might not be heard, feeling the de- 
lightful contrast of their own well- 
assorted * aoa and illimitable hap- 
piness. The most delightful vanity 
mingled with their mirth, that va- 
nity in each other which feels like a 
virtue. It was summer, and the air 
was soft, the moon shining full 
over the far sweep of the undu- 
lating country, blending with a 
silvery remnant of daylight which 
lingered far into the night. The 
hills in the far distance shone 
against the lightness of the horizon, 
and the crest of fir-trees on Dalrul- 
zian bill stood out against the sky, 
every twig distinct. It was sucha 
night as the lovers babbled of on 
that bank on which the moonbeams 
lay at Belmont, but more spiritual 
than any Italian night because of 
that soft heavenly lingering of the 
day which belongs to the north. 
This young pair had not been mar- 
ried very long, and had not ceased 
to think their happiness the chief 
and most reasonable subject of in- 
terest to all around them. They 
were still comparing themselves 
with everything in earth and al- 
most in heaven, to the advantage 
of their own blessedness. They 
were amused beyond description by 
the noble couple who had come to 
visit them. “Confess, now, that 
you feel a pang of regret,” John 
said—and they stood closer and 
closer together, and laughed under 
their breath as at the most delight- 
ful joke in the world. Up-stairs 
the Siochlence shut the window, 
remarking that the air was very 
cold. “What a fool that little 
thing was not to have you,” she 
said ; “ you would have done very 
well together.” “ Dear Edith !” 


said Millefleurs, folding his hands, 
“it is very pretty, don’t you know, 
to see her so happy,” : 
The observations made down. 
stairs, upon the actors in this little 
drama, were very free, as was natu- 
ral. Rolls himself, who had held 
a@ more important réle than an 
one knew, was perhaps apt to ex- 
aggerate the greatness of his own 
part, but with an amiable and be- 
nevolent effect. His master, indeed, 
he looked upon with benevolent in. 
dulgence, as knowing no more than 
a child of the chief incident. [If 
Rolls had not been already bound 
to the house Dalrulzian by life- 
long fidelity, and by that identifica- 
tion of himself and all his interests, 
his pride and self-regard, with his 
“family,” which is something even 
more tenacious and real than faith- 
fulness, he would have been made 
so by the fact that John, without 
in the slightest degree realising that 
Rolls was suffering for him, had 
given orders to Mr Monypenny to 
secure the most expensive assistance 
for his trial. The pride, contempt, 
satire, and keen suppressed emo- 
tion with which this act filled the 
old servant’s bosom, were beyond 
description. ‘It was just down- 
right extravagance,” he said to 
Bauby; “they’re a’ fuils, thae 
Erskines, frae father to son. Lay- 
ing out all that siller upon me; 
and no’ a glimmer o’ insight a’ the 
time. An’ he had had the sense to 
see, it would have been natural; but 
how could he divine my meaning 
when there was no conscience in 
in himsel’? and giving out his money 
all the same as if notes were things 
ye could gather on the roadside ?” 
* He mightna understand ye, Tam- 
mas, but he ken’t your meaning 
was good,” said Bauby. Their posi- 
tion was changed by all the changes 
that had happened, to the increase 
of their grandeur if not of their 
happiness. Rolls had now a tall 
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and respectful youth under his 
orders, and Bauby was relieved, in 
so far as she woeld allow herself to 
be relieved, of the duties of the 
kitchen. It was gratifying to their 
pride, but there is little doubt that 
they sighed occasionally for the 
freedom of the time when Rolls 
was alone in his glory, dictator of 
the feminine household, and Bau- 
by’s highest effort of toilette was 
to tie a clean apron round her 
ample waist. She had to wear a 
silk gown now, and endeavour to 
be happy in it. Rolls’s importance, 
however, was now publicly acknow- 
ledged both out of doors and in. 
He was looked upon with a kind 
of admiring awe by the popula- 
tion generally, as aman who had 
been, as it were, like Dante, in 
hell, and came out unsinged—or in 

rison, which was nearly as bad, 
issuing forth in a sort of halo of 
innocence and suffering. It mm 
have been possible that John Er- 
skine or any of the gentlemen of 
the country-side had quarrelledwith 
Tinto and meant mischief; but 
Rolls could not have meant any- 
thing The very moment that the 
eyes of the rural world were di- 
rected to him, it was established 
that accident only could be the 
cause of death, and everybody felt 
it necessary to testify their sym- 
pathy to the unwilling instrument 
of such an event, ‘The greatest 
people in the county would stop to 
speak to him when occasion offered, 
to show him that they thought no 
worse of him. Even Card Lindores 
would do this; but there was one 
exception. Rintoul was the one 
man who had never offered any 
sympathy. He turned his head 
the other way when Rolls ap- 
proached him,—would not look at 
him when they were, perforce, 
brought into contact, While Rolls, 
for his part, regarded Lord Rintoul 
with a cool and cynical air of obser- 
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vation that was infinitely galling to 
the object of it. “Yon lord!” he 
said, when he spoke of him, con- 
temptuous, with a scoff always in his 
tone. And Rolls had grown to be 
a great authority in legal matters, 
the only person in the neighbour. 
hood, as was supposed, that knew 
the mysteries of judicial procedure, 
But his elevation, as we have said, 
was modified by domestic draw- 
backs. Instead of giving forth his 
sentiments in native freedom as he 
went and came with the dishes, 
direct from one table to another, it 
was necessary to wait until the 
other servants of the household 
were disposed of before the butler 
and the housekeeper could express 
confidentially their feelings to 
each other. And Bauby, seated in 
her silk gown, doing the honours 
to the Marquis’s.man, of whom she 
stood in great awe, and the March- 
ioness’s woman, whom she thought 
a “cutty,” was not half so happy 
as Bauby, glowing and proud in the 
praises of a successful dinner, with 
her clean white apron folded over 
her arms. 

“This is the lord that my leddy 
would have been married upon, had 
all gone as was intended,” Rolls 
said. ‘“He’s my Lord Marquis at 
present, and will be my Lord Duke 
in time.” 

“Such a bit creature for a’ thae 
grand titles,” said Bauby, eter 4 
freely over the stocking which she 
was supposed to be knitting. “Eh, 
Tammas, my man, do ye hear that 
clatter ? e’ll no’ have an ashet 
left in the house.” 

“Tt’s a peety she didna take him 
—it would have pleased a’ pairties,” 
said Rolls. “I had other views 
mysel’, as is well known, for our 
maister here, poor lad. Woman, 
cannot ye bide still when a person 
is speaking to ye? The ashets are 
no’ your concern.” 

“ Eh, and wha’s concern should 

2¥ 
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they be ?” cried Bauby; “ would I 
let the family suffer and me sit 
still? My lady’s just a sweet young 
thing, and I’m more fond of her 
every day. She may not just be 
very clever about ordering the din- 
-ner, but what does that maitter as 
lang as I’m to the fore? And she’s 
an awfu’ comfort to my mind in 
respect to Mr John. It takes off 
the responsibility. Me that was 
always thinking what would I say 
to his mammaw !” 

“T have nothing to say against 
my lady,” said Rolls, “but just that 
I had ither views. It’sa credit to 
the house that she should have re- 
fused a grand match for our sake. 
But it will be a fine ploy for an 
observer like me that kens human 
nature to see them a’ about my 
table at their dinner the morn. 
There will be the Earl himsel’, just 
girning with spite and politeness— 
and her that would have been my 
ain choice, maybe beginning to see, 

oor thing, the mistake she’s made. 

oor thing! Marriages, in my 
opinion, is what most shakes your 
faith in Providence. It’s just the 
devil that’s at the bottom o’ them, 
so far as I can see.” 

“ Hoot, Tammas—it’s true love 
that’s at the bottom o’ them,” 
Bauby said. 

“Love!” Rolls cried with con- 
tempt : and then he added with a 
grim of malice—“ I’m awfw’ enter- 
tained to see yon lord at our table- 
end. He will not look the side 
I'm on. It’s like poison to him 
to hearmy voice. And I take great 
pains to serve himmysel’,” he said 
with a chuckle. “Tm just extra- 
ordinar attentive to him. There’s 
no person that I take half as mach 
charge of. ['m thinking his din- 
ner willchoke him some day, for 
he canna bide the sight o’me.” 

“Him that should go upon his 
knees to ye every day of his life!” 
cried Bauby indignant. 


“ We'll say no-thing about that : 
but I get my diversion out o’him,” 
said Rolls grimly, “though he’s 
alord, and ’m but a common 
man !” 


The marriage of Lady Car took 
place a little more than a year 
after Torrance’s death. It was 
accomplished in London, whither 
she had gone some time before, 
with scarcely any one to wit- 
ness the ceremony but her mo- 
ther. She preferred itso. She 
was happy and she was miserable, 
with the strangest mingling of 
emotions. Lady Lindores made 
vain efforts to penetrate into the 
mind which was no longer open to 
her as her own. Carry had gone 
far away from her mother, who 
knew none of the passions which 
had swept her soul, yet could di- 
vine that the love in which she was 
so absorbed, the postponed and 
interrupted happiness which seem- 
ed at last to be within her grasp, 
was not like the love and happi- 
ness that might have been. When 
Beaufort was not with her, her 
pale countenance, that thoughtful 
face with its air of distinction and 
sensitive delicacy, which had never 
been beautiful, would fall into a 
wan shadow and fixedness which 
were wonderful to see. When he 
was with her, it lighted up with 
gleams of ineffable feeling, yet 
would waver and change likea 
wre | sky, sometimes with a light- 
ning-fiash of impatience, sometimes 
with a wistful questioning glance, 
which gave it to Lady Lindores all 
the interest of a poem united to 
the far deeper, trembling interest 
of observation with which a mother 
watches her child on the brink of 
new possibilities. Were they for 
good or evil ?—was ita life of hope 
fulfilled, or of ever increasing and 
depending disappointment, which 
lay before Carry’s tremulous feet? 
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They were not the assured feet of 
a believing and confident bride. 
What is love without faith and 
confidence and trust? It is the 
strangest, the saddest, the most 
terrible, the most divine of human 
passions. It is seldom that a wo- 
man begins with such enlighten- 
ment in her eyes. frre: it is the 
growth of slow and much-resisted 
experience, the growing revelation 
of years. How sweet, how rig ef 
how delightful, when love is blind ! 
How wise the ancients were to 
make him a child—a thing of caprice 
and sweet confusion, taking every- 
thing for granted! But this to 
Carry was impossible. When her 
mother took her into her arms on 
her wedding morning, dressed in 
the soft gray gown which was the 
substitute for bridal white, they 
kissed each other with a certain 
solemnity. At such a moment so 
much is divined between kindred 
hearts which words can never say. 
“T want you to remember,” said 
Carry, “mother dear—that what- 
ever comes of it, this is what is 
best.” “TI hope all that is most 
happy will come of it, my darling,” 
said Lady Lindores. “And I too 
—and I too ” She paused, 
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raising a little her slender throat, 
her face, that was like a wistful 
pale sky, clear-shining after the 
rain—“ But let it be what it may, 
it is the only good—the only way 
for me.” These were the sole words 
explanatory that passed between 
them. Lady Lindores parted with 
the bridal pair afterwards with an 
anxious heart. She went home 
that night, travelling far in the 
dark through the unseen country, 
feeling the unknown all about her. 
Life had not been perfect to her 
any more than to others. She 
had known many disappointments, 
and seen through many illusions : 
but she had preserved through 
all the sweetness of a heart that 
can be deceived, that can forget 
to-day’s griefs and hope again in 
to-morrow as if to-day had never 
been. As she drew near her 
home, her heart lightened without 
any reason at all. Her husband 
was not a perfect mate for her— 
her son had failed to her hopes. 
But she did not dwell on these dis- 
enchantments. After all, how dear 
they were ! after all, there was to- 
morrow to come, ‘which perhaps, 
most likely, would yet be the per- 
fect day. 








The State of Europe: 


THE STATE OF EUROPE: 


THE NEW TREATIES AND THE LAST CALM. 


Since the year opened, some new 
treaties or “ understandings ” have 
been on foot, which reflect the 
uneasy and unstable condition of 
European affairs. The new Triple 
Alliance, by which Italy (vice Rus- 
sia discharged) becomes united with 
the Germanic Powers, is another 
precaution against, if not prepara- 
tion for, certain international con- 
tests which are reckoned as im- 
pending. Perhaps it is also a 
consequence — certainly it is an 
opportune sequence—of an earlier 
treaty or arrangement, of which 
we shall next speak. It is also the 
first notable illustration of the new 
order of things of which ‘we lately 
wrote— namely, of that general 


desire of European nations and 
Governments to expand into for- 
eign regions, with the result that 
the extra-European rivalries thus 
created are being reflected back 
upon the politics or international 
relations of our own small but 


supremely restless and domineer- 
ing Continent. 

e new Kingdom of Italy, it 
must be confessed, has showed it- 
self fond of fishing in troubled 
waters, and has frequently obtain- 
ed by alliances what it could not 
have acquired by its own strength. 
By the help of Napoleonic France, 
Italy saw the Austrians driven be- 
hind the Mificio ; and by mingling 
in the Germanic quarrels, she fin- 
ally got possession of Venice and 
the Quadrilateral. Since then, 
Italy has been on the watch to 
get hold of what she styles 
“ Italia Irredenta”—namely, the 
southern portion of the Tyrol, and 
Austria’s Dalmatian provinces on 
the Adriatic. At the same time, 


sharing the general passion, Italy 
has been bent upon acquiring ter. 
ritory in Northern Africa ; and she 
still smarts under the bold tricker 
whereby Republican France sud- 
denly forestalled her by appropria- 
ting Tunis. Further, as she knows : 
she is not a match in war for her 
Gallican neighbors, Italy fears 
lest Tripoli also will by-and-by be 
snatched from her ambition by the 
mailed hand of France. She can- 
not forgive France—she has noth- 
ing to hope from that power ; and 
she now sees that if she is not to 
be permanently circumscribed in 
her ambition, she must play her 
old game of allyng herself with a 
stronger Power. Accordingly the 
Italian Government publicly re- 
asemney “ Trredemptism,” and is 

appy to conclude an alliance with 
Germany and Austria, which will 
make her secure against France, 
give her some backing in her Afri- 
can projects, and which, in the 
event of war, would probably en- 
able her to reclaim Nice from her 
old ally, France. 

As regards the other side of this 
Tripartite Treaty for mutual de- 
fence, no one entertains any doubt. 
It is simply another precaution 
which the two Germanic empires 
take against the apprehended war 
with Russia supported by France. 
Hitherto Austria has been com- 
pelled to be ready to face two ways 
at once ; and her power of co-oper- 
ating with Germany against Russia 
(or against Russia and France 
simultaneously) has been weakened 
by the necessity of defending her 
southern provinces against the 
hardly veiled ambition of Italy. 
Already this effect of the new 
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treaty is in o eration; and the 
“order of battle” of the Austro- 
Hungarian army, now safely ne- 
lecting the Italian frontier, is 
amed so as to confront only the 
hostility of Russia. 

This strengthening of the famous 
Austro-German alliance comes op- 
portunely. Indeed that may pretty 
safely be inferred of any such event 
with which Prince Bismarck has to 
do. Russia and France combined 
are a truly formidable foe; and 
Austria at least might well feel 
nervous so long as Italy could join 
in the fray as her special assailant. 
But with Italy included in their 
alliance, the Germanic Powers may 
face the future in calm, and Russia 
must now revise even her recently 
shaped hopes, if not nae aed re- 
sign her coveted wardenship of the 
Balkans for the less attractive 
Cs. of conquest in Asia Minor. 

ith respect to the treaty, the 
Italian journal, the ‘ Rassegna,’ 
agrees with the Austrian press in 
thinking that the nearest danger 
of war is between Austria and 
Russia; and it adds that “the 
general European interest and im- 
mediate Italian interest require 
that Panslavism under the lead of 
Russia should not triumph and in- 
undate Europe. Austria would be 
a bulwark for Italy against that 
terrible colossus, and it would be 
the duty of Italy to support Aus- 
tria even if there were no: treaty.” 
The motives of the German Powers 
in concluding this new alliance are 
too obvious to need conjecture. 
As the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ re- 
marks, “This new grouping of 
Powers frees Austria from the 
danger which hitherto has existed, 
of having to face two enemies at 
once.” But we would call atten- 
tion to some recent diplomatic in- 
cidents and procedure which serve 
to show that such a strengthen- 
ing of Austria’s position was not 
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superfluous, and occurs very op- 
portunely, 

Austria has recently been waver- 
ms, Beta the pressure of exter- 
nal temptation,combined with a not 
unnatural reluctance to confront 
the worst at once. The “Sick 
Man” of Europe is approachin 
another and probably a fina 
crisis ; and, led by the double- 
headed eagle of Russia, the 
birds of prey are preparing to 
descend upon the moribund car- 
case. It will be a very serious 
matter—now, as it proved thirty 
years ago. Consultation, agree- 
ment, pre-arrangement, is requi- 
site. he intending despoilers 
cannot afford to fight with one 
another; and Russia’s hope is that, 
by mutual co-operation, the coup 
de grace may be delivered so swift- 
ly and surely that the Western 

owers, at present angrily jealous 
and disunited, may have no time 
for effective intervention. Austria 
hesitates, — reluctant to engage 
in so perilous an enterprise ; and 
Austria is the one great mov- 
able piece on the chess-board of 
Europe. Russia, Germany, France 
—each of these Powers has at 
present a distinct and fixed réle, 
from which it is impossible for her 
to diverge. But Austria sways to 
and fro, and might fall either 
into the one camp or the other. 
True, Austria would rather make 
no change: she is well content as 
the ally of Germany, and also she 
feels how dangerous it would be to 
take sides with Russia. The hug 
of the Russian bear is a perilous 
fondling ; and the ally of the Mus- 
covite colossus is too likely to share 
the fate of the jackal which went 
a-hunting with the king of beasts, 
and was remorselessly taught to 
understand “the lion’s share.” 
Austria dare not fight Russia 
single-handed,— although every 
Hungarian sabre would leap from 
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its scabbard in such a war; and 
although she feels safe in company 
of the well-trained German legions, 
Austria thinks, “ How much better 
would it be could we do without 
fighting altogether, and simply 


share in the spoil!” The Court of . 


Vienna has not been wavering in her 
treaty-loyalty to Germany, but in 
her hostilit —or at least in her tac- 
tics of hostility—towards Russia. 
Any one who has given thought 
to European affairs might antici- 
pate, or even confidently reckon 
upon, the occurrence of such a pre- 
liminary crisis—this hesitation and 
vacillation in the policy of Austria. 
It seems easy to make prepara- 
tions for adistant danger. The re- 
spective parts may be accepted and 
assumed calmly and without tre- 
pidation, even with comfort and 
confidence. Nay more, even when 
the prepared-for danger presents 
itself, if it come as a direct attack 


upon one’s self, there is little scope 
for hesitation, and self-preservation 


impels one to the combat. But 
what Power would wilfully pro- 
voke the hostility of two allied 
neighbours, each wellnigh a match 
for herself? And how different, 
how delicate, how equivocal be- 
comes an alliance and prepared-for 
defence, when there is no direct 
attack made or threatened ; and 
also when, on the contrary, the 
mistrusted Power professes to de- 
sire—and in one sense (that is, for 
the present, and in the first place) 
truly desires—to act in full concert 
with its allied neighbours, and pro- 
fusely promises to observe heir 
interests as much as her own, in a 
conjoint enterprise in which the 
spoils will be large and tempting ? 
Under such circumstances, how 
natural that the alliance should 
be shaken, and that the allied 
Power which is the most tempted, 
and which would first be endan- 
gered by hostilities, should desire 
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to parley, vacillate, perhaps even | 
refuse to adhere to the original 
programme of the alliance ? 

It may be that the present turn 
of affairs was discussed, at least 
in general terms, when the momen- 
tous Austro-German alliance was 
contracted. At that time Prince 
Bismarck held in his hand conclu. 
sive proofs that the Russian Goy- 
ernment, then led in foreign polic 
bf Prince Gortschakoff, was f 
of wrath towards Germany, and 
was laboriously plotting against 
both of the Germanic Powers. So 
conclusive was this evidence, for- 
warded by Prince Bismarck to his 
hesitating sovereign, that despite 
his loyal affection for his Romanoff 
relatives, the old Emperor William 
felt compelled to agree to an ex- 
clusive alliance with Austria as a 
matter of imperial duty. Indeed, 
at that time, so closely impend- 
ing was a war between Russia 
and her Germanie neighbours, 
that there was a menacing mus- 
ter of forces on both sides,—an 
advance into the salient bastion 
of Poland (then filled with the 
Russian troops) was planned, by 
the German and Austrian armies 
from opposite sides, with the view 
of catching the advanced Musco- 
vite army as in a vice, beginning 
the war by a new Sedan. But the 
Czar Alexander shrank from the 
ordeal, making personal overtures 
to his uncle William; the two 
monarchs met at Kénigsberg,— 
amicable relations were re-estab- 
lished, and the daring and ever 
plotting Prince Gortschakoff soon 
afterwards gave place to the paci- 
fic M. Giers. ) 

The aged Prince has now closed 
a vigorous old age in official re- 

ose at Baden; and M. Giers has 
een engaged in a tour among 
the Courts of Central and South- 
ern Europe — from Varzin to 
Rome, and back to St. Petersburg 
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vid Vienna,—a tour “ for the sake 
of health,” yet which has given 
rise to md serious and appre- 
hensive conjecture upon the Con- 
tinent. It must be allowed that 
Prince Gortschakoff had much to 
show in behalf of the policy of 
his life,—although, happily for 
Europe, he was outwitted and out- 
generalled ere its crowning stage 
by the redoubtable Bismarck. 
Russia’s long-desired conquest of 
Constantinople must be made 
either with the help of Austria 
or over her corpse. Czar Nicholas 
reckoned he could count upon the 
co-operation of Austria, in grati- 
tude for his intervention in Hun- 
gary, and as a result of the enmity 
then shown between Austria and 
her Hungarian subjects ; but the 
imperious Schwartzenberg early 
proclaimed that Austria might 
surprise Europe by “an act of 
splendid ingratitude,”—partly (or 
in the eyes of the Czar, wholly) ful- 


ae the leaning of Austria to 
e 


the stern Powers during the 
Crimean war. It was at the close 
of that war that Prince Gortscha- 
koff acceded to the direction of the 
foreign policy of Russia, and made 
it his ambition to avenge or re- 
deem that defeat. For long, he 
made it his game to support Prus- 
sia, in order to weaken Austria, 
while arraying these two powers 
in mortal enmity to each other: 
so that Austria thus weakened. 
and unaided by Germany, must 
either become friendly or submis- 
sive to Russia, or else be destroyed. 
Meanwhile (he reckoned) Russia 
could obtain the alliance of France 
against the new Germanic em- 
pire; so that Prussia, after all, 
could be robbed of the fruits of 
the wars which, with the support 
of Russia, she had successfully 
waged: and Russia would virtually 
become lord-paramount of Europe, 
and be able to carry to completion 
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her destruction of the Ottoman 
empire. ~ 

he sagacious and adroit re-es- 
tablishment of friendship between 
the two great Germanic Powers 
nipped this Muscovite scheme of 
policy at the very moment when 
its success seemed secure; and 
since then an angry growl from 
Varzin has sufficed to keep in 
check the ever-bubbling animosity 
of the Muscovites towards their 
Germanic neighbours. But Russia 
is a young country; its people 
feel vaguely that they have a great 
future before them. The dream of 
a vast Panslavic empire is natural 
enough,—especially since the Ger- 
mans have accomplished a some- 
what similar object, and when the 
principle of Nationality is the new 
and accepted basis of territorial 
settlements. Last summer, the 
Slavic passion was fermenting. 
Skobeloff, the “ White General ”— 
the darling and hope of the Rus- 
sian army—audaciously announc- 
ed the Muscovite idea, the thought 
and aspiration of the millions of 
his countrymen, when he proclaim- 
ed that it is the mission of Russia 
to unite the whole Slavonian peo- 
ples of Europe, and emancipate 
them from oppression by a success- 
ful war against the hated German 
race; and publicly, in Poland as 
elsewhere, he challenged the stu- 
dents and his brother officers to 
drink to a Gallo-Russian Alliance 
against the common foe. Then he 
went to Paris, where (as has re- 
cently been acknowledged) he took 
counsel with Gambetta with re- — 
spect to the future war of the 
revanche ; but hardly had Skob- 
eloff returned to his own country 
—probably chafing that the hour 
had not struck for him to mount 
his white charger and lead in the 
fray—than he suddenly expired in 
a pleasure-house in one of his ex- 
uberant orgies at Moscow. 
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Gambetta, too, is dead. France 
has lost her only representative 
man, and possible leader. The 
bead and front of belligerent 
France is gone: there is literally 
no one who can speak for France, 
or with whom a foreign Govern- 
ment could confidently negotiate. 
President Grevy stands solid and 
firm in his loyal respectability, 
but without either the will or the 
ability to take the initiative in any 
direction; the Ministry are no- 
bodies, much readier to resign than 
to defend themselves ; while the 
Chambers consist of factions, in- 
stead of political parties,—are de- 
void of character, and carry but 
little weight with the nation. 
France herself does not know her 
own mind. She looks for a chief 
to represent and guide her; and, 
finding none, dissatisfaction pre- 
vails in some quarters, uneasiness 
in all,—the malaise which often 
follows a disastrous commotion. 

Skobeloff is gone,—Gambetta is 
gone ; and M. Giers goes on dip- 
lomatic travels. If Gambetta, 
last August, was distrustful of the 
efficacy of a Russian alliance, not 
less surely may the troubled Czar 
or his Minister cease to rely for 
the present upon an alliance with 
hentlans and quavering France. 
In truth, there is no power in 
Europe which at proess desires 
war, or which would not prefer to 
postpone a contemplated war to 
some future and more convenient 
season. Germany only desires 
peace,—the maintenance of the 
existing status and territorial ar- 
rangements, Although ready, if 
war should come, to turn these 
arrangements still more decis- 
ively in her own favour, Ger- 
many desires to be let alone—to 
consolidate her still young Empire, 
and, by developing her industries, 
to lessen or remove the discontent 
which the costs of an armed peace 


beget among no inconsiderable por- 
tion of her poorer classes, The 
brave and stout-hearted old Em. 
peror, too, earnestly desires to 
close his waning life in peace— 
especially as a war would al- 
most inevitably place him in 
active hostility with his imperial 
relatives at St Petersburg. Aus- 
tria likewise will engage in no 
offensive war. Indeed, although 
ready enough toaggrandise herself, 
one must look far back in her his- 
tory to find any instance of a war 
in which Austria has been the true 
assailant. 

And yet, will all this suffice to 
avert a not distant war? Not 
once, buta score of times, has 
“stress of circumstances” forced 
into conflict nations or Govern- 
ments which would have been only 
too content to remain at peace. 
There is a Providence in the affairs 
of men which shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we may. And 
there are many things which make 
thoughtful men to ask, to what 
strange goal is Europe now being 
led ?— and whither through the 
dark is Providence guiding the 
nations? Is it to some dread 
storm and night, preparatory to 
the dawning of some brighter 
day? The removal of Skobeloff, 
Gambetta, and Gortschakoff, at 
the present juncture of affairs, 
will doubtless be the subject of 
moralising remark in future times. 
Even Bismarck, Moltke, and their 
brave old Emperor must soon pass 
away,—a clearance of the great 
figures of the Past which was like- 
wise noticeablea century ago, when 
the French Revolution was about 
to convulse Europe like the out- 
burst of a long-slumbering Vesu- 
vius. The sudden death of Gam- 
betta (yet Skobeloff’s was still 
more sudden), as the bells were be- 
ginning to toll for the New Year 


1883, must have been profoundly 
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impressive to all who, even by a 
blind presentiment, felt what mo- 
mentous events might lie in the 
womb of that New Year. Gam- 
betta was the head and front of 
martial France ; and for the hour, 
his disappearance has temporarily 
thrown the “ war of revenge” into 
the background from loss of a 
leader. But far more important, 
as it seems to us, is likely to be 
the influence of his disappearance 
on the domestic fortunes of his 
country—of “a belle France,” the 
“ grande nation,” to whose renown 
and prosperity he was devoted 
with the whole passion of his soul. 
In proportion as the war of re- 
venge grows dim in the sight and 
hearts of the people, the grand self- 
control requisite for its successful 
realisation must become relaxed. 
So long as the hope was lively,— 
so long as men thought first of 
restoring the glory of France, and 
winning back the lost provinces 
by a war of liberation,—no one 
grudged the heavy Budgets which 
were quietly preparing for it ; and 
even the teeming forces of revolu- 
tionary discontent were half will- 
ing to postpone their “ social Re- 
volution ” until that patriotic pro- 
ject was accomplished. But now, 
what remains to divert the wild 
masses of Socialism and of Anar- 
chy from their purpose? Ay, and 
what man or Government now is 
left in France to control the fierce 
masses, and stay them midway in 
their wild career? Already there 
is “ uneasiness ” everywhere ; and 
in their hearts at least, the orderly 
classes, the well-to-do people, the 
bulk of the nation, are beginning to 
crave again for “ the strong man” 
—for some individual or Govern- 
ment who shall have alike the will, 
the strong nerve, and the iron hand 
to “save Society ” ! 

The chiefs of Germany see all 
this plainly ; and with the steady, 
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calm, but pitiless judgment of the 
Teuton, they are ready to act—if 
need be to strike—in whatever 
fashion may be best for themselves 
—for Germany. Possibly some of 
our readers—who are to be found 
in India, as elsewhere—may have 
seen the elephant in presence of a 
snake : perhaps the great brute is 
standing harnessed, quiet and mo- 
tionless, as if only waiting for his 
master; but his small keen eye 
keeps watch upon every movement 
of his foe,—till, quick as lightning, 
his ponderous hoof is advanced and 
lanted crushingly, and the snake 
is demolished ere its poison-fangs 
have been full raised to strike! 
Somewhat so does Germany, in its 
chiefs, watch the present move- 
ments of troubled France,—medi- 
tating what is to be the issue, even 
while the French themselves know 
not what they desire, much less 
whither they are going. And so 
the current of events rolls on in 
the dark to an unknown issue ! 
Men of science tell us that the 
whole universe is in ceaseless mo- 
tion—from the largest of suns 
down to the molecules of plants 
and the atoms of the “dead ” rocks. 
And (they tell us further) the fun- 
damental cause of this tual 
movement and change is Evan- 
escence—the principle of decay 
and disappearance, with the effects 
of a resulting vacuum. It is the 
vacuum produced by the lightning- 
flash which begets the thunder, the 
loud collision of the surrounding 
clouds or air. Evaporation keeps 
in ceaseless motion the whole vol- 
ume of the waters; and the very 
dust which we daily sweep from 
our roads or our furniture is the 
waste of a ceaselessly decaying 
world, ere it be built up anew into 
other forms. And all such death 
brings action as well as change,— 
setting in motion the surrounding 
bodies or atoms to fill the vacuum 
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So is it, likewise, in the affairs of 
nations and the career of mankind. 
And so is it at present in Europe, 
where decay in one part (or more, 
—— will upset the existing 
equilibrium, and threatens to cre- 
ate a whirlpool of belligerent con- 
flicts, despite the general, if not uni- 
versal, desire to remain at peace. 

The primal difficulty is the old 
story of the “Sick Man,” as first 
told by Czar Nicholas thirty years 
ago in the royal saloons of St. 
Petersburg. Nicholas was so 
proud of his army, of the military 
machine which it had been the 
pride of his life to review and per- 
feect,—and so confident, too, in his 
ascendant influence with Prussia 
and Austria,—that it is doubtful if 
a war, at least of this kind (of the 
Cross against the Crescent, with 
Constantinople as the prize) was 
really against his heart ; but he 
oak not blind himself to the wide 
ring of storm-waves which such an 
attack would set in motion; and 
shrewdly hesought to prevent a Eu- 
ropean war by timely consultation 
and a free offer to the other Powers 
of a full share in the spoils. But 
never yet, from the bargaining of 
the first Napoleon with the first 
Alexander downwards, has a gen- 
eral agreement been possible where 
the spoil isso great, and the cen- 
tral gem so peerless yet undivisible. 

But the attempt is being made 
anew. Hardly possible is it that it 
should not be so. The Turkish 
empire is moribund. Thirty years 
ago,when Nicholas said that Turkey 
was “sick,” he mentally took into 
account the fact that he himself 
was longing, and as he thought, 
was able, to administer to the 
somewhat sturdy patient the coup 
de grace. But now, Turkish em- 
pire is really sick. True, other 
countries—European countries,too 
—have been quite as sick ; indeed, 
far more torn by domestic dissen- 


sions, and with quite as feeble an 
Executive. But the Turks hold one 
of the fairest and the most coveted 
regions of the world—the natural 
seat or centre of Asio-European 
dominion,—the place where, if 
ever such were established, a true 
Universal Empire of the Old 
World would most fitly have its 
seat. [That is, so long as Africa 
is still an undeveloped Continent ; 
for, thereafter, the natural centre 
of the Old World’s power, as of its 
commerce, would be the Syrian 
Isthmus,—some new Jerusalem 
with a new sea created by the 
inlet of the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean into the Dead Sea,—filling 
the deep trough of theValley of the 
Jordan, and extending southwards 
through the Wady and old water- 
course of Arabia to the Red Sea.]} 

The position, then, is this :—The 
dominion of the Ottomans is crum- 
bling. Although supported by a 
race as manly, hardy, loyal, and 
redoubtable in arms as any to be 
found in the world, the empire of 
the Ottomans has at all times been 
mainly dependent upon the vigour 
and sagacity of its Sultans, the 
lineal descendants of Othman. 
But families seem to wear out, like 
everything mortal ; and although 
there is no sure law in such things 
—although a Bajazet or a Solyman 
the Magnificent may appear sud- 
denly, even from the loins of a 
decaying line, still there is no sign 
of any such advent, and the pres- 
ent Sultan is quite incompetent to 
pass the electric shock of personal 
power and genius through the half- 
paralysed system of imperial ad- 
ministration. Let alone, it is pos- 
sible—it is quite conceivable—that 
the recent ferment of the Ottoman 
mind might eventuate in some new 
and teablon system of government, 
—or some new chief and leader 
might appear on the scene. But 
Turkey will not be let alone: 
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she is surrounded by Powers 
which have no desire towitness such 
a regeneration,—nay, who would 
assionately and covetously rush 
in to prevent it. Her enemies 
wait at her gates; and their 
mutual jealousy alone keeps their 
sword in the scabbard, and post- 
pones the war-cry, “To Constan- 
tinople !” 

But for how long? The year 
now commenced can hardly come 
to an end without a crisis in 
Continental affairs, together with 
the gathering of war-clouds in the 
valley of the Danube and on the 
heights above Erzeroum. The 
Russian Government complains 
that the Porte does nothing to rem- 
edy the disorders and misgovern- 
ment in Armenia. That is Russia’s 
well-known mode of beginning a 
quarrel with her Ottoman neigh- 
bour. It looks so just, so bene- 
ficent! “Let us all join together 
in this demand,” says Russia, “and 
then the Porte, seeing we are in 
earnest, will make the requisite 
reforms, and all will be well.” At 
the same time the Russian Govern- 
ment, with its bribes and emis- 
saries, takes care that the disorders 
do not cease,—rather that they 
culminate in an insurrection, to end 
either in the defeat of the Turks, or 
else in the Turks dealing to the in- 
surgents the sanguinary fate which 
was meant for themselves. Then 
Europe is appealed to, @ la the 
“Bulgarian atrocities :” so that, 
whichever way the affair goes, 
Russia gets her pretext for war, 
and also, from her position and 
covert preparations, is the first in 
the field. Or a revolution ma 
take place at Constantinople ; and, 
either to support the Sultan, or to 
restore order—it matters not which 
—a Russian naval squadron and 
corps @armée may land at the north 
end of the Bosphorus, and occupy 
the long-coveted Byzantium. This 
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was the meditated game a few 
years ago, when Russia got wind 
of the impending dethronement of 
Abdul Aziz; and it is to defeat 
any direct coup de main upon his 
capital from the sea that the pres- 
ent Sultan bestows so much atten- 
tion upon the new torpedo-batteries, 
which (barring accidents) appear 
to have rendered the Straits hence- 
forth impassable by a hostile fieet. 
We apprehend Lord Beaconsfield 
will be famous for this (among 
other things), that he was the last 
Prime Minister who successfully 
despatched the British Fleet to 
force the passage of the Darda- 
nelles. Unfortunately for the Sul- 
tan, although he is safe against 
any direct seaward approach, his 
alaces and his capital are with- 
in a single march of the Black 
Sea, and are within reach of a 
Russian coup de main without a 
Muscovite vessel forcing its way 
into the Bosphorus. Yet even 
this form of the danger is discerned 
by the foreboding Porte, and a 
scheme for insulating Constanti- 
nople by means of a canal has been 
postponed only for lack of money 
to execute it. 

M. de Giers has been welcomed 
and yéted at Vienna as no previous 
visitor had been since Prince Bis- 
marck came to the Austrian capital 
to conclude with Count Andrassy 
the Austro-German Alliance. A 
dozen banquets in a few days, 
given by the Emperor and highest 
circles of Vienna ; interviews and 
consultations with the Foreign 
Minister and the more important 
of the Archdukes; secrecy pre- 
served, and no “ interviewing” per- 
mitted on the part of the Press. 
Count Kalnocky, too, is a different 
sort of statesman from Count An- 
drassy,—the latter, like all Hun- 
garians, being utterly opposed to 
any intimacy with the Muscovite. 
Indeed, even at these banquets to 
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the Muscovite diplomatist, it was 
noticeable that the Hungarian no- 
bility kept aloof,—albeit the Aus- 
trian Court, by its choice of coun- 
try seats and in other ways, had 
been courting an increase of popu- 
larity among the Hungarians. The 
Magyars, as is notorious, dislike 
any more annexations of Turkish 
territory, which would add to the al- 
ready numerically preponderating 
Slavic population of the empire, 
and amongst whom they are em- 
bedded. In such territorial exten- 
sion the brave Hungarians foresee 
a paving of the — to Muscovite 
Panslavism,underwhich they would 
be compelled to share the sad fate, 
the national extinction, which has 
befallen their gallant half-kinsmen 
of Poland. On the other hand, 
most of the Austrian generals are 
Slavs, who are urgent for further 
annexations of north-western Tur- 
key ; and the Court is reputed fav- 
ourable to the same policy. 
Possibly, perhaps probably, no 
new “Treaty” was signed as the 
outcome of M. de Giers’s diplo- 
matic visit to Vienna; but that 
a new and highly important ar- 
rangement was come to between 
the Russian and Austrian Courts 
we feel assured, and it is hardly 
doubted anywhere. ; Doubtless, 
too, it is a written agreement— 
which, though denied as a treaty, 
will be ere long appealed to as 
such. It may be remembered that 
Prince Bismarck at first took sus- 
— ; and M. de Giers’s visit to 
arzin was followed by the publi- 
cation of the terms of the Austro- 
German Alliance—which forbids 
the admission of any other Power : 
doubtless as a reminder both to 
Russia and Austria that Germany 
meant to adhere to that Treaty, 
and meant to watch over it. Even 
with the Austrian Court M. de 
' Giers was doubtless prepared to find 
a steady adherance to the German 
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alliance. He could not openly seek 
for a breach between the two Ger- 
manic Powers,—although he must 
hate that alliance as the most 
serious obstacle to the hopes of 
Muscovite ambition. “ Not fora 
moment,” he would say to Austria, 
“do I suggest any withdrawal from 
that Alliance; but surely, with 
perfect loyalty to it, we may make 
arrangements mutually advanta- 
geous to us; and which, as ad- 
vantageous to you, cannot be dis- 
agreeable to the German Govern- 
ment.” We do not believe fora 
moment that Prince Bismarck liked 
this affair, or that he did not scent 
the danger that, by this entangle- 
ment of so-called mutual interests, 
Austria would be caught in the 
Muscovite wiles, and be led further 
and to different results than Count 
Kalnocky and his Emperor con- 
templated. Yet, powerful as Ger- 
many is, Prince Bismarck must 
here be wary. He cannot afford 
to undo his own great work of the 
Austro-German Alliance byoffend- 
ing and alienating the Court of 
Vienna by insisting that Austria 
must refuse to listen to the os- 
tensibly favourable overtures of 
Russia. Indeed, when M. de Giers 
at the outset went to Varzin, ex- 
plaining the object of his mission 
as entirely favourable to Austria, 
what could the great German Chan- 
cellor reply, but to this purport,— 
“If you convince Austria that 
your proposals are advantageous 
for her, that is enough for Ger- 
many”? Yet plainly Prince Bis- 
marck had his mistrust,—else, why 
unfold like a banner the terms 
of the Austro-German Alliance 
—that diplomatic bulwark against 
Russia and Russian conspiracies of 
which he was the author, and for 
the realisation of which he had put 
forth the whole energies alike of 
his influence and of his consummate 
skill ? And even when M. de Giers 
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reached Vienna, the German Am- 
passador, the Prince de Reuss, kept 
aloof from the Muscovite diplom- 
atist and from the banquets in his 
honour. But to remove this Ger- 
man opposition, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas came to Berlin, charged 
with assurances from the Czar that 
he desired in all respects to main- 
tain with Germany the close and 
intimate alliance, and community 
of dynastic interests, which had 
prevailed in his father’s time. 

What Prince Bismarck thinks of 
these Muscovite professions and 
overtures, or how far he finds it 
possible to place any reliance upon 
a Czar unnerved by the terrors and 
perils of his position, we cannot 
assume to say. But Austria, at 
present, is the Power most con- 
cerned in the new Russian over- 
tures ; and doubtless, after having 
issued his warning, and also after 
having received the “ reassuring ” 
mission of the Russian Archduke, 
the German Chancellor did not 
feel at liberty to make any open 
interposition in the negotiations at 
Vienna. Possibly he mumbled or 
grumbled anew his old saying, that 
the Eastern Question is not to Ger- 
many worth “ the bones of a single 
Pomeranian landwehrmann /” But 
that saying was not truthful: it 
was but an excuse for a neutrality 
which it was then incumbent upon 
the German Government to main- 
tain. And further, it was said at 
the time the German Ambas- 
sador at Vienna was instructed to 
appeal to the Hungarian party 
against the Muscovite proclivities 
of the Court. 

However, the new arrangement 
—which History will probably pre- 
fer to call a Treaty—has been 
concluded. Instead of fighting in 
rivalry for the spoils of Turkey, 
Russia and Austria are disposed to 
co-operate, and share the spoil ami- 
cably (if they can /)—Russia, how- 
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ever, comforting herself with the 
belief (a very old and established 
one on her part), that whatever she 
may allow Austria to get at first, 
can be taken back from her by- 
and-by! Indeed, in a Panslavic 


‘empire, what place could there be 


for Austria ?—or what fate but de- 
struction and disappearance ? Nor 
is Austria, on her part, likely to 
be much deceived. Still, it is so 
tempting to adjourn the evil day ! 
It is so easy to compromise instead 
of to fight,—it seems so needlessly 
rash to reject overtures and draw 
the sword ;—why not accept the 
proffered gains, which will be im- 
mediate, when it is conceivable that 
the comrade in robbery may play 
fair, or that we can outwit him, 
after all? But is Bismarck hood- 
winked ? Nay, with the Austrian 
Court itself, is it not rather want 
of nerve than of discernment 
that tempts it into the path of 
danger? The gallant Hungarians 
—truly, we are sorry for them. 
Not once, but often, have they 
saved the Austrian empire; and 
they deserve a better fate than 
to be engulfed and overpowered 
amidst the gathering and rising 
masses of the Slavonians. Better, 
even, if need be, to split off from 
Austria, and, along with her kins- 
men the Poles and the German- 
peopled provinces of Austria, unite 
with the Teuton race, and help the 
German Empire to be the bul- 
wark of Europe against the mighty 
Slavic avalanche from the t. 
Polish lance and Hungarian sabre 
saved medieval Europe alike from 
Turk and Tartar : their help would 
be needful again if a disunited Eu- 
rope should need to be bulwarked 
against the westward movement of 
colossal Slavism. ; 

The important mission of M. de 
Giers was successful—at least in its 
prime object. He failed, and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas failed, to re- 
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establish the Kaiserbund—to re- 

in admittance for Russia into 
the Alliance with the two German 
Powers. But he obtained the con- 
currence of Austria with Russia 
in some pre-arrangement for de- 
stroying Turkey and distributing 
her spoils. Whether that arrange- 
ment will be honestly observed by 
Russia, after the coup de grace has 
been conjointly struck, is another 
question. We do not believe it for 
a moment. Nor (we venture to 
think) does Prince Bismarek. An- 
other, and seemingly a happy part 
of the arrangement is (it is said), 
that there is to be no precipitancy 
of attack. Both of the co-operating 
Powers are to hold off until Tur- 
key is actually in extremis. Which 
means that each Power is suspi- 
cious of its ally, and therefore they 
bind themselves not to seek to get 
the start of one another. In com- 
mon parlance, they agreed to start 
fair, and thereafter to share equally, 
—Turkey being meanwhile allowed 
to live her brief day in peace, with- 
out external attack or the stirring up 
of internal commotion. Here, also, 
we feel sceptical. Both in Armenia 
(about which Austria cares little) 
and in Eastern Roumelia (for 
which Austria cares much), Rus- 
sian emissaries and diplomacy are 
at work. Does Austria believe 
that this Muscovite sapping and 
mining will cease? Perhaps not. 
More probably she thinks she can 
do as much for herself in the 
Bosnian quarter, where Austrian 
influence is already working its 
way towards Novi Bazar. 

And so, as the first result of the 
new Treaty (or in deference to 
diplomatic punctilio, let us call it 
“arrangement ”), there is to be a 
calm. But will it be kept ?—and 
how long will it last? The Danu- 
bian Commission has completed its 
amicable discussions in London; but 
how long will it be before the pre- 


sent settlement is swept away, and 
the work of the pen be revised by 
the sword of war? And, even in 
Mr Gladstone’s eyes, what now is 
to become of the interesting young 
peoples—Servian, Roumanian, Bul- 
garian—for the sake of whose pos- 
sible future he was well content 
that Russia should resume and 
prosper in her old nefarious game 
of the Wolf and the Lamb at the 
expense of Turkey? And what 
about “Hands off!” now? We 
must wait (not long) and see. But 
what if, after all, the imperial con- 
spirators or co-operators fall out ? 
—or if, on the other side of Eu- 
rope, France plunges into another 
of her Revolutions? The very 
seriousness of the outlook repels 
conjecture, and probably will drive 
many to take refuge in a blank 
scepticism—clinging (as perhaps 
Austria consoles herself) to the 
glimmer of hope which lurks in 
the proverb of the careless Span- 
iard, “ Who has seen To-mor- 
row?” 

While Russian diplomacy has 
thus been seeking for friendly co- 
operation with Austria, with a 
view to an approaching reopening 
of the Eastern question, the Alli- 
ance which the two German Powers 
have concluded with Italy shows 
that neither of these Powers is 
blind to the contingencies of the 
future. This Triple Alliance ren- 
ders temporarily hopeless any fur- 
ther development of Muscovite 
ambition in Hurope ; but all the 
more will it impel Russia to find 
the coveted outlet for her ambi- 
tion through her Asiatic gates,— 
in which quarter she will come, in 
contact only with Great Britain ! 
Indeed, can we not already hear 
those Asiatic gates creaking on 
their hinges, preparatory to a fur- 
ther Muscovite advance— down 
through Armenia ?—perhaps, also, 
eastward to Herat ? 
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Europe, in truth, seems waiting 
for another Waterloo,— or, as 
some may prefer to call it, an 
Armageddon. Even were there no 

robable sanguinary social trou- 
Pies and domestic convulsions,— 
even, too, were there not some 
States still young and growing, 
while others are old and wealthy, 
if not decaying,—nay, even were 
there no mutual jealousies as to 
foreign settlements and influence 
—apart from all these things, is 
it possible for a vast vacuum of 
power to occur in the heart of 
the world without setting in mo- 
tion the surrounding mass, and 
exciting conflict among neighbour- 
ing opposites,—especially when the 


region of vacuum is the Ottoman 


empire, and the neighbouring rivals 
are the greatest military Powers of 
the world? ‘True, there is not a 
European nation—or any civilised 
nation anywhere—which prefers 


war to peace ; nor any Government 
which will not, subject to its own 
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interests, do its utmost to avoid 
the outbreak of hostilities. In- 
deed, this was the very object 
of M. de Giers’s diplomatic tour— 
as also’of the new Triple Alli- 
ance. But, literally, every great 
Power in Europe is deeply inter- 
ested in the inheritance of the 
“Sick Man.” And can 80 vast a 
whirlpool as that occasioned by the 
sinking of the Ottoman empire be 
enueed in the very heart and most 
regal part of the Old World, with- 
out destroying the equilibrium of 
Europe! The Ozar Nicholas reck- 
oned that this might be achieved 
by means of preliminary peer, ol 
ments with England, supported by 
the neutrality of Prussia and the 
subserviency of Austria. Yet the 
scheme, so carefully a to 
satisfy all parties, ended—we know 
how. Will the result be less widely 
disturbing now, when the change 
of ownership is likely to affect Con- 
stantinople and the whole region 
of the Levant ? 
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OUR INEXPIABLE WRONG TOWARDS IRELAND. 


“ A PARAMOUR,” said Francis 
Flute, the bellows-mender, “is, 
God bless us ! a thing of nought.” 
That was explanation enough for 
the bellows-mender and for his 
Athenian comrades. A mysteri- 
ous, unseen, unmeasured essence, 
whose personality it were impious 
to deny, but whose form and char- 
acter it were equally impious to 
pry into. We have alla pitying 
smile for the easy convictions of 
these clowns—for the simple way 
in which they were content to let 
a word pass into the region of weird 
unhallowed terms, which it is hard- 
ly lawful for a man to utter, while 
they never thought of finding out 
what it really meant. 

Yet it is to be feared that the 
acceptance as a mysterious belief 
of a matter which it might cost a 
little trouble to investigate, is not 
uncommon among persons laying 
claim to higher intelligence than 
was possessed by Flute and his as- 
sociates. Persistent iteration will, 
even in these enlightened days, 
cause men to receive articles of 
social faith of which they can give 
no account, and which they rather 
take on trust than trouble them- 
selves to look into. Mr Tulliver, 
of ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ laid it 
down that there is no harm in 
thrashing a “raskill” ; and did not 
imagine it possible that there might 
be two opinions as to whether the 
man whom he had thrashed was a 
“ raskill” or not. He, honest man, 
had been quite satisfied with the 
voice of his gossips that Wakem, 
as a “raskill,” was hors de la loi ; 
and he died in the belief that the 
outlawry was not confined to this 
world. A greater than Mr Tulli- 


ver—namely, the learned Dr John- 
son—seems to have taken a great 
many things for granted only be- 
cause he had heard them affirmed 
in his youth. 

The same indolent  credulit 
which characterises some individ: 
uals may also be observed in sections 
—sometimes in large sections— 
of communities. Hence it comes 
about, as may be supposed, that 
we find so many men, with ample 
capacity for examining the grounds 
of their belief if they should choose 
to do so, speaking of the many and 

rievous wrongs whichEngland has 
one to Ireland, as if these were 
ag: by the strongest evidence, 
hey have received the belief, no 


doubt, because Irish orators de- 
light, aud for long have delighted, 
in vaguely proclaiming the cruel 
and tyrannical acts of Great Brit- 
ain, without ever specifying what 


those actsare. Now it is carrying 
docility of conviction somewhat to 
excess, to be persuaded on mere as- 
sertion of the so great offences of 
ourselves or of our forefathers. 
Our character as a people is worth 
taking better care of than this. 
Many, without doubt, must have 
examined : but it is almost certain 
that none ever discovered in what 
the wrongs consisted, for none have 
ever reported discoveries on the 
subject. It would puzzle, prob- 
ably, the most ingenious accuser 
to set forth in clear language the 
evil that we have done either in 
the present day or in times past. 
If this be so, if a clear indictment 
cannot be framed,the charge against 
us.will be of but little value. It 
did very well for Burke to speak of 
Taste as a delicate and aerial faculty 
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which will not bear the chains of 
a definition ; but a delicate aerial 
and undefinable charge against a 
nation ought not surely to be of 
any account. 

it is notoriously true that from 
the commencement of the century 
which is now growing old, the acts 
and sentiments of Britain towards 
Ireland have all been benevolent. 
There have beencontinued removals 
of disabilities, concessions to Irish 
demands, and deferences to Irish 
feeling. Britain has not stopped 
short after giving what she could 
justly and honestly bestow, but she 
has arbitrarily confiscated the pro- 
perty of unoffending persons to 
create a fund with which to gratify 
Irish malcontents. In this latter 


offering she acted towards them as 
the Boers of the Transvaal have 
since lately acted towards Great 
Britain ; they were minded to pay 
£10,000 of the indemnity whic 


they had agreed to pay her, so they 
robbed the tribes that had been 
friendly to her, and laid some of 
the spoil at her feet. Yet, though 
Britain followed a course which 
was dishonest, and otherwise ill- 
advised, to stop the mouths of 
blatant Irishmen, none can deny 
that she did it with the sincerest 
wish to appease their hatred, and 
convince them of her goodwill. 
It is impossible to point to any ac- 
tion of hers that can reasonably be 
called recent, which has been dic- 
tated by vindictiveness, spite, or 
even severity towards Ireland, how- 
ever great may have been the pro- 
vocation which she received from 
thence. Neither is she yet tired 
of doing, at cost to herself, such 
kindnesses as may belikely to prove 
benefits ; she is eager, if there be 
areal grievance unredressed, or 
a gift which she can prudently be- 
stow, to offer it in testimony of 
her amicable disposition. 

Yet every one of her advances 
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has been received not only without 
a gracious response, but literall 
with a rush of virulence and mal- 
evolence greater than what pre- 
vailed before it was made. All 
along the rancour has increased 
in the ratio of the square of the 
gift. Now, after many substan- 
tial and painfully contrived ob- 
lations, she is greeted with a fur 
of malignity and accusation suc 
as she did not encounter in days 
when she had not formed the wish 
to conciliate. Supposing that she 
has ever been verily guilty con- 
cerning Ireland, surely seventy or 
eighty years spent in devising and 
enacting measures of remedy and 
reconciliation should have caused 
the fury to abate somewhat, rather 
than have inflamed it to incandes- 
cence ! 

It must be a deep-seated and not 
very respectable animosity which 
has only a hyena-like return to 
make for every attempt at propitia- 
tion. And it is a by no means 
magnificent or proud animosity ; 
for Ireland takes care to pocket all 
that is presented to her, though 
she rails and snaps as her fingers 
close on the donations. 

Britain asks in vain what she 
has done that she should excite 
such indomitable enmity. Her 
position resembles that of the pro- 
verbial Dr. Fell; sheis antipathetic 
to the Irish community. But this 
is not all. Dr. Fell, so far as his 
history is known, had only to bear 
the consciousness that he could not 
excite a kindly feeling ; Britain 
has not only this knowledge to 
mortify her, but she is assailed by 
the Irish impracticables with assas- 
sinations, incendiarisms, and vio- 
lent demolitions, in return for 
amicable advances. Not antipathy 
only but substantial injury is the 
response to her hint of peace, and 
to the little present which she in- 
variably takes in her hand when 
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entreating that the Irish hatchet 
may be buried. This is the prac- 
tical answer ; but she gets no verbal 
explanation of ve, she is so de- 
tested, nor of how her enemy may 
be softened. It is a Quilp-like dis- 
position that she has to deal with. 

Some tell us that it is because 
Britain will not grant Home Rule 
that Ireland is so irreconcilable. 
But this can hardly be the solution 
of the problem, because the mere 
refusal of a demand which it might 
be ruinous to Britain to concede, 
though it may cause disappoint- 
ment, can scarcely be a cause of 
hatred. Moreover, whenever the 
desire for this change or that has 
been affirmed by cunning politi- 
cians to contain the secret of Ire- 
land’s hostility, it has always been 
found that the granting of that 
particular change has in no wise 
ere the situation, but has 
rather added to the old grudge 
because the concession was not 
greater. So our friend Jack Ginger 
and his comrades, when they had 
obtained half-a-dozen of wine on 
credit, drank in it bad luck to the 
wine-merchant because he would 
not trust them for a dozen. 

Yet there must be a cause for 
all this animosity, say many think- 
ing men ; and probably they say so 
truly, although they may not seek 
the cause exactly in the right 
direction. Their search is nar- 
rowed by the perpetual bellowing 
about grievous injury ; and they 
confine their examination to the 
conduct of Britain, trying to find 
in it the teterrima causa, instead 
of scanning the whole horizon and 
looking outside of Irish clamour 
for aclue. The Government have 
been notably purblind in thus ap- 

roaching the question. They 
oasted that they would probe the 
wound, ascertain its character and 
real seat, and that they would 
apply the right remedy. Yet so 
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far they have only made the dis. 
order fifty times worse. Confusion, 
under their treatment, has become 
worse confounded ; the tongue of 
sedition and defiance has been 
whetted like that of a serpent ; if 
the Irish threatened us with whips 
before the late messages of peace 
were framed, they assail us with 
scorpions now, after that we have 
tendered our amende. Government 
has signally failed, and why? Be. 
cause they persisted in believing 
that there was really some heinous 
offence, and in trying to discover it, 
They stumbled at that stumbling- 
stone. It is congenial to their dis- 
position to proclaim Britain in the 
wrong ; and, the wish being thus 
father to the thought, they were 
the more easily led away from a 
true scent. 

There is something, no doubt, 
which continually brings out the 
ferocity—no measured ferocity— 
of the Irish nature. The Irishman 
has got a raw which keeps him for 
ever infuriated. He probably un- 
derstands his own disorder as little 
as our Government does. He must 
vent his fury somewhere, and he 
discharges it upon tame, fawning 
Britain. ‘Maga’ has not left it 
till to-day to state where, in her 
opinion, the Irish shoe pinches. 

e have not grown sapient after 
the event. We stated long ago 
that the real Irish disease is pov- 
erty. Irish habits are such, that 
even on a generous soil Irish hus- 
bandmen would probably be hard 
put to it to live ; how impossible 
then must it be for them to thrive 
on a sterile glebe exacerbated by a 
cruel climate! Intemperance, un- 
thrift, ignorance, laziness, a hanker- 
ing after political excitement and 
after tumult, a base appetite for 
alms—these qualities must con- 
demn-the Irish peasant to squalor 
and misery; but unfortunately they 
do not render him insensible to the 
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well-doing of his more thrifty 
neighbour. Though he will not 
himself be steady or industrious, 
he can view with deadly envy the 
Scotch or English hind who keeps 
above the world by hard-handed 
industry and inflexible application. 
The competence of a decent com- 
munity acts on him like a red rag 
on a bull, and sends him howling 
to gunpowder and dynamite, and 
the commission of cold-blooded 
cruelties that a Mohawk or a Zulu 
would with horror put far from 
him. As undeserving Cain rose 
upon his favoured brother and slew 
him, so will the reckless Irishman 
nourish ever a deadly hatred 


against, and wreaka fearful ven- 
geance upon, those who dare to be 
more thrifty than himself. We once 
more invite our countrymen to 
think seriously on this view of the 
matter. 

Assuming now that poverty is the 


real disease, or the root of all the 
diseases, let us examine how these 
diseases are likely to be affected by 
the social proceedings of Irishmen. 
Irishmen are the persistent oppo- 
nents of all improvement of 
their native land. The arts by 
which mere manual labour may be 
superseded or made more produc- 
tive they scare from them as if 
they were abominations. Men of 
science, speculators, inventors,capi- 
talists, though they would seem to 
be needed in Ireland as much as in 
any undeveloped region in the 
world, dare not exercise their pro- 
fessions there on pain of death or 
ruin on the first occasion when 
_ they may find themselves (it mat- 

ters not whether innocently or 

otherwise) out of harmony with 
Irish prejudices and jeulvaiien: 
Sanitary improvements and “the 
resources of civilisation”are viewed 
with intense disapprobation. Thus 
the tendency would seem to be to 
keep behind all the rest of the 
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world, while hating and envying 
the rest of the world for getting 
in advance of Ireland. In their 
frantic fury our Hibernian neigh- 
bours destroy property mercilessly, 
and are at immense pains to pre- 
vent the field from yielding its in- 
crease. Harvests, growing crops, 
farming stock, are destroyed as 
readily and as cruelly as human 
life. bres the rich man’s luxuries, 
which are a means of giving em- 
ployment to the poor and of dis- 
tributing money, are driven away 
as if they were ruinous inventions. 
Interdicting the hunting must 
have greatly improverished many 
districts that already were poor 
enough ! 
Now, if weare right in viewing 
verty as the groundwork of Ire- 
and’s troubles, it is clear that ten- 
dencies and practices such as have 
been described, must greatly aggra- 
vate the ill condition of things, and 
by consequence increase the dis- 
content and swell the clamour 
— England’s wrong-doing. 
verything is being done to in- 
tensify the disease. One ma 
learn from a discussion which too 
lace in the House of Commons 
efore Easter, that some honour- 
able members are, a little late in 
the day, beginning to have their 
visions somewhat cleared as to this 
matter. The discussion alluded to 
was as to the possibility of attract- 
ing capital towards Ireland. Alas! 
the handling of such a design in 
that assembly, though not intended 
as such, was in fact the severest 
irony! For in whatever degree 
Irish wrong-headedness and _ per- 
versity may have been instru- 
mental in scaring away capital 
from Ireland, the action of the 
legislature has been a thousand 
times more detrimental in the same 
direction. The legislature confis- 
cated capital by transferring the 
property of landlords to their 
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tenants, thus not only taking from 
capital the protection of the law, 
but actually making the law its 
most formidable dispellant. What 
Whittington’s cat was to the rats 
and mice, that is the fear of con- 
fiscation to capital. The State, by 
by that ill-advised act, set its seal 
to the Irishman’s infatuation and 
folly. The intention may have 
been, that the confiscation should 
be special and exceptional ; but it 
has been inflicted once, and no 
promise or protestation will cure 
the dread that it may be resorted 
to again if temporary relief from 
strong pressure may be obtained 
thereby. Yoursensitive plant does 
not shrink from the touch more cer- 
tainly than your capitalist avoids 
the spoiler, whether legal or illegal. 
The sages in the Commons ma 

advise. a long time before they will 
attract capital towards Ireland. 
They should have thought a little 
more seriously of how they were 
influencing capital three years ago. 

According, then, to this course 
of reflection, the people of Ireland, 
and those who from England 
govern Ireland, are doing all they 
can to increase Irish poverty—that 
is to say, Irish discontent, and Irish 
rancour against England. 

We have not yet, as we find, 
run over all the unpromising cir- 
cumstances of the case. For some 
little time certain Englishmen, ex- 
asperated and alarmed at the hor- 
rible and wholesale destruction 
which the Irish have been attemp- 
ting and threatening on this side 
of the Channel,—indignant, too, at 
the attitude of the Government, 
which is so little careful of inno- 
cent persons and so tolerant of and 
indulgent to criminals—have coun- 
selled us to ward off the danger, 
and in some sort to punish the 
criminals, by refusing employment 
to Irishmen in general. We cannot 
dispute the assertion that many 
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Irishmen, by connecting themselves 
with murder-societies and_ rin 
confederated for purposes of whole- 
sale destruction, have justly earned 
this retribution. But to indis. 
criminately inflict it would be in 
the highest degree unadvisable. It 
would give some colour to the 
Irish complaint of England’s as- 

erity towards Irishmen, which it 
is not desirable to give. Worse 
than this, it would sooner or later 
cause the thousands of Irishmen 
at present profitably employed in 
Great Britain to regurgitate on 
their native pandemonium, where 
there are too many mouths already, 
The result could scarcely fail to be 
a grievous famine. At the least it 
would be a desolating poverty, and 
we have said what, in our opinion, 
Irish poverty engenders. Our ut- 
most patience ought to possess us 
against thus answering Irish out- 
rage. If the Government will not 
do their duty either to the peace- 
ful or to the turbulent, there are 
ways of putting pressure on them 
better than through the sides of 
the Irish. And no Irishman who 
may have left the land of blood 
and terror in which he was born 
should by any means be forced 
back to it. 

A sound policy would operate in 
quite the opposite direction to this, 
and endeavour to diminish the 
number of mouths dependent for 
food on the poor soil and the 
thriftless husbandry. Emigration 
would seem to be the only remedy 
left after the most ill-judged legis- 
lation that has been enacted. Op- 

ortunities for it ought to be 
reely given; if they should be 
used, the pressure of want may to 
some extent be relieved, and there 
may be some cessation of crime 
and of the trumpeting of the 
wongs done by England. It has 
also been suggested that, although 
there be no hope of private capi- 
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tal flowing towards Ireland, yet 
something may be done to create 
employment by the expenditure of 
public moneys there. But it must 


depend on circumstances whether 
public money laid out in national 
works, or so-called national works, 
may prove a boon. If the works 
designed should be of real public 
advantage, and be prosecuted with 
zeal and in good earnest, with a 
view to future utility, they may be 
efficacious in soothing discontent. 
The Ordnance survey of Ireland 
was a work of this description. 
The Governments of the period 
desired to have it sonmmgliabieh, 
and their officers looked sharply to 
its progress. It was worked prin- 
cipally by Irishmen, and in the 
main it was well and economically 
carried out, furnishing while it 
lasted employment and instruction 
too, to many thousand persons. 
The discipline was strict, and it 
was always insisted that the worth 
of all that was paid for labour 
should be yielded by the workmen. 
If works of equal utility could be 
similarly carried out, they might 
be very serviceable. But we have 
no opinion of works set on foot 
merely to give employment to a 
number of sa s00 These do not 
amount to much more than simple 
alms-giving. To make harbours 
and warehouses in places where 
there is not the slightest prospect 
of a trade springing up, would be 
worse than useless. Encourage- 
ment of fisheries might perhaps be 
of happier result ; but, whatever 
may be done, the full tale of labour 
should be exacted for every pay- 
ment. 

When all shall have been done 
that the Government can do with 
public moneys, the great problem 
may have been postponed, but it will 
not have been solved. A Minister 
not too vain and obstinate to confess 
an error, and sufficiently heroic to 
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reverse the engines of the State, 
might possibly, by acting with great 
decision, remove the dread suspi- 
cion which now exists of possible 
confiscation, and to some extent 
smooth the way for the much- 
desired return of capital. He 
might, out of the public purse, 
compensate Irish landlords for the 
rents which have been taken from 
them, and for the tenant-right 
which has been created at their 
expense. Restitution like this 
would be the best possible guaran- 
tee that the thought of confiscation 
is dead and buried. And if, at the 
same time, the laws were earnestly 
put in force so as to protect pro- 
perty, there might be some chance 
of a favourable reaction. But no 
half measure will do this ; the fur- 
ther seizure of property must be 
entirely eliminated from men’s 
minds by the fulness and sincerity 
of the amende to the landlords. 
The great success of the Crimes 
Act is a proof of the direction in 
which Government ought to make 
its power felt. Such an Act will 
never of itself cure the insane hos- 
tility which Irishmen cherish to- 
wards Britain ; but it will restrain 
outrage within bounds, and so keep 
the ground prepared for the intro- 
duction of salutary influences,— 
and influences, to be salutary in 
Ireland, must tend to create a 
demand for labour, and to intro- 
duce money as wages, not as doles. 
Nobody, it is presumed, imagines 
in these days that force can be a 
perfect remedy for even so mad 
and irrational a movement as the 
Irish Jacquerie against Great Brit- 
ain and against the laws ; but force 
may at least protect peaceably- 
disposed subjects, which some Gov- 
ernments might think a more 
urgent duty than giving the rein 
to criminals, and making treaties 
with them. We will take Mr 
Chamberlain’s definition of the 
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proper object with which to use 
force—viz., to prevent the mis- 
guided insurgents from injuring 
themselves, as you put madmen 
into strait-waistcoats. But in the 
doing of only this the supremacy 
of law may be vindicated, and a 
great moral lesson be conveyed. 

It might calm the impatience of 
those — are so much disposed to 
boycott the Irish in England, and 
it might prove a most wholesome 
safeguard, if the Legislature would 
pass an Act attaching the penalty 
of death to using or supplying ex- 
plosive substances for unlawful 
<a in Great Britain and Ire- 
and. 

Some protection is manifestly 
wanted, for it is absurd that the 
lives of citizens great and small, 
and the public buildings and mer- 
chandise of the nation, should not 
be fenced as strongly as is possible 
against the acts of miscreants who 
are more bent upon unprovoked 
destruction than the Thugs of 
India, and more able to effect it 
wholesale through the discoveries 
of modern science. Our Thugs do 
not hesitate to plot the destruction 
of our people in groups and masses : 
why should the law be at all 
squeamish about taking the lives 
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of the wantonly cruel Thugs? A 
dozen or so of them hanged off at 
early morning would not create an 
irremediable void in society, and 
might probably have the effect of 
moderating the resort to explo- 
sives. 

We have worked the sentimental 
vein and the blood-guiltiness of 
Britain to a most serious extent 
without effecting the least improve- 
ment, but rather with an exasper- 
ation of the complaint and the 
creation of a condition which is 
likely to make the complaint per- 
manent. Those among us who 
were the most impressed by the 
chorus about wrongs must have 
begun to see by this time that they 
have not been on the right track. 
They must perceive that, if they 
would pass their own days in quiet, 
they must hold down Irish insur- 
rection and crime with a firm 
hand ; and that, if they would do 
lasting good to Ireland, they must 
begin by again respecting, and by 
giving proof that they respect, the 
rights of property. 

This is not the whole secret of 
healing the Irish sore,—but it is 
a secret without the knowledge 
of which the sore will never be 
healed. 


OUR FASHION OF PENITENTIAL PSALMODY. 


There breathes at this moment, 
it isto be feared, many a Briton 
with soul so dead that he is ready 
to denounce, and to decree penance 
for, any acts of five years old and 
upwards, done in the name of our 
native land. Did Britain fight, or 
did she forbear to fight; did she 
acquire territory,or did she neglect 
to acquire it ; did she gather the 
heathen under her wing, or did she 
leave them to their savagery ; did 
she ask for her own, or did she de- 
cline to seek all that was her due ; 


did she incline to the right or in- 
cline to the left ; did she enrich 
herself or impoverish herself ; did 
she do or leave undone: in- 
quiry into the circumstances of a 
case is needless, for she was sure 
to be wrong. We, in this liberal 
and enlightened period, have at 
length become alive to the iniqui- 
ties and transgressions of our pre- 
decessors : we confess that all who 
went before us were thieves and 
robbers ; and, alas the day! we 
bewail their grievous sins, and de- 
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sire the whole nation to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and to purge itself 
from these misdoings of the past ! 
There is so much of the Maw- 
worm in this wail, it sounds so like 
an enlargement upon the old text 
of “I likes to be despised,” that 
many are disposed to attribute it 
to religious self-abasement. We 
have, as they say, a strong dash of 
the old Puritans in our blood, and 
all this whining confession that we 
have sinned, and the more em- 
phatic proclamation that our fathers 
sinned in all that they did, repre- 
sent the form which Puritan sniv- 
elling assumes in the nineteenth 
century. But they who talk in 
this way have given surely but 
little attention to the general char- 
acter of the old Puritans as Eng- 
lishmen. As private persons they 
were ready enough to acknowledge 
that they were miserable sinners ; 
but we can hardly accuse them of 
having yielded themselves servants 
of fanatical drivel where their 
country was concerned. Durin 
the Commonwealth, when they had 
the upper hand, whatever may 
have been their shortcomings, they 
showed themselves keenly alive to 
the honour of England, and allowed 
no liberty to be taken with that. 
No ; if we are to look back to those 
unsettled days, we cannot do so 
without admiration of the respect 
which England commandéd, and 
the good name among the nations 
which “my Lord Protectour” ac- 
quired for her. Oliver endured no 
slight from her enemies, and was 
not mean enough to desert her 
friends. Oh for just the weight of 
his little finger to lay on Ireland 
just now! It would indeed effect 
a transformation for the better. 
Certainly then, if we seek a 
pedigree for this fancy of depre- 
clating our own nation, we must 
not trace it back in the direction 
of the saints of the Commonwealth. 
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If we look only at results, we shall 
find a much closer resemblance be- 
tween the times of the Merry 
Monarch, when the Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Thames, when Eng- 
land was a worthless and faithless 
ally, and the present times, when 
we buy off enemies, take beatings, 
and desert those who have be- 
friended us. Charles and his 
courtiers did not, as we are aware, 
snuffle about blood-guiltiness to veil 
their poltroonery ; but it comes to 
much the same thing to us whether 
we are dishonoured through syba- 
ritism or cant. 

But indeed we see no reason to 
think that the defamers of their 
native land are a distinct tribe of 
Puritans or of any other persuasion 
whose descent can be traced, and 
who have always had the same un- 
natural tendency by inheritance. 
It is much more likely that this is 
some despicable fashion which has 
seduced our weaker minded breth- 
ren. Such fashions do take people 
who enjoy repose and well-doing 
such as are not common to many 
peoples. Prince Arthur said that 
he had seen gentlemen in France 
assume the air of melancholy only 
for wantonness ; and some wanton- 
ness it must be which prompts 
Englishmen to pretend this kind 
of penitence for everything that 
England has done. 

When the Scribes and Pharisees 
took to building the tombs of the 
prophets, and to garnishing the 
sepulchres of the righteous, and to 
the cant that, if they had lived in 
the days of their fathers, they 
would not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the 
prophets, they received a rebuke 
which we may be sure that they 
merited well—* Ye be witnesses 
unto yourselves, that ye are the 
children of them which killed the 
prophets. Fill ye up then the 
measure of your fathers.” 
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To say sooth, our modern Phari- 
sees do in remarkable ways fill up 
the measure of their fathers, their 
fine professions notwithstanding. 
They can lay hold of the territory 
of another nation just as readily 
as their fathers ever did. They 
can draw the sword, and commence 
a bloody war. They can even 
pound a flourishing city to frag- 
ments with bombs of unprece- 
dented weight and destructive 
power. We recollect when, twenty 
years ago or so, the then king of 
the Two Sicilies proposed to bom- 
bard Palermo, which city was at 
the time rebellious; and we re- 
member well the shout of humane 
consternation which was sent up 
by our Pharisees at the bare 
contemplation of such an act. 
“ Bombardment,” said they, “is 
too cruel and too barbarous an 
expedient to be resorted to by any 
nation under any circumstances in 
these civilized days. It cannot be 
tolerated. Nature revolts against 
such an atrocity.” Yet not twelve 
months have elapsed since these 
humanitarians were laying Alex- 
andria in ashes, or since they des- 
patched an army to fight an insur- 
gent Pacha in the Turkish domin- 
ions. And to this day we are hold- 
ing Egypt in our grasp solely by the 
right of the strongest, and in oppo- 
sition te the wish of the sovereign 
of that land. Well may it be said 
that we are witnesses to ourselves 
that we descend from the fathers, 
against whom our Pharisees are 
framing constantly such heavy in- 
dictments! Well may it be said 
that, if there was iniquity in our 
fathers, we fill up the measure 
of it. 

Now, if we who live in 1883 
cannot, with all our zeal for peace, 
avoid wars and bombardments and 
violent seizures of territory, may 
it not be fairly inferred that 
our fathers, in what they did, 


were under necessities similar to 
those which at present control our. 
selves? If we can excuse our own 
deeds by saying that we would have 
avoided them if we could, but the 
other factors in the problem were 
too strong for us, and we had to 
resort to means which we abhor, 
why may not the same excuse be 
admitted for that which our fathers 
did? It was not more barbarous 
than what we have been latel 
doing ourselves; why should it 
have proceeded fron. worse mo- 
tives than ours? We have dis- 
covered that the preservation of 
peace is not always in the power 
of an individual nation; for, as 
there must be at least two parties 
to a quarrel, both sides must in- 
cline to peace before peace can be 
maintained or achieved. Our pre- 
decessors may have encountered 
quite as unreasonable and imprac- 
ticable opponents as we have. They 
too ma Reve been most anxious for 
peace, but compelled to go to war. 
How, then, can we stigmatise all 
their actions as unjust, and affect to 
be shocked at proceedings of which 
our own are the exact counterpart ? 
History certainly does not prove 
the England of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to have 
been particularly quarrelsome or 
particularly grasping. There can 
be no doubt that, in her exhaustive 
wars immediately after the French 
Revolution, she showed much mo- 
deration. And we think that if 
our Pharisees were as much ad- 
dicted to argument as they are to 
invective, they would very soon 
find their injurious aspersions on 
those who went before us to,be 


untenable. There is this differ- 


ence, it is true, between our former 
wars and our wars which are quite 
modern, that whereas the former 
were conducted in the spirit of 
honour, the latter are often char- 
acterised by what is sneaking and 
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cowardly, as witness our affairs in 
the Transvaal. 
Mr Bright lately made it a re- 
roach that the country had spent 
£4,414,000,000 in wars and war 
debts since the beginning of the 
century. This can be blameworthy 
only on the supposition that Great 
Britain went willingly into these 
wars, that she made them for evil 
purposes, and that her position 
would now have been better than 
it isif she had refrained from draw- 
ing the sword. But can these things 
fairly be said of her? Her only 
choice lay between going to war as 
she did, spending her money as she 
did, finally triumphing as she did, 
and standing tamely to be overrun 
and subjugated by a fierce unspar- 
ing adversary. She could fall upon 
the French empire and be broken, 
or she could let the French empire 
fall on herand grind her to powder. 
No me a of money was too 
great for the preservation of our 
independence and the humbling of 
a power so aggressive as France 
then was. Before blame is attrib- 
uted to our fathers for waging 
those great wars in which the 
British navy first, and then the 
British army, acquired so great re- 
nown, it would be well to reflect on 
the fate which would have come 
upon themif they had hesitated to 
contend as they did. Surely it 


GLEANINGS 


Some short explanation of the 
above heading may be proper. 
There was, we believe, near the 
beginning of this century, a Mr 
Guy, well known for his works on 
elementary science : his grammar, 
his geography, his catechisms, 
found their way into the majority 
of English schools. Gleanings from 
his works might therefore indicate 
some imitation of his method,some 
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ought to be regarded as their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault that 
they could preserve our national 
existence only at the heavy cost 
which they so nobly incurred. It 
it is a pity that Mr Bright does not 
show us what ought to have been 
done instead of fighting, and what 
our condition would now have been 
if things had been ordered as he 
would have advised. 

As we have before said, we hope 
that this frequent depreciation of 
national acts and attitudes is but a 
freak which in a short time will 
pass away, as do all the fashions of 
this world. It operates injuriously 
for the country, inasmuch as it leads 
to silly acts involving serious de- 
triment, and as it shows us to for- 
eign States as a => entitled to 
but little respect. For if, by the 
showing of our own affected peni- 
tents, the country appears to have 
run a career of persistent rapine, 
provocation, and unjust fighting, 
we cannot be surprised if the 
stranger within and without our 
gates condemns us for our wicked- 
ness and despises us for our want 
of patriotism. The time has been 
when libellers of our native land 
would have led a not pleasant life 
in Britain, We have changed all 
that for the present ; but the whir- 
ligig of Time will surely bring in 
his revenges. 


FROM GUY. 


adaptation to the end of the century 
of a culture which may be supposed 
to have very well suited the begin- 
ning of it. But, except for his 
having borne a name to which a 

eculiar celebrity is attached, noth- 
ing was further from our thoughts 
just now than the Mr Guy of the 
school-books. The Guy named at 
the top of this page is the great 
inventor of demolition, the father 
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of all them that work in explosives, 
the genius whom we have hitherto 
commemorated on the fifth of Nov- 
ember, though it is possible that 
ere another November his fame 
may be eclipsed by that of some of 
his successors in art. 

We will ask of any candid reader 
whether he has not been accus- 
tomed to regard the great inten- 
tional destroyer Faux as simply a 
very dark historical figure alto- 
gether removed from these our 
days—whether he has not classed 
him with the Malmsey butt and 
the hot-irons in Berkeley Castle, as 
one of the monstrous things of the 
past, which could have nothing to 
do with us save to point a moral, 
or adorn a tale or a bonfire? We 
own to a similar mistake ourselves, 
and perceive how decided a mistake 
it has been. Guy Faux, instead of 
having fretted and strutted his 
hour upon the stage, and then being 
heard of no more, except in the way 
of legend or November ordnance, 
is a typical man calculated to show 
(if we could have received it) what 
was to happen to us in these latter 
days. To us he appears now as 
one born out of due time, and his 
real place not where we find him, 
but as a contemporary of Mr Glad- 
stone. Taking the will for the deed, 
the stupid Government of Guy’s 
day ruthlessly extinguished his in- 
_varspen life, though he had mur- 

ered nobody. An assassin of that 
grasp of mind,unsuccessful through 
no contemptible pity or remorse on 
his own part, deserved, so the illo- 
gical minds of that day thought, to 
die, as richly as if he had achieved 
his great purpose. In this more 
discriminating age, Guy, balked 
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through external agency of his will, 
would have had his valuable life 
preserved, and lived probably to 

lot many a wholesale demolition, 
t must be the opinion of our pres- 
ent legislators that Guy did not 
deserve to die,’ because they have 
been careful that those who now 
or hereafter may be in his case 
shall not forfeit their lives. 

Guy, though he lately seemed to 
us to have subsided into a mere 
historical figure, has at length be. 
come, as we see and feel, the father 
of many blasters who may yet be 
as the sand on the sea-shore for 
multitude. This resuscitation of © 
his craft required very peculiar 
conditions to bring it about. It 
required the invention of new ex- 
plosives, it required a most abnor- 
mal state of mind and sentiment 
among the people of Britain, and 
above all it required a Ministry 
glaringly unjust and intensely in- 
capable. It has had all these 
favoring influences; and _ here, 
thanks to our bad Government, we 
have the secret terrible presence 
of the Guidites about our beds and 
about our paths. Our lives, our 
properties, our institutions, are in 
jeopardy every hour. 

IIlowever fiendish may have been 
the conception of the original Guy 
and his conspirators, his modern 
representatives are no whit be- 
hind him in devilry, and the 
have infernal machines to wor 
with which, compared with his sim- 

les, are as lightning to a cracker. 
t was in his great mind, as we 
know and commemorate, to de- 
molish at one blow the Crown, the 
Royal Family, and the three Es- 
tates of the Realm, the Lords 





' We do not overlook the fact that Guy was guilty of high treason, while the 


wretches who pre 


ed the Birmingham arsenal may probably not be indictable 


as traitors. But this difference does not damage the argument, because, treason 
or no treason, it is evidently not the intention to execute Guidites unless their 
horrible attempts should succeed, and life should be taken by them. 
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Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and 
the Commons. The Guidites of 
to-day made provision for the de- 
struction of nearly all modern 
London, and they dared to store 
their thunderbolts in the vicinit 
of the sacred Caucus itself. it 
is horrible to think of the jeop- 
ardy in which lay for a time 
the sublime body last named. Oh, 
what a fall (after a rise) would 
have been there, my countrymen ! 
And it is curious to observe how 
closely, with one important excep- 
tion, the circumstances of the 
modern plot have followed those of 
the ancient. The same discovery 
after the dangerous chemicals had 
been amassed, the same carting 
away by the police of what it had 
cost so much money and trouble 
to bring together, the same wide- 
spread horror at the peril so nar- 
rowly escaped. The exception al- 
luded to is, that no modern con- 
spirator has been caught preparing 
the explosion, and that if he had 
been caught he would not have got 
his deserts. It may be excepted, 
too, that on Guy’s failure, our 
ancestors returned thanks to God, 
and ordained an annual thanks- 
giving for their escape. 
less Mr. Bradlaugh should think it 
a fit occasion for blaspheming, it is 
probable that there will be no men- 
tion of an overruling Providence 
in connection with the matter. 
We said above that it required 
a most abnormal state of mind and 
sentiment among our people to ad- 
mit of such a terror stalking de- 
liberately and almost without chal- 
lenge through the land—and so it 
did and does. Our enemies and 
disturbers and the liers-in-wait for 
our lives amount at the most to 
two millions of _ ill-conditioned 
Irishmen. We in Britain are four- 
teen to one against them if we 
choose to stand for our lives and 
make an end of these infernal feux 
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@artifice, We can unquestionably 
stamp out the danger if we will ; 
and where such diabolical plots are 
formed against us, we need not be 
squeamish about our methods of 
defence. All means should be law- 
ful against such unsparing villains 
as the Guidites. But the means 
are not used, The inference is that 
the inhabitants of Britain choose 
to perpetuate this terror, and not 
to meet it half way, run it down, 
and stifle it. We Sat been lucky 
enough for once to discover the 
machinations of the murderers. 
We have no right to count upon 
similar success when all may be 
ready another time; and it be- 
hoves us to remember that one 
explosion of dynamite effected by 
the bloodthirsty Guidites will cause 
a horror such as we are little ac- 
customed to in this land, and leave 
behind it a lasting regret at our 
tameness and indecision. 

We said, moreover, that it is to 
the injustice and incapacity of the 
present Government that these 
gleanings from Guy are chiefly due. 
They are the last phase of the ter- 
rible evil which commenced in Ire- 
land immediately after the Liberal 
Ministry had taken office, and 
which has gone on intensifying year 
after year until it has crossed the 
Channel and assumed this formid- 
able shape. Never before, as we 
suppose, were turbulent subjects 
so led on from disobedience and 
discontent to open lawlessness, fla- 
grant crime, and now to wholesale 
assassination in this island, by the 
very persons whose duty it was to 
check disorder in its beginnings, 
and to prevent, as well as to pun- 
ish, breaches of the law. The weak 
concessions which have been made 
to outrage and pressure were alone 
sufficient to demoralise a people ; 
and when we remember that men 
in high apie were not ashamed 
to preach the doctrine that crime 
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and outrage are the surest means 
of obtaining political changes, we 
need not be astonished even at 
the monstrous growth to which 
the conspiracy against society 
has attained. The answer to the 
messages of peace is nitro-glycerine, 
and the threat of violent deaths to 
Englishmen at large. No candid 
person who may look about him, 
and take note of the terror which 
caused our legislature to pass a 
Bill through both Houses in a 
single evening, can for a moment 
dispute that the Irish policy of the 
Government has been a failure, 
and worse than a failure, for it has 
aggravated the disease. Ministers 
can no longer safely creep about 
amid their guards, for dynamite 
respects policemen as little as it 
does their august charges. 

We can explain the tolerance 
shown to these incapable and mis- 
chievous Ministers only on the sup- 
position that a majority of the 
country would rather be misgov- 
erned than not. It has been going 
from bad to worse for three years 
continuously, and now this island is 
to be turned into a volcano. The 
electors know very well that they 
have a remedy in their own hands. 
They can dismiss their worthless 
servants and try others. Even if 
it be said that the change would 
bring them no better guardians, 
it may be answered that it could 
not possibly bring worse, and there- 
fore there would be nothing risked 
by the trial. Men ought to reflect 
that this Irish trouble began with 
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the coming in of the present Ad- 
ministration, and that it has been 
progressive ever since. We re- 
member one of our comic friends 
to have portrayed the Irish threats 
as a pot of ale with a high froth on 
it, which John Bull is contempt- 
uously blowing off. This was, if 
we err not, in 1881: nobody in 
1883 talks of Irish threats as froth ; 
the threats are altogether too likely 
to be realised. Men are bound to 
consider, moreover, that the Min. 
istry which has allowed the mis- 
chief to increase to its present bulk 
and big assemblance, will surely 
allow it to become still more for- 
midable. And are we prepared to 
have the Guidites blowing us and 
our. property up in all directions, 
and dancing lilts and jigs over the 
heaps into which they have turned 
once flourishing Britain? , This is 
not a fantasy : the catastrophe of 
which we write may be upon us 
suddenly, and no time should be 
lost before rescuing the country 
from the miserable guardianship 
under which it is in so great peril. 
Let us think of the pure accident 
by which the magazine of explo- 
sives at Birmingham was brought 
to light. While Parliament is 
passing Acts, the enemy is burrow- 
ing in darkness under our feet. 

hat is wanted is intelligent 
action ; and we shall act untruly 
to ourselves and to our children 
if we leave the land any longer in 
the hands of men who have had so 
long a trial, and who have proved 
to be so incapable. 
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Tuat the Germans are not much 
of a novel-reading nation is shown 
by the prices at which their nov- 
els are published. The circulating- 
library system does not flourish, to 
the prejudice of the publishers ; and 

et the trade can profit but little 

y that. The Germans area frugal 
race,—generally speaking they are 
far from rich; and they are the 
last people to indulge freely in the 
costly luxury of light literature, 
slightly stitched in paper, often 
issued in three or four widely print- 
ed volumes, and selling at from 
twelve to twenty shillings. The 


German seldom reads on a journey, 
although his slow-going trains 
should give him ample leisure. 
The men envelop themselves in 
contemplation and tobacco smoke, 


while the more industrious of the 
ladies ‘may meditate over their 
knitting - needles. And _ unless 
among avowedly literary people, 
we rarely see the living-rooms lit- 
tered with a fascinating profusion 
of books. Yet of late years novel 
writing has been rapidly on the 
increase, so it may be supposed 
that a taste is being slowly devel- 
oped, which authors may turn to 
more profitable account. In the 
meantime, the novels, as may be 
supposed, reflect the predominating 
tendencies of the national life and 
character. German society is sel- 
dom volatile or frivolous : even in 
the great capitals there is little of 
that whirl of dissipation which lasts 
through our ever-lengthening Lon- 
don season, and has such attrac- 


tions for the Parisians and their 
foreign visitors, even in these dull- 
er days of the Republic. With the 
exception of a few very wealthy 
landowners among the highest no- 
bility, and some of the new-made 
millionaires, not many people have 
much money to throw away. The 
tastes of the Germans are simple ; 
their habits are homely ; and the 
middle classes, who with us must 
be aping their betters and giving 
entertainments out of all propor- 
tion to their means, are still con- 
tent to amuse themselves in music- 
gardens, where they gossip between 
the pieces over ices and beer. There 
are few fashionable balls, with 
flirting-bowers among the hothouse 
plants ; few garden-parties, with 
sequestered lawns embosomed in 
shady alleys; and, moreover, the 
tone of morality is creditable for 
the most part, which is another 
misfortune for the social novelist. 
For the scenes which are his fa- 
vourite subjects in other countries 
would have slight interest for the 
great majority of his native-born 
readers, as they would have little 
personal sympathy with his more 
risqué situations. Novelists like 
Spielhagen have attempted some- 
thing in that way,—though they 
have dealt chiefly with financial 
sensations, and sought their excite- 
ments in speculations on the 
Bourse. But, as a rule, the Teu- 
tonic purveyors of fiction carry a 
certain amount of earnestness, and 
the results of study or research, 
even into their romances and the 
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shorter novellen. On the one side, 
the interest of their tales is either 
archeological or historically dram- 
atic. On the other, it is to be 
sought in the simple, everyday do- 
mestic stories of the lives of coun- 
try gentlemen, peasants, or well-to- 
do farmers, whether in the sandy 
plains of Pomerania, in the valleys 
of the Black Forest, or in the 
mountain districts. While between 
the two is occasionally interposed 
the mystic or metaphysical novel, 
which generally shows considerable 
talent and originality, but which 
notwithstanding, is painfully heavy 
reading. 

As for simplicity, it is an admir- 
able thing ; but even when illum- 
inated by genius, it is apt to become 
wearisome. Peasant-life can scarce- 
ly offer great variety in character- 
studies ; and the descriptions of cot- 
tage interiors and the delineations 
of picturesque woodland scenery 
speedily begin to pall upon one. 
So we regretted Auerbach for old 
friendship’s sake, because he had 
often pleased us ; yet he had done 
his work before being gathered to 
his fathers, so that his death was 
no very terrible loss. And as for 
the many who had imitated him, 
they fell farshort of. their master ; 
while the historical novel, which 
still flourishes in the Fatherland, 
has long since fallen into disrepute 
in France and England. The 
— of a Scott, a Dumas, or a 

ulwer is rare, and even the works 
of those immortal writers are sadly 
neglected by the new generation. 
What we crave for are pictures of 
contemporary life, with vivid pre- 
sentations of contemporary types 
and incidents. And there is this 
to be said for these pictures artisti- 
cally, that they inevitably involve a 
certain amount of realism, since it is 
the aim of the author to sketch what 
he sees, and to write froin his per- 
sonal knowledge and observation. 
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While it is certain that the greater 
intricacies of latter-day individ. | 
ualities give infinitely freer scope 
for shrewd moral analysis than 
retrospective dreams of the misty 
figures of former ages, which the 
most talented author must conjure 
up from his fancy. It is true that 
the German historical romance is 
almost invariably instructive, even 
should it fail to be entertaining. 
The author has been at pains to 
verify his facts, having carefully 
consulted and compared the author- 
ities. Sometimes, like Ebers, he 
is almost a specialist in his parti- 
cular department of study. The 
probable fault of the work is that, 
whether archeological or medieval, 
it is apt to smell objectionably of 
the museum or the library. There 
is seldom much reason to complain 
of a quick succession of spirited in- 
cidents, but these are apt to be in. 
terspersed with learned digressions, 
which may be of no little value as 
history, but which hang heavily 
upon the action. And even from 
the historical point of view, the 
fervent patriotism of the Germans 
makes us inclined to distrust their 
impartiality. From the days of Ar- 
minius downwards, the heroes of 
German history and romance have 
always been represented as trans- 
cendently heroic, and they are far 
in advance of our conceptions of 
their time. Courage, and even the 
qualities of leadership, we may be 
willing enough to concede to them, 
and a rude generosity has been not 
uncommon among semi-barbarians; 
but they are credited besides with 
all the gentler virtues—with the 
disinterestedness of a Cato and the 
continence of aScipio. That paint- 
ing in rose colour we find well- 
nigh universal ; but in other ways, 
and from the purely critical aspect, 
we are disposed to give the prefer- 
ence generally to the shorter nov- 
ellen, which are become a favourite 
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form of German composition. Some 
of these novellen by Paul Heyse 
are of admirable interest, both for 
spirited concentration of plot and 
dramatic reproduction of manners ; 
and his “ Glick von Rothenburg,” 
in the latest volume of his collected 
tales, is a singularly favourable 
specimen of his style; while the 
“Zuricher Novellen” of Keller 
show close observation of the Swiss 
character, and the “ Brandenburger 
Novellen” by Fontane and Putitz 
are likewise deserving of warm 
commendation. 

But we have said more than en- 
ough by way of prelude to a notice 
of some of the novels that have 
recently appeared. Thanks to the 
careful workmanship with which 
we have credited them, German 
novelists are seldom prolific, ac- 
cording to English notions. The 
late Mr Trollope might have given 
a book and a half in the year to 
the most facile of them, and easily 
beaten him in the commonest of 
canters. We cannot write an article 
on the subject at a moment’s notice 
and be sure of finding matter for 
review in works of or gen by 
the most distinguished experts. 
Still as it happens, both Spielhag- 
en and Ebers, who rank foremost 
among the most eminent and pop- 
ular of their contemporaries, have 
come again before the public in the 
last few months. Of Spielhagen’s 
‘ Angela,’ out of our regard for him 
we shall say nothing, because we 
find it altogether unworthy the re- 
putation of the author of ‘Sturm 
und Fluth.’ Many of the scenes 
are absurd to extreme improba- 
bility : some of the characters are 
grotesque beyond the borders of 
caricature. ut the ‘Nur ein 
Wort’—‘ Only a Word ’—of Ebers, 
although ranking below the Egyp- 
tian novels that made his reputa- 
tion, is nevertheless something 
better than an average specimen 
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of the German historical school. 
English readers ought to be toler- 
ably well acquainted with Dr 
Ebers works, since almost all of 
them have been translated into our 
language ; and already, indeed, an 
excellent translation of ‘Nur ein 
Wort’ has been executed by Miss 
Clara Bell, and published by the 
Messrs Macmillan. Sticking to 
the scenes and subjects by which 
they have won their first laurels, 
seems perpetually to be landing 
successful novelists in difficult di- 
lemmas ; for they must either be 
content to repeat themselves with 
ever-diminishing effect, or they 
must break ground in unfamiliar 
fields which are far less suited to 
their genius. As Mr William 
Black’s pinions invariably fail him 
when he tries to soar out of the 
latitudes of the Hebrides — we 
must admit that his ‘ Adventures 
of a Phaeton’ were something of an 
exception—so Ebers falls below 
his former self when he suspends 
his researches among the memo- 
rials and reminiscences of the Pha- 
raohs. He could not have written 
those Egyptian novels of his with- 
out the assistance of a lively and 
romantic imagination,—for his ar- 
cheological research, although it 
recommended them to savanis, was 


almost inartistically paraded. But 
we suspect that his enthusiasm 
over favourite themes fanned the 
smouldering fires of his genius ; 
and we find the proof of our sur- 
mise in the fact, that he has 


comparatively failed with sub- 
jects that should be far more pop- 
ularly attractive. Nothing in the 
historical way could offer greater 
scope to descriptive and dramatic 
talent than the heroic sublimity 
of the defence of Leyden against 
the Spaniards—that crowning il- 
lustration of the famous motto of 
the United Provinces, “ Luctor et 
emergo.” The episodes of the pro- 
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tracted seige that might have in- 
spired a Homer, form the most 
striking and fascinating chapters in 
Motley’s History of the Nether- 
lands. And the novelist enjoys 
infinitely greater opportunities 
than the historian, since he ma 
indulge his unfettered fancy with 
practical licence. Yet undoubt- 
edly Ebers, in his ‘ Burgomeister’s 
Wife,’ considered as the novelist 
opposed to the historian, comes 
far behind the talented American 
writer. Characters that must have 
felt all the passions and all the 
emotions, as deeply as any mortals 
before or since, are pulled about 
the stage like puppets, and get 
upon stilts when they rise to 
heroics. 

As for his ‘Nur ein Wort,’ it 
pleases us much more; though 
partly, perhaps, because our ex- 
pectations had been less highly 
excited. There is no grand central 
theme which demanded magnifi- 
cent handling; and what is at 
once the fault and the salvation 
of the story, is the extreme dis- 
cursiveness of the action. We see 
at once that there can be no at- 
tempt at concentration, and that 
the old rule of the unities in time 
and place is to be set absolutely at 
defiance. ‘The nearest parallel to 
the book which we can recall in 
English fiction is Mr Charles 
Reade’s ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth ;’ and indeed the resem- 
blances are in many respects so 
striking, that Dr Ebers would 
seem to have borrowed from the 
English model. In the one story, 
as in the other, a boy of humble 
birth is driven from home by stress 
of circumstances to seek his for- 
tune. In the one case, as in the 
other, he goes the tour of civilised 
Europe, making acquaintance with 
many remarkable people. Only 
Dr Ebers is more ambitious than 
Mr Reade, inasmuch as his hero 


forms far more exalted friendships, 


and figures prominently in mem. ~ 


orable vublic events. And while 
the one hero and the other return 
to the loves of their boyhood, Dr 
Ebers brings his love-tale to a 
happy ending, in pleasant contrast 
to Mr Charles Reade. And that 
thoroughly conventional termina- 
tion to the German novel is per- 
haps significant of the differences 
between the two. In ‘Nur ein 
Wort’ there is no such searchin 
analysis of sorrow-stricken affee- 
tion, working up to a double 
climax of passion, but calming 
down under tlte soothing consola- 
tions of religion, as that when the 
father of the future Light of 
Learning is severed from his true 
love by malevolent intrigue. The 
Ulrich of ‘Nur ein Wort’ could 
never have dreamed of the peace 
of the cloister, and must have 
stormed through the excitements 
of an adventurous life, distracted 
by scores of conflicting influences, 
And accordingly, we have a super- 
abundance of action, while the 
psychology of the story is super- 
ficial. Possibly on that account 
there are many readers who will 
find it none the less interesting 
reading. And although the story 
as a whole but imperfectly satisfies 
us, in its several parts it is often 
admirable. The descriptions of 
medieval cities, scenery, and man- 
ners are excellent ; and the sketches 
of such historical personages as 
Philip of Spain, of his half-brother 
Don John, and of Alexander of 
Parma, although coming far short 
of the Louis XI. of Scott and Vic- 
tor Hugo, are carefully drawn after 
safe authorities. ( 
Yet, as the somewhat enigmat- 
ical title implies, and as we should 
confidently have expected, there is 


a thread of the mystic and fantastic - 


running through the story. The 
“ Only a Word” is suggested by the 
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childish prattle of the future hero 
and a little girl-companion. With 
a marvellous precocity, considering 
their circumstances, they are spec- 
ulating on the word which might 
inspire a career, and indicate the 
purposes of a life-governing ambi- 
tion. His stormy after-experiences 
involve the hero in many doubts— 
whether that word is Art or Power, 
Fame or Ambition. In fact, he 
proves to be so remarkably gifted 
by nature, that he only needs to 
will and persevere that he may 
achieve and triumph, His prospects 
in boyhood are unpromisin g encugh, 
Ulrich is the son of a village black- 
smith, and a great domestic sorrow 
has made his father a misan- 
thropic recluse. Adam, who had 


skill in his trade, might have been 
a prosperous man—for smiths, who 
were clever armourers as well, were 
in demand in those stirring times. 
But in an evil hour he had been 
caught by a pretty face, and had 


married a gay young actress be- 
longing to a travelling theatrical 
troop. Fondly attached to her hus- 
band as she once was, Florette’s 
Bohemian blood had tempted her 
to criminal indiscretions, and she 
crowns her infidelities by an elope- 
ment, to which she consents from 
sheer love of change. The embit- 
tered husband withdraws to a back- 
of-the-world village, where heworks 
his forest-forge for a bare liveli- 
hood, and brings up his only boy. 
The young Ulrich develops his 
strength and readiness of resource 
by running half wild among char- 
coal-burners who have turned 
poachers. Yet, at the same time, as 
the author means him for nobler 
things, his education is not entirely 
neglected, nor is he altogether re- 
moved from gentler influences. 
His father’s only friend is a learn- 
ed Jewish refugee, with the inevit- 
able only daughter, whom Ulrich 
pets ond patronises. In the be- 
VOL. CXXXIII.—NO. DCCCXI. 
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ginning, the book is a story of that 
perpetual medieval struggle, be- 
tween religion and bigotry on the 
one hand, and the freedom of hu- 
man thought on the other. The 
meddling of well-meaning but fan- 
atical friends disturbs the peace 
of the friendly families that were 
vegetating in the forest hamlet of 
Richtberg. There Ebers has in- 
dicated, with considerable power, 
the almost insensible progress of 
enlightened toleration which had 
permeated Catholicism since the 
dawn of the Reformation. Noth- 
ing was easier then than to set an 
avalanche in motion,meant to crush 
the helpless who were suspected of 
heresy ; nothing more difficult than 
to arrest or divert it, with the best 
will in the world, and with con- 
siderable power as well. Malicious 
tongues have brought a charge 
against the Jew; and merciful 
judges are constrained to pro- 
nounce sentence. The easy going 
lord-abbot of the great convent that 
owned these domains is impelled to 
issue the mandate of arrest, even 
after his learned librarian has borne 
generous testimony to the benevol- 
ence and marvellous attainments 
of the- Hebrew who has offended 
the Church. And the good-natured 
Count of Frohlingen musters his 
dogs and retainers to hunt the 
fugitives, carried away by the ex- 
citement of the chase, although the 

uarry is a kindly human being. 
That exciting chase has a drama- 
tic dénowement—when the hunted 
Jew, after saving the life of his 
pursuer, is slain himself by a chance 
arrow-shot. The regrets of the 
noble Count come too late; and 
all he can do is to secare immunity 
to the smith, who has comprvumised 
himself by favouring the flight of 
the heretic. 

But the little neighbourly circle 
in Richtberg has been broken up 3 
and Ulrich, separated from the 

3A 
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father he believes dead, is hence- 
forth thrown upon his own re- 
sources. Thenceforth, or at least 
for a long time, he serves chiefly as 
the medium for introducing us to 
a succession of noteworthy person- 
ages, and as our guide before a 
panorama of contemporary man- 
ners. As we may suppose, he has 
as many lives as any cat ; and, like 
a cat, whatever may chance to him, 
he is always alighting on his feet. 
So his adventures begin, appropri- 
ately enough, with a lucky jump 
out of a window, from the upper 
chamber in which he was locked 
up out of the way of danger, while 
his Jewish tutor came to his un- 
timely end. Ulrich sets out pen- 
niless and pluckily to seek his 
fortune, naturally more doubtful 
than ever as to the magic word 
which is to sound the key-note to 
his future. At first it seems 
probable that the word -will be 
“ Art.” The good Samaritan who 
saves him, in the extremity of his 
distress, is Antonio Moor, the 
famous Flemish painter. Moor 
has taken a fancy to the coura- 
geous lad, and subsequently dis- 
tinguishes in him some promise of 
artistic genius. He is travelling 
to the Court of Spain, and he 
takes the clever boy in his train, 
and adopts him as his trusted 
pupil. At the Spanish Court we 
make acquaintance with the cap- 
ricious Philip, who, with all his 
haughty asceticism of manner, 
nevertheless feels the need of 
oceasional human expansion. Dis- 
daining to seek eetlenia among 
his obsequious courtiers, and stand- 
ing rigidly on the punctilious for- 
malities of his Court, he has made 
something like a friend of the 
foreign painter. In an evil mo- 
ment Moor is tempted to forget 
the distance between the arbitrary 
tyrant and the gifted painter. In 
the heat of a friendly argument, 


he taps the monarch lightly with 
his mahl-stick. And in an yp. 
guarded moment, Ulrich, who wag 
unluckily a witness to the scene, 
betrays, it to a gossip who has 
wormed himself into his confidence, 
Moor is forced to fly ; and Ulrich 
redeems his fault by confessing it, 
and by risking his life to save his 
master’s. 

Had he held fast to the talis- 
manic word of “Art,”he might haye 
done well after all among the art- 
loving Spaniards. There were 
munificent patrons to be found 
among the grandees who had been 
enriched by the silver mines of the 
new world. But Ulrich’s blood 
runs hot in his veins, and he ig 
deficient in the solidity of the 
German character. He is of 
stature almost gigantic, and skilled 
in the use of weapons. Left with- 
out a guardian, if not without 
friends, he becomes a ruffler, a 
drinker, and a gambler ; and men 
of his type are in request, when 
Spain is at war with the infidel, 
and at bay in the revolted Nether- 
lands. He is flattered, besides, by 
the attentions of no less a person- 
age than Don John of Austria, 
who has seen the smith’s son tame 
a vicious horse, with a magic that 
anticipated the exploits of Mr 
Rarey. So Ulrich “ takes his Span- 
ish Majesty’s shilling,” and covers 
himself with laurels at the battle 
of Lepanto, having made the 
acquaintance of one Miguel Cer- 
vantes, while cruising under the 
admiral’s flag in the Gulf of Cor- 
inth. But he gambles or gives 
away his money as fast as he wins 
it, and Glory is now become the 
adventurer’s watchword. 

Thanks to recklessness, courage, 
and profusion combined, we find 
him next set in the forefront of 
the battles inthe Netherlands. As 


thorough paced a soldier of fortune: 


as Dugald Dalgetty, his chivalry 
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consists in staunchness to his col- 
ors ; while in his excesses he salves 
his conscience with the reflection 
that he is fighting for the infallible 
Church. And his conscience has 
some need of soothing, for he is to 
the front in storms, rapine, and 
slaughter. He is responsible for 
them, moreover; for the troops 
have mutinied, and chosen him as 
the most daring for their Electo 
or commander. The boy from the 
Black Forest believes now that 
Power not Glory, is the veritable 
watchword. But we cannot sow 
the wind without reaping the 
whirlwind, and the children will 
suffer for their parents’ faults. Dr 
Ebers relieves his chronicles of 
battle and military intrigue with 
some of those more moving scenes 
from the domestic drama which 
sooner or later must be de rigueur. 
Navarrete, which is the Spanish 
nom de guerre of the German 
Ulrich, meets his missing mother 


under melancholy circumstances, 
Although his morals have dete- 
riorated, his filial feelings are out- 
raged by finding her the petted 


mistress of a Spanish soldier. 
There is considerable pathos in the 
struggles of the poor woman—who 
has erred rather from her volatile 
nature than from essential vice— 
between the influence of her newly 
discovered son and of the lover 
who has been so generous to her. 
Deciding to leave the latter for the 
former, she falls a victim to his 
Spanish vindictiveness. Nearly as 
tragical is Navarrete’s restoration 
to his long-lost father. The stout 
old smith has become a naturalised 
Netherlander, and had settled at 
Antwerp before the terrible “Span- 
ish Fury.” That his son should 
be the bloodthirsty Electo of the 
papistical mutineers,who have been 
foremost in the sack of so many 
flourishing communities, is, in his 
Protestant judgment, an intoler- 
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able horror and an indelible dis- 
grace. When Navarrete has made 
his way into Antwerp, to come to 
a secret understanding with the 
Spaniards in garrison, his first 
thought is to go and fall upon his 
father’s neck. His father receives 
him with reproaches and curses,and 
is ready to strike him down with 
his heavy hammer. It is only 
the interposition of the daughter 
of the old Jew, Ulrich’s old forest 
companion, who has ever since been 
the smith’s adopted child, which 
prevents a domestic tragedy being 
enacted on the armourer’s thresh- 
old. Then the story is brought 
somewhat abruptly to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Navarrete, left 
for dead in the attack onthe en- 
trenchments, is saved by the daring 
self-devotion of his old child.Jove ; 
and her influence, conspiring with 
the softening discipline of a sick- 
bed, restores him, through sincere 
penitence, tothe love of a father 
who in his innermost heart has 
always been proud of him. So, 
although the novel, as a whole, is 
in a measure disappointing, we 
have a vivid picture of the soldier- 
life of the period, slightly toned 
down and idealized by the art of 
the novelist. 

Herr Ernst Pasqué has centred 
his action at a spot more or less fa- 
miliar even to the tourists who have 
been hurried up and down the 
Rhine by steam. And many of 
the travellers who care to linger in 
the side valleys must have admired 
the calm sylvan beauties of the 
Wisperthal. The date of the novel 
is during the war of the Spanish 
succession, when Marlborough and 
Eugene were driving the French 
marshals before them, in the cam- 
paigns which changed the fortunes 
of Europe, and brought the Grand 
Monarque in sorrow to the grave, 
The general plan of the book is 
very similar to that of ‘Nur ein 
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Wort.’ Here, too, we have the 
adventures of a low-born soldier of 
fortune, who, availing himself of 
each opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, rises to court favor and 
high command. But although Pas- 
qué is less known to fame than 
Ebers, we pronounce his work the 
more artistic of the two. There is 
more of human interest in it ; and 
the interest is deeper and more 
continuous. What seems to be a 
malignant combination of cireum- 
stances troubles the course of a 
fervent love-affair ; but although 
the lovers lose sight of each other 
among leaguers and _ battle-fields, 
the relations hetween them are 
never broken off. The plot itself 
is simple ; and we may foresee from 
the first the inevitable ending. But 
many of the incidents are devised 
with extreme ingenuity, and Herr 
Pasqué shows more of the quality 
of humor than is common with 
German authors. There is a dash 
of French verve in nota few of 
the situations, which might sug- 
gest material for sparkling vaude- 
villes, At the same time, as is 
too often the case in German fic- 
tion, we recognise a certain want 
of tact and of knowledge of the 
world which violates probabilities, 
and carries caricature into scenes, 
whichwouldbemore effectiveif they 
were less exaggerated. He is one 
of those ultra-patriotic Germans 
we allude to in our preliminary 
remarks, who think it fair to take 
any liberties with their pictures of 
the foreigner, and practice upon 
the ignorance or the prejudices of 
their countrymen. Not content 
with painting in the darkest colors 
the reverses which befell theFrench 
army through those sanguinary 
wars,—and a simple narrative of 
the facts might surely have satis- 
fied him,—he assigns to. represen- 
tative Frenchmen, in his comedies, 
réles, which are often humiliating 


and almost invariably ludicrous 

From his commander-in-chief down 
to the rank and file, they come b 

the worst when they contend with 
the Teuton, either in love or war, 
Whatever mighthave been thecom. 
parative fighting merits of the sol- 
diers in the ranks,a generousenemy, 
not to speak of a conscientious his- 
torical artist, might have surely 
given the French gentleman of the 
period credit for the gallantry of 
both kinds which was his distin. 
guished characteristic. The wiles 
of a French conqueror of hearts 
might be foiled by the virtue of a 
daughter of the Fatherland : but if 
he had served with honor among 
his comrades in arms, he must have 
set small store by his life. Yet 
Herr Pasqué makes a gay and dash- 
ing young marquis, who has had 
the pluck to follow a fair one in 
time of truce into the enemy’s 
country, hide himself ignomini- 
ously and literally among the ashes 
in the Wisperthal Mill, when 
baffled by the prowess of the 
maiden’s male protector; while 
the peasant-bred heroine, by the 
readiness of her wit, gets the bet- 
ter of amorous courtiers of the 
highest rank, when they are facing 
each other in dialogue and repartee. 
But as we believe that Pasqué’s 
novels have not been translated 
into English, and as he certainly 
does not look for admirers in 
France, that is chiefly an affair 
between himself and his conscience, 
as it may nog have increased 
his popularity at home ; while his 
patriotism, from the artistic point 
of view, has a more satisfactory 
side to it, since it gives warmth to 
his sketches of peasant lifé, and 
color to the vivid pictures of 
German scenery. The rapturous 
fervor of his greeting to the 
Rhine, in his opening sentences, 
shows at least the earnestness of 
sentiment with which he goes to 
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his work, and the sym pathetic 
admiration which gives life and 
tone to descriptions which often 
sparkle like gems in the setting of 
the story. To give the spirit of 
his thought, we are bound to trans- 
late rather freely ; and it will be 
seen that the raptures are toned 
down bya touch of the practical 
and the satirical. 

“T greet thee, thou vine-crowned 
Rhine, pride of my homeland, with 
thy green hills and heights, thy sweet 
valleys and heaths, with thy enchant- 
ing Lay and Legend world. Thou 
longing of boy-nature, pleasure of the 
youth, placid joy of the man come to 
maturity, I greet thee, to linger on thy 
banks, to dream over long-past days, 
and to tell of them, where other people 
lived and loved and suffered in thy 
world of those days, finding the bright- 
ness of delight in thy beauties, and in 
the delicious juices of thy vines. 

“That thou art lovely as scarcely 
another river on the earth,—witness 
the thousands who each year are 
borne upwards and downwards on the 
steamers over thy waves, and, from 
their snug seats under the shady 
awning, admire the unrivalled charms 
of thy landscapes. But only to learn 
to know thee in flying travel, and 
inevitably primed and prepared for 
their raptures by the red book in their 
hands. And as you are rapidly sur- 
veyed, so you are quickly forgotten ; 
for one picture presses fast upon an- 
other, and each fresh one seems more 
beautiful to the eye than that which 
has died away so quickly in the dis- 
tance.” 

In the “good old times” of 
the seventeenth century the Rhine 
banks and the Wisperthal must 
have been beautiful as now ; but 
they presented very different as- 
pects, morally as well as materially. 
The fortresses which had escaped 
the ravages of war had almost 
ceased to be a protection to the 
surrounding cottages and hamlets, 
though they represented _possibil- 
ities of tyranny and suffering to 
which the peasants had half re- 
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signed themselves through habit. 
The inhabitants of the Wisper- 
thal seem to have been compara- 
tively fortunate. The lord of the 
land, the high and_ well-born 
Count von Fiirsteneck, although he 
owed allegiance to the Elector of 
Mayence, had somehow managed 
to make friends with the French in- 
vaders. Hospitable by nature, and 
a hard drinker, he delighted to open 
his cellars to the soldiers of either 
nation. And the tenants of his 
Schénborn mill in the little valley 
benefited by the “ benevolent neu- 
trality” of their lord. All the 
more so, that the widow of the 
defunct miller had been the daugh- 
ter of a cellar-master of the castle, 
and the foster-sister of a child of 
that noble house. There is a 
secret between her and the jovial 
Count, and the secret seems to be 
somehow connected with the birth 
of her only surviving daughter. 
The secret excites our curiosity 
through some chapters, but it is 
not kept from us for very long. 
The fair maiden, who passes for the 
daughter of the mill, is really the 
child and heiress of the Graf von 
Fiirsteneck, born in lawful though 
secret wedlock. It would have 
been more gratifying to his family 
pride, although perhaps worse for 
the young woman, had it pleased 
him toreveal the paternity sooner. 
For the pretty Franzchen has al- 
most grown to woman’s estate, and 
has already been revolving in her 
mind the pretensions of her numer- 
ous admirers. And there, Herr 
Pasqué, contrary to the German 
custom, threatens to touch upon 
delicate ground. Although neither 
of them has acknowledged the pas- 
sion, even to themselves, the mu- 
tual attachment of Friinzchen and 
her supposed brother prevents her 
lending an ear to any one else. The 
somewhat premature revelation of 
her real parent suddenly relieves 
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the author from an embarrassment 
when the situation is becoming 
overstrained. Frinzchen finds, to 
her surprise and delight, that she 
may love her Reinold with a clear 
conscience,—and now that the 
floodgates upon her feelings are 
removed, they break out in a 
torrent of tenderness; while 
Reinold, abandoning himself hope- 
fully to a legitimate passion, is 
raised to the seventh heaven of 
delight. Of course the young 
couple had reckoned without the 
Herr Graf, who very naturally 
objects to soterrible a mésalliance. 
Longing to be rid of the miller’s 
son, circumstances chance to serve 
him, and his course seems clear. 
He is entertaining a French col- 
onel who is come in search of Ger- 
man recruits. Reinold, who has 
the strength and stature of a giant, 
is the very man to make a magnifi- 
cent heavy dragoon. Trepanned, 
when he has driven a load of flour 
into the French lines, he is lost for 
long to sight, although still dear 
to memory in the Wisperthal. His 
mother and the beautiful Frinz- 
chen bemoan his absence ; and even 
the Count, moved by the mother’s 
tears and arguments, has been per- 
suaded to try to fetch him back. 
That is more easily proposed than 
executed, though it gives Friinz- 
chen an opportunity of showing 
the power of her charms. There 
is a rather powerful scene, where 
she prevails upon a rejected suitor 
to go to the French camp in Alsace 
in — of his happier rival. 
he messenger fails in his mis- 
sion, for the French appreciate 
Reinold too highly to be ready to 
ive him back to his liege-lord. 
ut Reinold has a will of his own, 
and is the very man to help him- 
self. He seizes on an opportunity 
and takes “ French leave,” disap- 
pearing with his horse and full 
accoutrements. Once fairly be- 
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yond the lines, it is no difficult 
matter to make his way to the 
armies of his countrymen ; and he 
brings them, besides, the best of 
recommendations in the persons of 
a couple of French spies he has 
picked up en rowte. It might seem 
that his troubles were at an end, 
and that he had nothing to do but 
return and be married. But he 
has fallen into the hands of an 
ingenious novelist, who has no 
notion of letting him off so easily, 
Thenceforward, and through the 
rest of the story, he is a rising 
soldier of fortune in spite of him- 
self. The loadstone of love draws 
him steadily towards the Wisper- 
thal; but circumstances and his 
soldierly qualities are too strong for 
him. We-have a stirring account 
of battles, skirmishes, and storm- 
ing parties, in which the love-sick 
and peaceably-disposed Reinold is 
perpetually, to be found in the 
front. Anxious as he is to be 
back with his Frinzchen, he can- 
not help showing his heroism when 
fired by martial excitement. He 
scatters groups of the enemy with 
his single arm. He displays ex- 
traordinary intelligence, when it is 
a question of fathoming their move- 
ments. He cuts down standard- 
bearers ; he captures colors; he 
plants flags on bastions under the 
hottest fire ; he rescues noble com- 
rades at the most imminent peril 
to himself. No wonder that he 
becomes the darling and hero of 
his corps; that honors and ad- 
vancement are absolutely forced 
upon him ; that it is difficult or im- 
possible for him to obtain his dis- 
charge, even although he had come 
voluntarily into the ranks. The 
struggle between love and honor 
is natural, and very naturally de- 
picted. Reinold is as constant to 
the girl he has left behind as could 
reasonably be expected, consider- 
ing all things ; for any occasional 
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deafness to the soft whispers of 
love is more than excused by the 
stern calls of duty. And indeed 
itis to his credit, even as a lover, 
that he struggles seriously for his 
discharge, since the career he is 
following with signal success offers 
brilliant openings to his ambition. 
wg Some of Pasqué’s military por- 
traits are admirable, reminding us 
in their spirit and truthfulness of 
the more modern studies by Hack- 
linder. Reinold of course stands 
apart : he is a hero and heroically 
idealized. But the rough and 
honest individuality of the Ritt- 
meister of the regiment is nearly 
as good as anything of the kind 
can be. The veteran Wambold 
smells all over of the pipe-clay ; 
and yet the routine of regular 
discipline through a lifetime has 
not quenched the true military 
fire. With his brusque manner and 
abrupt speech, he is nevertheless 
the best and most genial of com- 
rades. In fact, it is the sterling 
character of the hearty old trooper 
which shapes Reinold’s fortunate 
career, and influences his finer 
nature. When Reinold talks of 
casting off his cuirass for the 
miller’s coat, it is Wambold who 
constrains him to reverse his de- 
cision. When his superiors dangle 
honours before his eyes, if he 
yielded to these glittering seduc- 
tions, he might seem to have sacri- 
ficed true love to ambition. But 
Wambold speaks to him as soldier 
to soldier—with the fond pride of a 
father or the earnestness of an ad- 
miring friend. It is Wambold who 
embodies the spirit of camaraderie, 
which is the charm which enchains 
Reinold. And to the very last, 
and even when the wars are over, 
Herr Pasqué makes good use of 
the veteran. He plays the lead- 
ing part in the intricate “ Comedy 
of Errors,” which brings the clever 
novel to an appropriate dénowement 
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—playing it so naturally and so 
very indifferently as to make it ex- 
tremely amusing. 

Yet Reinold and his adventures 
must after all be somewhat com- 
monplace, since he is merely brave 
and strong and ready-witted— 
qualities which, though they have 
their value in time of war, scarcel 
lend themselves to much dalgtanl 
ity of invention. In history, as 
in fiction, from a Bonaparte to a 
Charles O’Malley, one military life 
is very like another, so far as the 
objects of the novelist or dramatist 
are concerned. It is a different 
affair altogether when a young and 
beautiful woman goes bravelyforth, 
like a lamb among the wolves, 
to wander about the campaigning 
ground ; when beggared peasants 
were driven to the roads; when 
the country was scoured by reck- 
less troopers; and when each officer 
in command was permitted abso- 
lute license, so long as he did his 
duty as a soldier. Frinzchen, who 
is overflowing with hope and nat- 
ural spirits, has a singularly hon- 
est, healthy nature. Though her 
lover’s long silence is disquieting, 
her faith in his constancy is never 
shaken. She is pious, too, and be- 
lieves that, by the blessing of our 
Lady of Lorch, Reinold will sooner 
or later return in safety. But she 
would rather he came back svoner 
than later ; and she believes that 
Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves. Her resolution is taken, 
when her messenger has come 
back with the report that the miss- 
ing one seems to be literally lost. 
Thenceforward patience is more 
difficult to her, and inaction in- 
tolerable. How can she endure 
the sight of Reinold’s mother’s 
tears; and the old lady’s grief seems 
likely to be contagious. “Calm 
yourself, mother,” she says ; “ you 
shall see him again. Build upon 
God’s help, and on—my love to 
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your son, which encourages me to 
venture everything—everything. 
Patience till the right moment shall 
arrive ! Even if he be not wearied 
yet of the wild rider life, I shall 
fetch him home all the same. And 
I shall be sure to find him, and to 
bring him back with me.” With 
these words of conviction, forth 
she goes upon the quest—the old 
lady, whom her bereavement has 
perhaps made selfish, making no 
serious attempt to dissuade her. 
Highly born as the peasant-nur- 
tured maider: is, she has qualities 
that will go far to help her through 
her difficulties. She has a heavy 
hand for any single ruffian who may 
be insolent,and a ready tongue with 
aready wit. As it happens, she 
is helped by the beauty and the 
engaging manners that might well 
have brought her to grief. She 
has _ the luck to cross the debata- 
ble land between the armies in. all 
honour ; and once arrived at the 
French camp, she finds safety in 
the multitude of her admirers. 
She is adopted as the “daughter 
of a regiment,” or at least as its 
vivandiére, and every man is ready 
to die for her. In fact, as may be 
supposed, the chief danger is, that 
some of her new French acquaint- 
ances become far too fond of her. 
One of the most affecting scenes in 
the book—or, we should rather call 
it,a series of scenes—is when Frinz- 
chen runs the gauntlet of the at- 
tentions and proposals of a suc- 
cession of formidable and urgent 
adorers, Intruding more or less 
unceremoniously on her little apart- 
ment, superior treads fast upon the 
heels of superior, each having to 
submit to discomfiture in turn, 
embittered by a subordinate being 
witness of his mortification. The 
chain of situations is ingeniously 
interwoven,and the characters play 
their parts cleverly in the genteel 
comedy, A French division is gar- 


risoning the fortress of Bethune ; 

and when men of all ranks were 

martyrs to ennui, the charms of the 

new German Marketenderin make 

a general sensation. First, presents 

himself a gallant young cornet, a 
marquis as well, courteously pay- 

ing his insinuating court, in which 

there is nothing very alarming. A 

more dangerous visitor, equally un- 

welcome to both, is the captain of 
the troop, likewise a nobleman, 

who rates his cornet with rough 

military irony, and after assuming 

paternal airs with the fair Fanchon, 

which sit indifferently on him, 
drops the mask, and falls back on 

threats. Upon him the tables are 
suddenly turned by the appearance 
of his colonel, the Count d’Armag- 

nac, who is shorter and_ sharper 
with the captain than the captain 
had been with the cornet. The 
count, thanks to his greater age 
and superior standing, performs. 
“the heavy father” with more 
plausibility, till his feelings sud- 
denly getting the better of him, he 
pulls the “dear child ” upon his. 
knee. The stool on which he has. 
been sitting breaks beneath the 
double weight, and the discomfited 
wooer rolls over upon the floor, 
In these humiliating circumstances 
he is found by a new arrival—no 
less a personage than the lieuten- 
ant-general, the Duc de Biron, who 
comes down mercilessly upon Col- 
onel d’Armagnac, when he snarls, 
and would willingly show his 
teeth. No wonder that the vir- 
tuous Fanchon becomes somewhat. 
agitated as she is hurried forward 
from surprise to surprise. For the 
magnificent duke makes love with 
the graceful manners, but with the 
inflexible resolution, of the Grand 
Seigneur of the period. His gal- 
lantry is perfect ; he never loses 
his temper ; and he treats Fanchon 
with airy courtesy and de hauten 
bas, as a beauty who ought to be 
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honoured by his attentions, and 
who had better resign herself to 
be grateful. He is grieved to be 
constrained to hint at ——— ; 
but he has a dozen lackeys on 
duty outside the door, trained to 
be deaf to the prayers and remon- 
strances of any prisoner. Mean- 
time they arrange an elegant col- 
lation, which he hopes, and indeed 
insists, that she shall share with 
him. No wonder that Fanchon 
gives herself up for lost, and for 
the first time really repents her 
daring expedition. But salvation 
comes once more, and when she 
has ceased to expect it, and in the 
erson of no less illustrious an in- 
dividual than the Prince de Rohan- 
Soubise, then commanding in Beth- 
une. The prince sends the duke 
in turn to the right-about, after a 
sharp altercation ; and he proposes 
to appropriate the collation as well 
as the vwivéndicre. But the baffled 


Duc de Biron has his revenge ; and 
Providence is clearly fighting for 
Fanchon against the contending 
chiefs of the French armies. A 
messenger has arrived post-haste 
from Marshal Villars, “bloody with 
spurring, fiery-red with speed ;” 


and the prince, though sorely 
contre - coeur, can only obey the 
summons. And although we have 
little sympathy with the duke in 
the circumstances, we have been 
wrought up to such a pitch of ex- 
pectation, that we cannot help ‘re- 
joicing in the prince’s discomfiture. 

here is considerable humour in 
the closing dialogue. 

‘“*A mounted messenger from the 
Marshal Villars!’ shouted the duke 
to the prince, with a smile of triumph. 
‘Monseigneur must rise iinmediately ’ 
—the prince had sat down to the 
duke’s collation—‘ and ride as speedily 
as possible to the headquarters at 
Douai. Order of his Majesty !’ 

‘““*The devil! So T must go to 
Douai, must I ?—a ride of hours!’ 
exclaimed the prince, thoroughly taken 
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aback, now casting undecided glances 
at Fanchon, and again at the table 
so invitingly spread before him ; ‘and 
immediately—immediately ? ’ 

‘** *Order of the king,’ answered the 
duke, with a sarcastic smile, and 
slightly bending. ‘ Moreover, Mon- 
seigneur himself has spoken the words 
—duty first : pleasure afterwards.’ 

** * Assuredly ; and now I must 
practise them myself,’ said the prince, 
with a sigh. ‘So we must make a 
start of it, and take our seat, not at 
table, but—on horseback.’ ” 


And when the prince is loath 
to leave the beauty to the affec- 
tionate attentions of the Duc de 
Biron, he is relieved from his 
embarrassment by the troopers 
of Count d’Armagnac’s regiment. 
With the discomfited cornet as 
their spokesman, they have gather- 
ed round the quarter to ask that 
their vivandiére may be given back 
to them. Never were semi-muti- 
neers more welcome to a general. 
The prince is only too ready to 
, y them ; and the duke is 

isappointed of the tée-d-téte he 
had already confidently counted 
upon. 

Fanchon, like her lover Reinold, 
has to transfer her services from 
the French to the Germans. It 
need hardly be said, that a maiden 
so specially favoured by Provi- 
dence eludes all the snares that 
are spread for her, and escapes 
the slaughter and diseases that 
thin the contending armies. And 
the adventures of the pair come 
to a climax in the lively game at 
cross-purposes we have alluded to, 
when both, in their bright antici- 
pations of the future, can afford to 
trifle with their impending bliss. 
Reinold has been ennobled by his 
sovereign the Elector, who, learn- 
ing his love-story, and interested 
in all the circumstances of the case, 
condescends to exercise his sove- 
reign es gs so as to promote the 
“Comedy of Errors.” The low- 
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born miller’s son is formally in- 
vested with the fiefs and dignities 
of the Fiirstenecker family, which 
have elapsed, in default of male 
heirs, to the Electorate. Mean- 
time the noble Fraulein Friinzchen 
has been enjoying them in all 
honesty ; while there can be no 
question of her right to her father’s 
personality. When she hears of 
her lover’s approaching return, in 
ignorance of the promotion and 
dignities conferred on him, she 
dons her working dress as maid 
of the mill, with the intention of 
giving him an agreeable surprise, 
leaving a spinster aunt to do 
the honours of the castle; while 
Reinold, perhaps from the inspira- 
tions of latent sympathy, decides 
to come back to the Wisperthal 
incognito, sending his old friend the 
Rittmeister Wambold to play the 
Graf in his place. There is some 
clever by-play where the jolly Ritt- 
meister makes love to the mature 
chitelaine ; but the point of the 
situation is in his frank disgust 
when the maiden of the mill makes 
unmaidenly advances to him. Then 
he exaggerates his _ soldier - like 
brusqueness, resolving that the 
innocent Reinold shall be un- 
deceived at any cost. We need 
hardly add that the engaged pair 
have come to an understanding, 
and that the confidence which has 
endured so much is not to be 
shaken by misconceptions. And 
all mysteries are cleared away in 
the closing scene, where the cur- 
tain comes down upon general 
jubilation. The novel, in short, is 
extremely bright and _ readable, 
with fun and pathos, and a super- 
abundance of incident. Nor is 
our interest exclusively concen- 
trated upon the leading characters. 
The jovial Count of Fiirsteneck 
is a capital though favourable re- 
resentative of the Rhenish no- 
ility of the period, with his feel- 


ings and sense of honour dulled 
by self-indulgence, though one and 
the other may be touched when 
he is approached in the right way. 
The warm-hearted and mother! 
old woman of the mill is very goo 
with the courage which is stirred 
to activity by her affections, and 
which makes her speak out her 
mind on occasion, without fear or 
favour. The bluff old Rittmeister 
we have already praised ; and there 
is an admirable peasant, whose 
passion for Friinzchen plunges him 
into faults which he bitterly re- 
grets, but inspires him, by way of. 
atonement, to deeds of sublime 
devotion. 

‘Felicitas,’ by Dahn, is likewise 
a historical romance, but it is 
rather a novelette than a novel. 
It carries us back to the decay 
of the Western Empire, when 
the outlying provinces were bein 
torn from the hold of the feeble 
representative of the Cesars, who 
kept his shadowy court in Raven- 
na. Weakened garrisons of mon- 
grel mercenaries with difficulty 


held their own among the mixed . 


population that filled the cities, 
against the atte | audacity of 
the invading barbarians. And the 
state of society would have been 
even more deplorable, had not the 
Church been rising on the ruins of 
the temples ; and as she had been 
making proselytes among some of 
the most warlike of the Ger- 
man hordes, was often able to 
shelter the helpless under the 
shadow of the cross. Those stir- 
ring times offer ample scope to 
the fancy of the romance writer— 
though it is never easy to paint 

rsonages so remote from us real- 
istically, or to make us enter with 
interest and sympathy into the 
stormy vicissitudes of their lives. 
We can only say that few histor- 
ical novelists have been more suc- 
cessful than Herr Dahn in grap- 
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pling with difficulties that are well- 
nigh insurmountable. We do not 
assert that we feel so much at 
home with the inhabitants of Juv- 
avum, as if they had lived Unter 
den Linden in Berlin in this cen- 
tury, or had been in the habit of 
going for their sommer-frisch to 
the Baths of Nassau or Bohemia. 
But, all things considered, they are 
made very actual to us; and Herr 
Dahn has turned archeological and 
historical researches to good ac- 
count, with hardly a sign of osten- 
tatiously parading his knowledge. 
The chief blemish in his book is 
one to which we have already 
alluded in speaking generally of 
German historical novels, and of 
‘The Mill in the Wisperthal’ in 
particular. He idealises beyond 
all credibility ; and his patriotic 
fancy conjures up paragons of 
chivalry in the long - descended 
leaders of the northern tribes, 
who were certainly as bloodthirsty 
as they were brave. Though, to 
do him justice, it is not with the 
Germans alone that he idealises ; 
and he presents us to officers among 
the Roman legionaries and irregu- 
lars, who were worthy of the Re- 
public in its iron prime; while 
on the other hand, if he too often 
sketches in rose colour, we cannot 
complain of the lack of contrasts 
in the way of blacks and lurid crim- 
son. There are men who are mon- 
sters of atrocity or meantiess, and 
there is no doubt but that in these 
cases the representations might be 
photographs—as there are sacks, 
slaughterings, fire-raising, and ser- 
vile revolts by way of thickening 
the horrors round the heroine of the 
tale. And such horrors are not 
only natural, but indispensable to 
anything like a faithful narrative 
of the fierce border warfare be- 
tween the barbarians and the Im- 
perial guards of the frontier. But 
we should do Herr Dahn’s work 
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grave injustice if we left it to be 
supposed that it was truculently 
sensational, or even a simple nov- 
elette of savage incidents and man- 
ners. On the contrary, its great 
charm is in the poetry and sen- 
timent he has gracefully diffused 
through it ; and the key-note to 
the spirit which has inspired him 
is to be sought in a triple play 
upon the word that is his title. 
We may note, by the way, that 
Herr Dahn, who is doubtless a 
tolerably competent judge, seems 
to be not unconscious of the merit 
of his book. At least he has ded- 
icated it to Gottfried Keller, and 
Konrad Meyer of Zurich ; and the 
former is well known as one of the 
most original of Swiss novelists, 
and the author of the extremely 
clever “ Zuricher Novellen.” 

The idea of Dahn’s story came 
to him in this wise—he tells the 
story very prettily in his preface. 
A few years ago he was engaged 
in literary work at Salzburg—in 
the archives of the town, in the 
library, in the museum of antiqui- 
ties ; and his studies were especially 
directed to the events of the fift 
century. Refreshing himself after 
the toils of the day, he used to 
stroll out in the balmy summer 
evenings in the environs of a town 
almost unrivalled for beauty of 
situation. “Thought and fancy 
were filled with the pictures of the 
life and changing bistory of the 
last of the Romans in these Moun- 
tain-lands.” And thought and 
fancy were fed by the abundant 
remains of Roman monuments, 
with the coins and inscriptions— 
for Salzburg had been a famous 
station of the legionaries, under 
the high-sounding name of Clau- 
dium Juvavum. One evening he 
made a little discovery of his‘own. 

‘*In dreams of this kind—not with- 


out the silently-breathed wish that 
one day I might decipher for myself 
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some little memorial of the Roman 
age in this soil so rarely rich in mem- 
ories—I lost myself of an evening 
deeper and deeper in the copsewood 
to the right of the Rémerstrasse, climb- 
ing upwards and guided by the gentle 
murmur of a brook, over ground pro- 
fusely strewn with shattered stones and 
pottery ware, thickly overgrown with 
the green of mosses and ivy. 

‘* But beneath the covering of moss 
there was frequent cracking under my 
feet. I repeatedly picked ‘up pieces 
of tiles and pottery. Were they 
Roman? There was nothing on them 
to lead me to a definite conclusion. 

‘*T resolved that on that day I 
should trace out the bed of the 
streamlet higher than I had done 
before, till possibly I might find my 
way to its source, which I expected 
to be on the gentle slope of a hill of 
moderate height. For I knew that 
the Romans, with their peaceful villas 
as with their military stations, loved 
to build by the running water. 

‘“*Tt was hot enough that summer 
evening ; I was footsore and head- 
weary, . . but half-an-hour after 
wards I had gained the height—‘ the 
Heiden-Schupf,’ as it was popularly 
called. Delightfully numerous and 
large the fragments of stone had 
become on the last bit of ground I 
had crossed: among them pieces of 
grey and reddish marble, as they had 
lain there in shivers through un- 
counted centuries; and it really 
proved to be as I. had suspected— 
right under the crest of the hill, the 
fountain bubbled from the ground. 
Apparently it had once been built 
in with masonry : in places the stone- 
work was still recognisable,—carefully 

lished light-grey marble enclosed it 

ere and there in a graceful setting, 
and around lay strewn innumerable 
tiles. My heart beat violently, and 
not only in consequence of the toil- 
some climb, but likewise, I confess 
it, with hopeful expectation—I was 
still extremely young—that here and 
to-day either Mereury the Roman, or 
Wotan the German god of wishes and 
discoveries, might mean to offer me 
at last the longed-for memorial of the 
Romans of Juvayum. The name of 
the place—the Heiden-Schupf-—went 
back undoubtedly to the Roman occu- 
pation,—for here the Heidenstrasse is 
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called the Roémerstrasse ; and in addi- 
tion, there was encouragement in the 
source of the stream, the traces of the 
marble basin, the numerous tiles : 
then the sun broke shortly before his 
setting, straight through the copse- 


.wood, and showed me a tile lying full 


in front of me—cement. I picked up 
the tile and examined it: it was un- 
questionably that Roman cen ent, 
which, growing as hard as stone in 
the course of centuries, is so signifi- 
cant of the building of the eternal 
Rome.” 


Though it has only indirectly 
to do with the story, we have 
quoted the beginnings of the ad- 
venture at length, because it is 
an excellent example of Herr 
Dahn’s_ style. Close to the 
cement-covered tile, he comes upon 
a lettered marble ; and, in short, 
he succeeds in deciphering, on 
what must have been the thresh- 
old-stone of a villa, the inscrip- 
tion— 

‘* Hic habitat Felicit . . 
Nihil mali intret.” 


The evening’s research has proved 
doubly fortunate to him. He has 
not only found the memorial he 
was seeking, but the theme fora 
romance. Felicitas |! Luck—Good 
Fortune once dwelt here: but did 
the fond inscription prove a spell 
to conjure away the misfortunes 
of that terrible period? “But 
stay !—at that period we meet 
already with ‘Felicitas’ as a wo- 
man’s name: might the inscrip- 
tion, perhaps, playing with a 

aceful double entendre, mean, 
‘Here dwells Good Fortune—that 
is to say, my own Felicitas: let 
nothing evil approach her, over 
our threshold.’” And on that 
far-fetched fancy he constructs his 
romance ; and the fair woman 
who bore the happy name becomes 
the central point of the plot, and 
of the interest of the story. And 
the story opens, all the cireum- 
stances considered, with a bright 
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promise of happiness for the in- 
mates of the villa on the Heiden- 
Schupf. The town of Juvavum is 
walled and well garrisoned, and 
the inhabitants are tolerably pros- 

erous. Art flourishes still, even 
on the outworks of the tottering 
Empire, though it begins to be 
debased ; and Fulvius, who has 
built the villa, is a sculptor. ‘The 
beautiful young wife to whom he 
is devoted might have sat as his 
model for angels or goddesses. Of 
course he is not the only man 
who admires her: the Roman 
tribune commanding in the place 
regards her with eyes of lust and 
longing. Backed by his licentious 
soldiery, he is the autocratic mas- 
ter of the town, and we have too 
good reason to fear for Felicitas. 
But even in these circumstances, 
and in the general corruption of 
manners, the abuse of high-handed 
force is being curbed. The tribune 
can invoke the instrumentality of 
a usurer, whose advances have 
given him a hold upon the rising 
artist. And there is still more 
formidable machinery to be set in 
motion ; for the usurer, who has 
made his money by fraud and 
extortion, practises all the wiles of 
a low attorney. He happens to 
know, and he suggests it to his 
friend and patron the tribune, 
that Felicitas is not legally the 
property of her husband. She is 
born of a family of slaves who 
had been freed, but the proof 
of their liberation is supposed to 
have been lost in one of the 
frequent conflagrations. It is true 
that a witness to the act of libera- 
tion is alive in the person of 
Johannes, the good priest of Ju- 
vavum ; but if necessary the priest 
may be silenced, and, as matter of 
fact, he is silenced. We are pre- 
sented at the opening with a pic- 
ture of the wedded felicity, which 
seems likely very soon to be so 
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rudely disturbed. And there is 
a very probable sketch of the state 
of the middle-class soviety of the 
time, in the talk between the 
bright young married couple and 
their good friend and _ relative 
Crispus, who comes with a warn- 
ing of the troubles that may pos- 
sibly be in store for them. This 
Crispus is a type of the pre-his- 
toric “ Philistine,” with a heart of 
gold and a face of copper; for, . 
thanks to his devotion to good 
living and the vine, he is the very 
image of a bloated Silenus. The 
threatening troubles take terrible 
shape; but the spell on the 
threshold works, as it continues 
to work, whenever anything “un- 
canny ” comes near the haus frau. 
The tribune, with his dme damnée 
the money-lender, are brought to 
signal grief when they attempt to 
force the door with its talisman ; 
for the great man slips and sprains 
his leg, while the artist summarily 
sends Mephistopheles the usurer to 
the right-about. 

The temporary disappointment 
of the tribune could only have 
brought a delay ; but before he is 
pronounced convalescent he has 
grave matters to occupy him. The 
German horsemen are at the gates 
of the town, concealing numbers 
and movements behind the thick 
screen of its forests. The warriors 
of two separate tribes have allied 
themselves, and Juvavum passes 
into their hands after some sharp 
fighting. The general confusion is 
heightened by a servile revolt,— 
for the slaves seize the opportunity 
to rise against their separ 
The money-lender naturally has to 
run for his life, and shrewdly seeks 
shelter in the last place where 

eople would be inclined to look 
or him, namely, at the horns of 
the altar in the Christian sanctu- 
ary. And when all is confusion 
and horror; when the Germans 
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and the infuriated slaves are “ loot- 
ing” the different quarters ; when 
the flames are rising from the 
streets amid the shrieks of slaught- 
ered citizens and outraged women, 
—then the spirit of the religion of 
peace and goodwill is glorified. 
Calm in the Christian’s indiffer- 
ence to death, the good presbyter 
Johannes stands out a very noble 
figure, dominating even the vic- 
tory-flushed leaders of the barbar- 
ians. It is he who, forgetful of 
former wrongs, extends the protec- 
tion of the cross to the miserable 
usurer, though, as it happens, the 
grovelling wretch gains nothing 
thereby, being murdered in _ his 
priestly disguise for the benefactor 
for whom he has been mistaken, 
It is he who, addressing himself 
with fervent eloquence to his co- 
religionists among the slaves, 
throws oil upon their unbridled 
passions at the wildest. And it is 
he who, presenting himself to the 
Germans, cross in hand, impresses 
them with his saintly dignity, and 
makes terms for the captured town. 

Events so thrilling must neces- 
sarily divert the interest, but it re- 
turns again and again to concen- 
trate itself round the lonely villa 
of the heroine. Her husband, who 
has taken arms for the defence, is 
missing, and she has to do the 
honours to a couple of formidable 
guests, who gy cause Fulvius 
almost as much anxiety as the 
tribune. We assume, of course, 
that the German strangers will 
find no sympathy within the villa, 
though the young Liuthari, the 
heir to the ruler of his tribe, is 
as handsome and gallant a war- 
rior as could be seen in a summer 
day. His blood boils hotly in fev- 
erish veins; he has as keen a 
perception of the Beautiful in 
woman as the sculptor; and though 
he shows a delicacy of demeanour 
beyond all praise, his suddenly con- 
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ceived passion for Felicitas might 

rove too much for his generosity, 

appily he has a mentor at his 
elbow, in the person of his grizzly 
old fosterfather in arms; and the 
respectable Haduwalt, an anti- 
type of Wambold, looks on Felici- 
tas as a father, and takes the 
charming young woman under his 
protection. He will not have his 
gallant young comrade make aplay- 
thing of the shrinking beauty; and 
anything more serious is out of the 
question. He means the youth to 
make a marriage of love and con- 
venience with the lovely heiress of 
a rival tribe. The upshot is, that 
in entertaining these gentle bar- 
barians, Felicitas entertains a pair 
of angels unawares. The impas- 
sioned tribune had determined on 
flight, but he was resolved that he 
would not go without the sculp- 
tor’s wife. Attended by a couple 
of daring followers, he pays the 
villa a nocturnal visit, in the ex- 
pectation that he will find’its mis- 
tress unprotected. We need hardly 
say that he is fatally deceived, and 
his second attempt at crossing the 
mysteriously guarded threshold is 
his last. Heavy with wine and 
an excellent supper, Haduwalt, 
who has linked himself with a 
string to Felicitas, sleeps through 
the attempt at housebreaking and 
the subsequent fighting. But 
Liuthari, who disdains to call to 
his comrade for aid, proves himself 
quite equal to the occasion, dis- 
posing of the tribune as well as 
his followers. When Fulvius comes 
back to his villa rather late, all 
that is left for him is to express 
his gratitude. His beautiful wife 
is even more eloquent ; and the 
city having been handed over to 
the victorious Germans, the young 
couple have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the change 
of masters. The son of the chief, in 
the moment of victory, is more gen- 
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erous and as self-denying as ever. 
Heclaims the villa on the Heathen’s- 
hill as his share of the spoil, and 
bestows it on the happy occupants 
as their freehold. He assures them 
of his protection, and, by way of 
guarantee, stands sponsor to their 
little boy, on whom he bestows a 
ring of priceless value. And he is 
so far rewarded by making a bril- 
liant marriage, which seems likely 
in all respects to prove a happy 
one. And if we have seemed 
latterly to treat the plot of the 
novelette somewhat lightly, none 
the less is it exceptionally thrilling 
and dramatic. 

In classifying the German novels 
we said that, when not historical 
and archeologival, they were, for 
the most part, peacefully common- 
place and domestic. And we have 
a very creditable specimen of the 
romantic family tale in ‘Ihr Ein- 
ziger Bruder, by W. Heimburg. 
Though the author has written sun- 


dry other stories, we are compelled 
to own that we have never before 
made her acquaintance —for we 
venture to assume from internal 
evidence that W. Heimburg is a 


lady. ‘Her only Brother’ may 
be somewhat spun out ; but never- 
theless it is an excellent and enter- 
taining story, and may be confi- 
dently recommended for family 
reading. In one respect it is in 
strong contrast to ‘Only a Word’ 
and ‘The Mill in the Wisperthal.’ 
Here we have no disregard of 
the unities of time and place: on 
the contrary, all the sensational 
business is transacted in the pre- 
cincts of a venerable residence 
on the storm-beaten shores of 
the North Sea. The various in- 
cidents and episodes have their 
rise in the ordinary play of feel- 
ing or passion; and any further 
effects are only to be found in 
sketches of old-fashioned man- 
ners, or descriptions of half-savage 
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nature. The story sounds true ; it 
is the more impressive that it is 
simple ; and yet there is something 
of trickery, or rather of the arti- 
ficial, in the style, which strikes 
us as being artistically overdone. 
There is an almost invariable coin- 
cidence between the action of the 
story and the state of the weather. 
We may foresee that we are to 
have a tale of trouble and suffer- 
ing, from the opening study of the 
secluded locality where the scenes 
are to be laid. The novel begins 
tellingly enough :— 


‘“*A violent storm had raged all 
through the day, and seemed now, 
in the twilight that was fast settling 
down, to be bursting through all the 
bounds that had been set to its fury. 
It swept straight from the North Sea 
over the broad heath of Luneburg, 
and dashed itself against the grey 
walls of the ‘ Herren-haus,’ shook the 
mighty elm-treesin the garden, rustled 
in the shrubs, and stripped the last of 
those yellow leaves from the bare 
branches, which the November frosts 
had still left on them.” 


And subsequently, whenever trouble 
is impending over any of the in- 
mates of the “ Herren-haus,” there 
comes another violent storm from 
the sea, or else a heavy canopy 
of rain clouds draws over the lour- 
ing heavens ; while, when fortune 
throws her gleams of light across 
their paths, these are sure to come 
in the material form of soul-cheer- 
ing sunshine. There is all the less 
reason that a theatrical style of 
appropriate sensation should be 
overdone, since the very probable 
events of the tale supply an abun- 
dance of quiet excitement. We 
are interested from the first in 
all the inhabitants of the manor- 
house ; they enlist our sympathies 
by their good old-fashioned Ger- 
man kindliness and simplicity of 
manners ; and _ we feel -personall 

concerned in the misunderstan 
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ings which drove them to infinite 
trouble, by destroying their domes- 
tic harmony. In fact, in the novel, 
as its title might perhaps imply, 
the strong family affections of the 
German race are glorified, and even 
exaggerated. The heroine, Anna 
Maria von Hegewitz, has the maid- 
enly makings of a perfect haus 
Frau inher. She is ardently affec- 
tionate, and yet thoroughly practi- 
cal. She loves her only brother 
the Baron with such an intensity 
of devotion, that it would seem 
she has no heart to spare for any 
other mortal—though that, as it 
turns out, would be a misconcep- 
tion. She is his head housekeeper 
within doors; she is his chief 
bailiff without. Within, she al- 
ways goes about soberly attired 
in a housekeeper’s apron, with a 
basket of pre tah slung to 
her waist: without, she superin- 
tends the dairy and poultry de- 


artments ; she balances the farm- 
alee with the quickness of a pro- 
fessional accountant, and gives all 
instructions to the farming men 
during her brother’s brief absences. 
She enjoys perfect health ; she is 


exceedingly handsome. We need 
hardly say that she has no idea of 
nerves; and, in short, with her 
blue eyes and golden hair, and the 
ancient blood of the Hegewitzes in 
her veins, she is the genuine hero- 
ine of a German domestic novel. 
And the readers of the romance 
are permitted to have an insight 
into her real character, which is 
denied to those who are nearest 
and dearest to her. We know her 
to conceal passionate emotions un- 
der an sey phlegmatic ex- 
terior, and to rise unpretentious 
to sublime heights of self-denial, 
while all the time she is the victim 
of most irritating misconceptions. 
She is pledged to devote her life 
to her only brother ; but she had 
made her arrangements in ignor- 
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ance of a woman’s nature. The 
Baron von Stiirmer, a near country 
neighbor, has paid her court, and 
she has discovered that she loves 
even more than she respects him, 
He comes to tell her that he can 
never be happy without her; and 
being willing enough to believe 
him, she has not the heart to con. 
demn him to misery. The loye 
that has warmed her into agitating 
emotion seems to give the beloved 
object the first claim on her. All 
things considered, she would have 
undoubtedly said “‘ Yes,” had she 
not happened to overhear a confi- 
dential conversation. They say 
that listeners never hear any good 
of themselves ; in this case, the 
listener heard nothing good for 
herself. Her probable engagement 
has been broken to her brother by 
an old aunt, who lives with them 
in the position of a mother. Klaus 
von Hegewitz has a noble nature, 
and is incapable of selfishly blight 
ing his sister’s prospects. But in the 
surprise of an entirely unexpected 
communication in a man’s natural 
self-seeking, he grumbles at his ap- 
proaching loss. He reminds his 
aunt how he himself had parted 
from a woman he had dearly loved 
because he would not be separated 
from the little sister his mother 
had recommended to him on her 
death bed. Anna Maria shudders 
and nearly swoons; but she has 
heard enough. Crushing back her 
feelings into her aching breast, she 
goes away to give her suitor his 
dismissal. Stiirmer, who had count- 
ed on a very different answer, takes 
his departure in a violent reaction 
of feeling, believing Friulein von 
Hegewitz to be as cold as ‘she 
appears ; and even her brother, on 
second thoughts, by a cruel irony 
of destiny, comes to an identically 
similar conclusion, in his astonish- 
ment at her refusing so eligible an 
offer. So that Anna Maria, by her 
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act of self-devotion, has loosened 
thetie she refused to break. 

She had cast all her hopes of 
a cheerful worldly future to the 
winds, in the belief that her brother 
was a confirmed bachelor; and she 
had consoled herself with the 
thought of being his perpetual 
friend and comforter. Any mar- 
riage he could possibly have made 
would have jarred and shocked her; 
but she could never have dreamed 
of the trials and torments in store 
for her. Klaus’s good nature and 

ratitude have welcomed undertheir 
roof the child-daughter of an old 
Italizn tutor. The little Susanna is 
not only aroturiére by birth,but she 
has Bohemian blood in her veins. 
Her mother had figured on the 
stage, and had been very little 
“better than she should be.” 
Susanna takes after her maternal 
parent. As she grows up, she be- 


’ . . 
comes more and more bewitching; 


but she is volatile, capricious, and 
cold-hearted, If like in love draws 
to unlike, it was not unnatural 
that the grave and good-natured 
Baron von Hegewitz should be 
attracted by the charms of his 
adopted daughter, when they were 
habitually thrown together in the 
dull old manor-house. And it is 
equally conceivable that the notable 
Anna Maria, who could not train 
her young pupil to the mysteries 
of housewifery, and who was far 
less susceptible to feminine beauty, 
while she positively detested femi- 
nine wiles, should be unable to 
enter into her brother’s feelings. 
His weakness has shaken her idol, 
if it has not shattered it; but, do 
what she will, she cannot prevent 
the marriage. Von Hegewitz,who 
loves with all the depth of a de- 
liberate nature, will be master in 
his own house; and he looks upon 
his sister’s prepossessions as pre- 
judices. So he marries Susanna, 
and weds himself to misery. 
VOL, CXXXIII.—NO. DCCOXI. 
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Not that the little Italian is 
painted as one of the fiend-women 
—those favourites with the old Ger- 
man romancists—who hide diabol- 
ical instincts under appearances of 
candour, and develop their poison- 
ous fangs with their growth. She 
is simply capricious and heartless, 
as we have described her. She is 
incapable of appreciating the devo- 
tion of an honourable man, though 
she delights in displaying her in- 
fluence over him by her exigencies; 
and naturally she can never resist 
a flirtation. So she brings Baron 
von Stiirmer to her pretty feet, 
while he is still in ignorance that 
she is betrothed to his dearest 
friend. When Stiirmer discovers 
the truth, his honour saves him, 
and he seeks safety from his tem- 
porary delirium in flight. A French 
novelist would have undoubtedly 
precipitated events by compromis- 
ing the pair, after Susanna had 
given her hand to Von Hegewitz; 
but here we recognise the superior 
purity of German feminine inspira- 
tion, which goes out of its way to 
avoid pitch and petroleum. The 
author is content with simply kill- 
ing the noble-minded Klaus, by 
making him catch a mortal illness, 
when gratifying a childish whim of 
his wife’s. And after all, Susanna, 
who is as little capable of remorse 
as of real affection, simply seeks 
distraction and consolation in 
change of scene; and throwing the 
charge of her new-born baby upon 
its aunt, goes to the Riviera, where 
she marries a rich Englishman. 
Then, and somewhat unexpectedly, 
we were delighted to find that 
Anna Maria’s self-sacrifices were to 
be rewarded. Stiirmer, who has 
been disenchanted by prolonged 
absence, and who has reason to 
suspect that he had been somewhat 
hasty in his impressions as to the 
coldness of Fraulein von Hegewitz’s 
nature, strives again to warm the 

3B 
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household beauty into a responsive 
glow, and this time he has no 
reason to complain of any want of 
success. 

There is homely comedy, pathos 
too, and much of human nature as 
well, in some of the scenes which 
describe the troubles of Anna Maria, 
when the Baron had already fallen 
in love with Susanna, and while he 
and his sister were playing at cross- 
purposes. The Fraulein was doing 
her best to educate a penniless girl 
who had her own way to make in 
the world; but the Baron was 
looking on indignantly at the hu- 
miliations of a suffering angel. 
Klaus is unbosoming himself to 
his old aunt. 


** «See’st thou, aunt ! I had believed 
nothing in the world could change me 
now. I fancied I had become a quiet, 
peaceable man; but every one of my 
nerves has thrilled, since it has been 
borne in upon me, how abominably 
that girl was treated. Once, as a 
little boy, I had to look on in helpless 
indignation while two great lads tor- 
tured a cockchafer ; they had scram- 
bled up a tree, because I had bitten 
and scratched them. My small limbs 
could not carry me up after them ; 
but my speechless rage, the over- 
powering emotion in my childish heart, 
I have never forgotten to this day. 
And it was precisely the same thing 
when I heard those childish feet per- 
petually tripping backwards and for- 
wards in the house, now on the kit- 
chen-stairs and again in the passages. 
Do you fancy I have been able to 
forget how she grew continually more 
and more wearied, when Anna Maria’s 
merciless voice was ringing in my 
ears, ‘Here, Susanna!” or ‘‘ come, 
then, Susanna, quick; we must go 
down to the milk-cellar!”’ ” 


But if Susanna had to complain 
of much well-meant severity, she 
was avenged when Stiirmer, in 
ignorance of her engagement, had 
come to make her proposals, while 
the Friulein Anna Maria believed 
that the formally-announced visit 
was meant for her. Anna Maria 
and her aunt talk the Baron’s note 
over, never doubting of his mean. 
ing; and the business-like youn 
lady of the “Herren-haus” has 
been transformed by her brighten- 
ing prospects into a beaming angel 
of love and light. When she reads 
the missive of the man whom 
she believes to be her lover, she 
forgets her reason and all her 
self-composure. “The letter flut- 
tered to the floor, her flaxen head 
buried itself in my lap, and 
her arms silently stole around me, 
‘ Tante, ach, Tante!’ she stam- 
mered out.” 

The subsequent disillusionin 
was the more terribly cruel. “y 
see her now so clearly before me in 
that moment; Anna Maria, as she 
gripped so firmly to the back of a 
chair, deadly pale to the very lips; 
Stiirmer near her with his looks 
riveted on Susanna; Brockelman 
standing behind them with the 
lamp.” Such are some stray speci- 
mens of the style of a story which 
is worked up ingeniously, though 
with somewhat wearisome reitera- 
tion, to a highly emotional climax. 
And although we have had to own 
to having no previous knowledge of 
“ W. Heimburg” and her novels, 
we shall be very glad to improve 
our acquaintance with her on any 
future occasion. 
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Two years have now rolled by 
since the grave at Hughenden 
closed over all that was mortal of 
Lord Beaconsfield. On the second 
anniversary of his death, in the 
presence of a mixed assemblage, 
representing every type and phase 
of English active and reflective 
life, and embracing men of all 
political parties, his statue was 
unveiled by loving and reverent 
hands, and henceforth will con- 
vey to the passers-by some just 
idea of what was the outward form 
of the patriot-statesman, whom, 
discarded in a moment of petulant 
caprice, the English people would 
gladly, were it possible, recall to 
power and leadership. Of the 
affecting incidents of that cere- 
monial it is not our purpose to 
speak, They will not be forgot- 
ten by those who had the privilege 
to witness it; and they testified more 
than the most eloquent of sermons 
or addresses to the deep, wide, and 
enduring sense of national loss 
entertained throughout the empire. 
This statue, raised by subscrip- 
tion, has thus taken precedence, in 
point of time, of that which by vote 
of the House of Commons is to 
be erected in Westminster Abbey. 
Why works of this kind undertaken 
by or on behalf of the nation, should 
occupy a longer time in construc- 
tion than those originated by private 
effort,is a subject of curious specula- 
tion : of the fact, perhaps the most 
striking instance is that of the cir- 
cumstances attending the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington in St. 
Paul’s in 1852. The tomb in the 
crypt was not closed over the hero’s 
coffin till the spring of 1858, and 
it fell to the lot of the First Com- 
missioner, who was responsible for 
the solemn ceremony of the former 
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year, after an exile of five years 
from office, to witness in the same 
official capacity, in conjunction 
with the present Duke of Welling- 
ton and the authorities of the 
Cathedral, the concluding cere- 
mony of that august and memor- 
able burial. But still longer and 
more remarkable was the delay 
which occurred in completing and 
erecting the monument to the 
great Duke in the cathedral itself. 
The causes of that delay are re- 
corded in the pages of Hansard 
and the records of the Office of 
Works ; but before they were re- 
moved, the artist, a man of rare 
genius, died of worry and a broken 
heart, and the monument, though 
erected, is still unfinished, and is 
deprived of its full effect by a 
singularly inappropriate wooden 
screen, which mars its appearance, 
but which the cathedral authorities 
decline to remove. These thoughts, 
however, springing out of the cere- 
mony of April 19th, must not 
lead us into ssthetic polemics, 
though a most interesting, and 
possibly useful, paper might be 
written on the injury done to art 
and artists by Government patron- 
age and supervision under a politi- 
cal system such as ours. The late 
Prince Consort, once deploring the 
evil fate which had befallen so 
many public works in London, was 
told by his interlocutor, the then 
First Commissioner, that it was 
the artistic price paid for the bless- 
ing of constitutional government; 
and the Prince, with his accus- 
tomed good sense, accepted the ex- 
planation. Turning, then, from the 
statue of our illustrious leader, let 
us consider very shortly the pres- 
ent aspect of affairs under the 
management of his successful 
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traducers and unsuccessful suc- 
cessors. 

In ordinary times, May-Day may 
be said to mark the close of the 
first half of the Parliamentary ses 
sion; and on all grounds—social, 
ete and physical—it is to be 

oped that this year a determined 
stand will be made against the per- 
nicious practice of extending the 
session into September, in order to 
enable Ministerial orators to boast 
of the number of bills turned into 
Acts during the dog-days. After 
devoting a whole autumnal ses- 
sion to manipulating the rules and 
forms of the House of Commons 
as they thought fit, Ministers can 
no longer throw the blame of their 
own mismanagement, as they have 
done during the last two years, on 
the House, or any section of it; and 
the manner in which the House 
gave a second reading to their 
Bankruptcy Bill, after one night’s 
debate, and passed all the stages 
of their startling Explosives Bill 
in less than an hour, ought to 
satisfy the appetite for prompt 
legislation of even Mr Labouchere. 
But with all these elements of 
legislative success in their favour, 
the Government of all the Talents 
and all the Virtues do not occupy 
a triumphant position at this the 
turning-point of their fourth ses- 
sion. In Parliament their chariot- 
wheels drag but slowly; in the 
country, as election after election 
testifies, they are steadily losing 
ground. Abroad, in India, in the 
Colonies, their policies are perpetu- 
ally failing, po doubt, perplexity, 
and confusion attend their plans. 
The French Treaty of Commerce 
and the Convention of Pretoria 
having broken down, it seems to 
have occurred to these politic 
schemers that a fine show of dip- 
lomatic energy might be made, and 
an apparent check—on paper—be 
given to reviving French acquisi- 


tiveness, by the concoction of g 
Treaty with Portugal, by which 
that venerable little State should 
be put in possession of our old 
friend Major Longbow’s kingdom 
of Congo,— possession which we 
had no more right to give than it 
had to take ; but, alas! the scheme 
got wind prematurely, and Man- 
chester in the person of Mr 
Jacob Bright, and Liverpeol in 
that of Mr Whitley, having ex- 
posed and denounced it, Mr Glad- 
stone meekly bowed his head to 
the commercial and philanthropic 
storm he had raised, and the Congo 
Treaty, with its surrender of the 
thirteen tribes with whom we have 
engagements, has gone the way of 
the French Treaty of Commerce 
and the Pretoria Convention. 
Half the time which, at the 
commencement of the _ session, 
Lord Hartington was disposed to 
allow to our occupation of Egypt 
has already passed, and every re- 
port from that country postpones 
still further the date of our de- 
parture. Whether the ingenious 
paper constitution which the ready 
wit of Lord Dufferin has excogi- 
tated, and the oriental indiffer- 
entism of the Khedive and his ad- 
visers promptly accepted, will work 
while supported by the bayonets 
and sabres of Sir Evelyn Wood, is 
extremely doubtful; but that it will 
suddenly collapse so soon as that 
support is withdrawn is absolutely 
certain, and of that certainty no one 
is more convinced than Lord Duffer- 
in himself. The whole pith of his 
lengthy and rhetorical despatch lies 
in a couple of sentences towards 
its close: “ A great part of what 
we are about to inaugurate will be 
of necessity tentative and experi- 
mental. This is especially true 
as regards the indigenous Courts 
of Justice, and the new political 
institutions, both of which will 
have to be worked by persons the 
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whom will be without 
experience or instruction. Had I 
been commissioned to place affairs 
in Egypt on the footing of an 
Indian subject State, the outlook 


majority of 


would have been different. The 
masterful hand of a Resident would 
have quickly bent everything to 
his will, and in the space of five 
years we should have greatly added 
to the material wealth and well- 
being of the country 7 the exten- 
sion of its cultivated area, and 
the consequent expansion of its 
revenue ; by the partial if not the 
total abolition of the corvée and 
slavery, the establishment of jus- 
tice, and other beneficent reforms,” 

For reasons—into the merits of 
which we need not enter, and which 
are shortly given by Lord Dufferin 
—another plan has been adopted, 
of the success of which the only 
chance lies in the indefinite pro- 
longation of our armed occupation 
—at the expense, it is true, of the 
unfortunate Fellaheen, who will 
thus be charged with the mainte- 
nance of two armies, both, it is 
likewise true, commanded by emi- 
nent English generals. The whole 
situation is one of admirable in- 
consistency and absurdity, and 
affords an eloquent commentary on 
the non-intervention homilies of 
the Mid-Lothian campaign. If 
Mr Gladstone should this autumn 
visit his sorely-tried constituents, 
we would suggest three questions 
to be put to him: Ist, Why did 
he invade Egypt? 2d, Why does 
he remain in armed occupation of 
the country ? and 3d, When does 
he intend to leave it? If Mr 
Bright could be induced to be 
present when those questions are 
asked and answered, we are dis- 
posed to think that considerable 
interest and excitement would en- 


sue, 
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In India, Lord Ripon, a vain and 
weak man, having succeeded in 
embroiling the natives with the 
Europeans, appears inclined to 
fly before the storm he has raised, 
and‘ to leave to his successor the 
irksome, possibly dangerous, task 
of allaying it, As in Ireland, so 
in India, the action of the Govern- 
ment has set class against class, 
race against race, and has shaken 
the basis on which confidence in 
our rule, and, consequently, a free 
employment of capital in indus- 
trial enterprises, depend. The 
_ work which, | Lord 

ytton’s viceroyalty, Sir Richard 
Temple was so actively and suc- 
cessfully pressing forward, the 
railway to Quetta, has been aban- 
doned, and the official apologist of 
the present Indian administration, 
Sir Led Griffin, in the remark- 
able letter which appeared in the 
‘Times’ on April 6, urges the re- 
commencement of that work as 
essential to our obvious interests in 
that part of ourEmpire. As time 
rolls on, it becomes more and more 
apparent that the frontier policy 
of Lord Lytton was in its cardinal 
points right and wise, and that the 
rapid and alarming progress of 
Russia in Central Asia can only be 
successfully encountered by a re- 
currence to it. 

Of the pitiable condition of our 
sovereignty in the Transvaal, were 
it not for the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate natives, it would be diffi- 
cult to speak without laughing ; 
and the lengthened debates, and 
cloudy and self contradictory ex- 
planations and apologies of the 
Government, serve only to prove 
the practical folly as well as the 
deep disgrace of the humiliating 
surrender at Pretoria. 

Those debates have done some- 
thing more. They have shown the 
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two statesmen, whom we indicated 
in a previous number as, barring Mr 
Gladstone, the two most powerful 
men on the Whig-Radical side of 
the House, Mr Forster and Mr 
Goschen, in complete accord against 
the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment in South Africa. That con- 
junction is full of interest and 
import for the future. As if to 
emphasise his dissent from that 
policy, Mr Goschen rose to answer 
the President of the Board of 
Trade, and although he failed 
then to catch the Speaker’s eye, 
his speech, delivered a little later, 
did traverse, and was felt by the 
House to traverse, the whole line 
of policy and conduct embodied in 
Mr Chamberlain’s speech and Mr 
Gladstone’s resolution. It is worth 
noting that since Mr Forster’s re- 
signation this is the first occasion 
on which he and Mr Goschen have 
together opposed the Government : 
will it be the last? and if not, 
what will be the effect of such a 
combination on the heterogeneous 
array which still, though in dimin- 
ished numbers, and with many 
searchings of heart, follow Mr 
Gladstone’s tortuous and ignoble 
lead? The gossip of the lob- 
bies, to which Mr Chamberlain 
appealed at Birmingham in sup- 
ort of his mendacious charge of 
intentional obstruction against the 
Tory party, bears constant witness 
to the want of certainty and direct- 
ness of purpose which now charac- 
terise the leadership of Mr Glad- 
stone. Of this his treatment of 
the Transvaal question and the 
Affirmation Bill are signal proofs. 
When Sir M. Hicks Beach, early 
in the session, gave notice of a vote 
of censure on his Transvaal policy, 
and asked, according to custom, 
for a day on which it could be dis- 
cussed, Mr Gladstone evaded the 
demand : when Mr Gorst brought 
forward his more limited motion 


for protecting the two Bechuang 
chiefs, and Mr Cartwright had for- 


mulated a colourless amendment to . 


it, and had proposed it from a back 
bench behind the Government, the 
Liberal flock believed that the 
member for Oxfordshire was to be 
their bell-wether, after whom they 
should troop victoriously, if not 
gloriously, into the division lobby ; 
but, to their surprise, .the Prime 
Minister, after subjecting the 
phraseology of motion and amend- 
ment to a minute and searching 
criticism, accepted only the pre- 
amble of the latter, and tacked to 
it a recognition of the inability of 
the Transvaal Government to re- 
strain their lawless subjects on the 
western frontier, together with the 
expression of a hope that her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would make ade- 
quate provision for the interests of 
the ruined chiefs. Mr Gladstone 
having thus chosen his battle- 
ground, and fixed a distant morn- 
ning sitting for the fray, Parlia- 
ment adjourned for the Easter 
holidays. 

Before the debate was resumed, 
an agent, accredited or unaccredit- 
ed, of the Transvaal Government, 
in the person of its Attorney-Gene- 
ral, arrived in England, and shortly 
afterwards Mr Gladstone announc- 
ed his intention of expunging from 
his amendment all reference to the 
inability of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to restrain its unruly subjects. 
The ministerial battle-ground being 
thus shifted, the fight was recom- 
menced on the 13th ult. Of the 
debate itself we will only say that 
it is doubtful whether the attack 
or the defence was the more dam- 
aging to the ministerial position ; 
but this we desire to note, that at 
the close of it Mr Gladstone ex- 
pressed a wish to withdraw his 
luckless amended amendment, for 
which not a word had been said, 
and which the usually docile Mr 
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Cartwright had expressly repudi- 


ated. as 
Similar fickleness and pliability 
are observable in his management 
of the Affirmation Bill. As intro- 
duced and explained by the Attor- 
ney-General, it loyally fullfilled the 
contract entered into with Mr 
Bradlaugh at the opening of the 
Session, and would, on its becoming 
law, have permitted that gentle- 
man, without a further appeal to 
his constituents at Northampton, 
to take his seat; but the religious 
feeling of the three kingdoms was 
aroused by the proposed transac- 
tion, and the hitherto tractable 
Scotch members showed signs of 
rebellion. In answer, therefore, to 
a question put by Mr M’Lagan, the 
Attorney-General announced that 
he would, in Committee, deprive 
the Bill of its retrospective char- 
acter, and make it conform to the 
precedent of 1828. We would 
respectfully ask whether Mr Brad- 
laugh and Mr Labouchere regard 
the Bill thus altered as fulfilling 
the agreement by virtue of which 
Mr Bradlaugh withdrew his co- 
horts, and abstained from troubling 
his perplexed patrons at the open- 
ing of the Session? The conces- 
sion may buy off a certain amount 
of opposition on the Ministerial 
benches, but it will fail to divest 
the Bill of its purely Bradlaughian 
character on the one hand, and to 
secure the gratitude and support of 
that gentleman and his friends on 
the other. Meanwhile Whitsun- 
tide is approaching, and the Brad- 
laugh Relief Bill has not yet been 
read a second time. The tactics 
which have inspired this delay are 
obvious, and are observable in the 
arrangement of other Ministerial 
measures. ‘They consist in pressing 
forward the least debateable bills, 
and retarding to the last moment 
those which are likely to encounter 
serious opposition, so that when 
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Parliament is weary a rush may 
be made with them, and a fictitious 
and artificial agitation be excited 
in the country to overbear opposi- 
tion in either House. The Cau- 
cuses and Liberal Associations 
have, in this matter, shown their 
hand a little too soon; and their 
diverting appeal to Mr Gladstone 
to keep Parliament sitting until all 
the measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech have become law 
will, we doubt not, be treated with 
just contempt. 

If, indeed, we may venture upon 
a word of advice to the Opposition 
in both Houses of Parliament, it 
would be to disregard utterly all 
threats based on the assumption 
that the feeling out of doors is in 
favour of Radical changes, or the 
maintenance, at any price, of the 
existing Government. The whole 
of the contentious measures, con- 
stituting their stock-in-trade for 
the present Session, beginning with 
the Bradlaugh Relief Bill, and end- 
ing with that for the better gov- 
ernment of the metropolis, may 
be rejected without ruffling the 
public composure. Should any 
such catastrophe befall the legis- 
lative efforts of the Ministry, they 
can, if they choose, appeal to the 
constituencies; and the Tory party 
need not fear the result. 

A slight reference to recent elec- 
tions, and a cursory study of 
recent political meetings, will jus- 
tify this language on our part. 
Excluding Liverpool, on both sides, 
the seats gained by the Tory party 
since 1880 are 12, those gained by 
their opponents 2, leaving a net 
balance in our favour of 10 seats ; 
while of the seats temporarily dis- 
franchised for bribery, 5 were held 
by Tories, 7 by Radicals. Exclud- 
ing, therefore, the confusing ele- 
ment of Home Rulers, the case as 
as between Tories and Radicals, 
stands thus: In 1880, Radicals, 
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353 ; Tories, 239—majority, 114. 
In 1883: Radicals 336; Tories, 
144—majority, 92—a diminution 
of itself sufficient to mark a de- 
cided change in the electoral mind ; 
but a little examination of the facts 
shows that the change is not con- 
fined to one part of the country, or 
to any particular class of constitu- 
encies. From Buteshire to Corn- 
wall, from little Evesham to popu- 
lous North Durham, the Tory tide 
has steadily advanced ; nor is it 
observable only in contested elec- 
tions, but is clearly discernible in 
seats like Westminster and Pres- 
ton, retained without a fight ; like 
Haddingtonshire, Mid Cheshire, 
Cambridge University, and Wigan, 
held by increased majorities ; while 
the gain without a fight, of the 
principal commercial seaport of the 
South, following the decisive vic- 
tory at Salisbury, demonstrates the 
strength of the political reaction 
in the south of England. That 
Lord Salisbury should have been 
well received in the hardware 
capital ought not to surprise an 

one acquainted with the real feel 
ings and disposition of English 
working people ; but that his re- 
ception should have been of so 
enthusiastic a character as to ex- 
tract from Mr Chamberlain that 
exhibition of malignant vulgarity 
which has been gibbeted by the 
Dake of Argyll, could hardly have 
been expected. The Caucus must 
indeed be trembling in its cradle 
when the President of the Board 
of Trade was impelled, in its de- 
fence, to cast off the thin veneer of 
gentility he had worn of late years, 
and appear in his native dress 
of foul-mouthed intolerance. The 
Whig-Radical party now know the 
real character of the politician 
who wields the democracy which 
they fondly, but foolishly, hope to 
lead and control. The same hearti- 
ness and hopefulness which were 


so conspicuous at Birmingham haye 
characterized the numerous To 
meetings throughout the country. 
and augur well alike for anyb e. 
elections which may take place this 
year, and for the general electio 
which we are inclined to think 
will occur before long, and with 
this constituency. It is announced 
indeed, apparently on authority, 
that Ministers, if defeated on the 
Affirmation Bill, will disregard that 
check, and proceed with their tale 
of legislation without the support 
of Mr Bradlaugh’s voice and vote. 
Be it so ; there will probably be 
other defeats in store for them 
before the close of the Session, and 
the longer they postpone the evil 
day the greater will be the burden 
of humiliation they will have to 
carry, and the difficulty of explain- 
ing to the constituencies the differ- 
ence between their speeches in 
Opposition, and their conduct in 
office. 

The debate and division on Mr 
Pell’s motion respecting Local Tax- 
ation prove the diminished hold 
the Government have on the con- 
fidence of the House, and the des- 
perate straits to which they are 
reduced to avoid absolute defeat 
in an assembly where, as we have 
shown, their nominal majorit 
still approaches 100. Old _plati- 
tudes, and new socialistic doctrines, 
invented for the occasion, were 
urged with all the fire and elo- 
quence of Mr Gladstone’s best days 
to defeat a motion, the principle 
of which, in order to avoid a crush- 
ing overthrow, he had admitted 
last year, and for the carrying of 
which into operation he is about 
to ask Parliament to vote £200,000 
a year. If, as in his despair, he 
contended on the 17th ult., “ Every 
time we place a grant in aid upon 
the Consolidated Fund,we commit 
the offence of laying upon labour 
a very large proportion of the 
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charge heretofore borne by pro- 
perty,” how came it that last year 
he accepted without demur Colonel 
Harcourt’s demand for a subven- 
tion on behalf of disturnpiked and 
main roads, and has inserted in 
the Estimates for the current year 
the sum we have mentioned for 
that purpose? That the new ar- 
gument is as false in fact as it is 
dangerous in its application, re- 
quires little demonstration. Rates, 
as Mr. Pell conclusively showed in 
his masterly opening statement, fall 
with peculiar severity on the poor 
occupiers in the great towns, and 
probably no class would be more 
benefited by the changes he advo- 
cated than the very men in whose 
nominal behalf Mr Gladstone ut- 
tered that sophistical protest. The 
ulterior danger lurking—not ob- 
scurely—in its application, is its 
obvious and avowed intention to 
persuade the poor that our present 
system of Imperial taxation is only 
rendered just to them by main- 
taining an unjust system of local 
taxation on real property, and thus 
to hold up to public odium those 
who seek to redress, by the most 
simple and available means—adop- 
ted by himself last year—a crying 
injustice, the existence of which 
he does not deny. Language so 
reckless and arts so transparent 
may have had some slight effect at 
the moment ; but if so, the nar- 
row majority of twelve obtained by 
them in a House of 450 members, 
will not compensate the Minister 
in the long-run for the dismay and 
contempt with which such tactics 
must inspire all those of whatever 
politics who do not wish to see 
the doctrines of Prudhomme enun- 
ciated by English Ministers. They, 
too, will note how closely in point 
of time this new socialistic depar- 
ture on the part of the Prime 
Minister follows upon Mr Cham- 
berlain’s exposition of the unearned 





increment of rent theory at Bir- 
mingham. 

No wonder when such principles 
dominate the Treasury bench the 
Duke of Argyll should wax elo- 
quent in their denunciation, and 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ main- 
tain a mournful but significant 
silence. For six months that old 
and consistent advocate of Liberal 
Whiggism has refrained even from 
good words on the subject of 
politics, unable to praise and un- 
willing to censure the aberrations 
of a Government which still re- 
tains in its ranks a Granville, a 
Hartington, and a Spencer. But 
the moment is at hand when the 
Whigs will have to choose between 
their old principles and the new 
Radicalism of the Birmingham 
school. That from among their 
ranks may arise, if he have not 
already arisen, another Burke to 
make a successful appeal from the 
new to the old professors of their 
historical policy, is the best wish 
we can form for them and their 
country. When we read the re- 
cent letters of the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Gray, the termination 
of Mr Burke’s appeal to their 
ancestors appears singularly ap- 
plicable to the present condition 
of affairs, and as such we repro- 
duce it :— 

“The Whigs of this rat | have 
before them, in their appeal, their 
constitutional ancestors ; they have 
the doctors of the modern school. 
They will choose for themselves. 
The author of the Reflections 
has chosen for himself. If a new 
order is coming on, and all the 
political opinions must pass away 
as dreams which our ancestors have 
worshipped as revelations, I say for 
him that he would rather be the 
last (as certainly he is the least) of 
that race of men, than the first 
and greatest of those who have 
coined to themselves Whig prin- 
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ciples from a French’ die, un- 
known to the impress of. our 
fathers in the Constitution.” 

Of the growing alienation be- 
tween the two sections of the Whig- 
Radical party the debates and divi- 
sions on the pensions to Lords 
Alcester and Wolseley are a preg- 
nant proof. The contrast between 
the triumphant, defiant tone as- 
sumed a few months ago by Minis- 
terial speakers on the Egyptian 
campaign, and the apologetic, halt- 
ing explanations now advanced in 
deprecation of Radical opposition 
to the grants to. those eminent 
commanders, gives an accurate 
measure of the decline and fall of 
the factitious popularity derived 
by Mr Gladstone and his colleagues 
from the battle of Tel-el-Kebir and 
the occupation of Cairo ; and the 
outspoken indignation of Messrs 
Labouchere, Rylands, Illingworth, 
and others, found such substantial 
backing in the Division Lobby as 
to justify the most serious appre- 
hension on the part of the Govern- 
ment as to their future hold over 
those terrible gentlemen below the 
gangway. Mr Gladstone’s extra- 
ordinary incapacity to understand 
the Assembly of which he is the 
leader is once more exhibited in 
his avowed determination to with- 
hold from the knowledge of the 
House such measures as those for 
the Reform of the Municipal Gov- 
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ernment of London, Tenants’ Com. 
pensation,and CountyGovernment, 
until the second reading of the 
miserable Bradlaugh Relief Bil] 
has been carried. A more bare. 
faced or preposterous threat was 
never made against a deliberative 
Assembly, and we trust it will be 
treated with proper disdain. Be. 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide the 
Government have been compelled 
to abandon the Irish mail contraet, 
and the Budget proposals respect. 
ing the duties on silver plate, 
and to modify essentially or to 
withdraw their proposed arrange- 
ments with Portugal about the 
Congo. 

On the other hand, they have 
sage a readiness for annexa. 
tion which, commencing at Rotu- 
mah, may carry them as far 
as New Guinea or Candahat, 
Whether, then, we look to the’ 
increasing activity and. growing 
popularity of constitutional Tory- 
ism out of doors, or to the blunders, 
defeats, and dissensions of our 
opponents in Parliament, we are 
warranted in asserting that the 
final hour of political retribution 
cannot be far distant, and that the 
gross political imposture which 
was installed in office by a deluded 
people in 1880, will have ceased to 
mismanage the affairs of the Em- 
pire before the recurrence of an- 
other May-day. 





1 Query Birmingham ? 








